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The prcMiit volume ii, I believe, the fim entirelj de- 
voted to Gnj'i critical prose. Editions of his poetiy ue 
numcroui; and it has been genetally assumed that he ira* 
chiefljr a poet. The slender collectjon'of poems, honever, 
was not the only product, possibly not the chief product, 
of Giay's iDtelUctual life. It is idle, of courae, to discut* 
the comparative north of creative and critical efFortj it 
is worth while, however, in this age, to emphasize the 
necettity of *ound criticism and to insist on the high value 
of Gray's contribution, slight as it vras in quantity, to the 
critical thought of his time. 

I have endeavored to present an accurate text; but as 
the volume is intended for general as well as scholarly us^ 
I have modemiied the spelling and punctuation, indicat- 
ing in the notes Gray's few peculiar spellings, when ihe 
peculiarity seemed worthy of attention. Little is gained by 
retaining, in a teit like this, the outworn spellings of a by- 
gone agcj while much may be said in iavor of uniformity, 
even thou^ that involves the use of some fonns that we 
do not like. All the footnotesare Gray's own. Mynotet 
are gathered at the end of the text. 

It remains to express my obligations to Professor HeT' 
ford for his courtesies in connection with (he preparation 
of the book. To Professor Martin W. Sampson I am 
indebted for his kindness in reading the introduction in ^ 
manuscript. My debt to my predecessors, especially Pro- 
fessor Duncan C. Tovey, for the substance of many of the 
notes, will be obvious and is gratefully acknowledged. 
C. S. N. 

Coutau Uhivmuty, Itb*c*, N. Y., 
July, 1909. 
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I . THE Lin OP CKAT 

TnouM Gkat, one of che ino$c eminent men of let- 
ten of his time, wu bom in Comhill, London, on 
December z6, 1716, the ton of Philip tnd Dorothy 
Aotrobui Gray. He wai the fifth of twelve childrenj 
■II the othcri died in io&ncy. Hii &ther, a well-to-do 
merchant, wia extremely eccentric, not to uy bruttl, 
and wat probably insane. He refused to educate the 
lad, and the expense of his education was borne by hii 
mother, who with her sister Mary "kept a kind of 
Intfi* warehoiMe." About 1727 Thomas Gray was 
sent to Eton College, where hit uncle Robert Antrobui 
wu assistant to Dr. George, the principal. At Eton 
Gray formed lasting friendships with Horace Walpole, 
son of the Prime Minister ; Richard West, son of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and Thomas Ashton, nick- 
named " Plato." The fonr formed what they called 
"the Quadruple Alliance," ■ which prodticed at least 
the interesting letters collected by Mr. Tovey in Gray 
mhJ Hii frienis. 

Alter seven years of Eton, Gray was ready for the' 
nniveniiy. Robert Antrobus was a fellow of Peterhoase, 
Cambridge, and hu younger brother Thomas was a fel- 
low of King's College. It was natural, therefote, that 
thdr nephew should proceed to Cambridge; thither 
' H. Wi^olc, Lmtri, cd. Mn. TajnAec, i. 10, 10. 
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Thoouu Gray went in 1734, and ifter a short laj tx 
Pembroke Hall, he became on July 3 a pensioner of 
PeterhooK. The curriculum, especially the mathemat- 
ical part, did not appeal to him, and he loon decided 
(^Letters, ci.Tovey.i. 3 ) not to take a degree. He was 
not athletic; he had no ezercise; and he was by some 
considered effeminate, pardy because he drank tea for 
breakfast while others for the most part drank beer. 
Melancholy early "niarkcd him for her own"; and 
the dultieu of life never ceased 10 weigh on his spirits.' 
But he was constandy — doubtless too constandy -~ 
busy, with his reading of the Latin, Greek, and Italian 
aathors. He became familiar with Ovid, Horace, and 
livy. He wrote Richard West (May 8, 1736) that he 
had been having a game at quoits with Statiui. He retd 
Virpl under a venerable beech on his uncle's estate at 
Burnham ; in a Latin letter to West be quotes Lucre- 
tius, Poseidippus, and Homer. He was an ardent Greek 
scholar at a time when interest in Greek studies at 
Cambridge was at a low ebb. 

Gray left Cambridge in September, 1738, and after 
staying for a time at his Other's house, accepted Horace 
Walpole's invitation * to join him in a tour of the Con- 
tinent. Leaving Dover on March 29, 1739, the two 
men spent two months in Paris, three in Rheims, sjid 
two at Lyons. Gray's letters to his father and mother 
reveal a mind alert, sensidve, and unconventional. At 
a time when men were only repelled by the " horrors " 

' Sec hii Litiiri, id. ToTcj, 1. i, ], 6, 9, 95, 103, 196, sSl, 
J<". JJ4. W, y- ». '4. »3. »♦. *6. 3*. 4*. S4. '6si **'"'*'. 
M. Oosse, Iii. 167, lil, 140, s6t, etc. 

■ Cf. WilpoU, iMuri, ed. Mn.Tornbce, viii. 159. 
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of Alfnne tnrd, htwritttto Wett of hi* journey up to 
the Grande Chartreuse : " There ue certain scenes that 
would awe an acheist into belief." Crossing the Alps, 
Gray and Walpole visited Turin, Genoa, which Gny 
thought "a charming place," and Bologna, arriving 
U Florence about the middle of December, Here Gray 
began his De Prindpiis CogitaaJi. In the spring they 
visited Siena, Rome, and Naples, returning to Florence 
in July. At Rcggio a <]uarrel occurred between the two 
tnvelen, occasioned probably by Walpole's somewhat 
■npercilioDs treatment of his sensitive companion; ' and 
the two parted. Gray returned home by way of Padua, 
Verona, MUtn, Turin, and Lyons, viuting a second 
time the Grande Chartreuse and writing in the album 
Us ode /« leveri relligh led. Two months after hia 
retom, on November 6, 1741, his fiither died of gout. 
About a year later hia mother and aunt went to West 
End, Stoke Pogis, to live with their recently widowed 
nater Mrs. Rogers. 

The year 1 742 is memorable in Gray's hfe for hi> 
prolific composition of English verse. He began with 
■ tragedy, Agrippma, inspired by Racine ; but receiving 
fhukly hostile criticism from his friend West, he aban- 
doned it. At Stoke Pogis, in June, 1742, he wrote hts 
Ode te Spring. In August he wrote his touching sonnet 
on the death of West; his Odf en a Distant Prmpeel 
^ EtBM Csllegt; and his Hymn ta Adversity. In the 
autumn, too, he began the Elegy, which wu to he un- 

' Ste Tovey, Gray ani Hit FriaJi, pp. 5-11, »f«l Wilpole't 
letter to Maon, Matd> a, 177}, ia hit Ltruri, cd. Mn. Tajrobee, 
vffi. HS^ 
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finithed for teven yaat. Truly, h»d phytkil energy 
and imbition comt^ed to spur on the young poei, thii 
yeir had been an auipidoaa beginmng of a great poet- 
ical career. 

The n«t Ml yewj of Gray's life, however, were to 
be devoted not to compoutioD but to atody. After hia 
father's death, lupposing his means to be ample. Gray 
had begun to read law in London ; but the condition 
of the family finances after the death of his uncle Jon- 
tthan Rogers (in October, 1742) made it impossible 
to go on with the study of law. So he returned in the 
winter of 1 741 to PeterhouK, and taking his degree of 
LL.B. in 1744,' settled down as a permanent reudent 
of the college. The Greek authors claimed hts attention, 
and he read widely and carefully, making notes on Plato, 
Aiistotle, Strabo, Aristophanes, the AnthoUgj, etc, and 
projecting editions of some of these writers. During 
these years he saw little of Cambridge society, for which 
he had a certain contempt ; * but he made occasional 
journeys to London. Through the mediation of "a 
Lady who wished well to both parties," in November, 
■ 74;,^ he became reconciled to Walpole, and thereafter 
saw him frequently. He seems also to have known 
Pope (this is implied in his letMr to Walpole, February 
3, 1746) ; and he is said to have met Hogarth at a 
dinner given by Walpole. In 174S he began a philo- 
sophical poem on The JllUnce of EJucatian and Gsvern- 
mtnt. He explained to Wharton that he intended to 

' Cf. UittTi, ed. Torey, i. iij, d, i, 
* Cf. Lauri, ed. ToTcf, i. 114, ud D. a 
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ihow that educitioi) and governtnent " mnit oecetnriljr 
concur to produce great and useful Men." ■ But when 
Monte*quieu*i Vtsprit dts Ids appeared m 1749, Gray 
found that the French author bad anticipated gome of 
hi* but thoughts, and loiing intereat in hii poem, toan 
ceased work upon it. 

The death of his aunt Mary Antrobus, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1749, sccmito have induced Gray to take up his 
EUgj again; and at length, on June 12, i7$o, he fin- 
ished it and sent it to Walpolc. In this place criddsm of 
the now classic poem is entirely superfluous. It is inter- 
esting, to those who love dales, to note that the Elegj 
in a Ceuntry Churchyard was finished eiactly a cen- 
tury before the publication of la Memeriam, and that 
even Tennyson himself, though he strove to express uni- 
versal feeling about death, did not succeed in coming so 
near the heart of mankind and in saying so exquisitely 
what the living ever think in regard to the dead. Re- 
cluse though he might be, the man who could write the 
Elegj had not lost his humanity. On February 16, 
■ 7ji,the Eiegj was published in a large quarto pam- 
phlet and was immediately and prodi^ousty lucceislul. 

White still in manuscript the Elegy had been read by 
Lady Cobham, Gray's neighbor at Stoke, who sent her 
guest Lady Schaub and her niece Misa Harriet Speed* 
to call on the poet. The incidents of this call and the 
one Gray made in return form the material of the amus- 
ing jeii iTeiprit entitled A Leng Story, which Gray 
wrote in the autumn. 
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Probably u Horace Walpole't guggestion, Richard 
BcDtley, son of the Master of Trinity, made several 
illiutrations for the poems of Gray, which Dodsley pub- 
lished in February, 1753, under the title of Diiigitiiy 
Mr. S. Bentley for Six Poimi by Mr. T. Gray. The 
engraving, which was of a high order, was done by 
John Sebastian Miiller and Charles Grignion. 

On March 15, I7S3> Gray's mother died at Stoke, 
at the age of sixty-seven. In the inscription which he 
placed on her tomb. Gray speaks of her as "the care- 
fiil tender mother of many children, one of whom alone 
had themisfbrtunetosurviveher," This tribute, beauti- 
fiil in itself, well indicates the depth of Gray'i devotion 
to hismotber; and read in the light of other remarlia of 
his, it may be regarded as more than a merely conven- 
tional expression of his deep-seated despondency. 

At the death of his mother. Gray came into posses- 
sion of the remainder of the small fortune left by hit 
&ther, part of which had already &llen to him; and his 
income now sufficed to meet the needs of hit simple 
habits of life. Though he was not rich, the poet never 
had to work for his living, .wd even scorned to receive 
pay for his writing. 

To the following year, 1754, belongs the incom- 
plete Ode ea f^icijiilude, which was found after Gray's 
death in a diary of that year ; and to the same year 
Mr. Goase assigns the Eimy en Norman Artbittdure. 
More certain is it that at the end of this year Giay 
began the Hndaric odes. The Progress of Patsy was 
sent on December 26 to Wbanon, The Bard occu- 
pied much of his time in the following year, but in the 
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■atnnm vraa liid aude, ind wu not completed tiU three 
ynn later. 

An iinpomuit evem of 17S6 in Gray's quiet life 
was bis removal to Pembroke College, to which he wu 
admitted u a resident on March 6. The cause of bis 
leaving Peierhouse wai apparently some rudeness on 
the part of the younger inmates of the college; ibere is 
DO good authority, however, for the itory that he WM 
induced to descend his rope-ladder into a tubof water.' 

The publication of the two f^ndoric odes by Dods- 
iey in the summer of 1 7 1;7 pve Gray a wide reputation 
U the greatest living poet of England. On the death 
of CoIIey Cibber (December 12, i7$7), he was of- 
fered the laureaceship by the Duke of Devonshire, then 
Lord Chamberlain, but declined thehonor. " The office 
itself," be wrote to Mason, "has always humbled the 
professor hitherto ( even in on age when kings were some- 
body), if he were a poor writer by making him more 
conspicuous, and if he were a good one by setting him 
M war with the little fiy of bis own profession, ' ' 

In the early part of 1758 Gray made an antiqua- 
rian and arclutectural tour in the Fen country, visiting 
Ely, Peterborough, Croyland Abbey, Thomey, Foth- 
eringay, etc. After this be staid for a time with Lord 
and Lady Cobham, and spent the month of July with 
Walpole at Strawberry Hill. Toward the end of the 
year bis aunt, Mrs. Rogers, died, and after settling her 
estate he closed the house at Stoke Fogis and went to 

' See Lmtri, ed. Tovey, L 191, n. 3, ii. 304 j O. L. Kit- 
tnife, "Gny'i Ladda of Ropa," TluNaiim, Sept. S7, 1900, 
kd. 151 { Wilpde, Lmtri, cd. Mn. Tojabtt, via. 444 f. 



live in London, in order to read u the recently opened 
Britiih Maieum. Here he spent four honn a diy, en- 
gaged especially in studies prepiratoiy to wriiiag his 
Hislery «f English Ptetrj. His friend Lady Cobham 
died in April, 1760, leaving her fortune of ^30,000 
to Miss Speed. It was rumored ■ thata match had been 
planned by her between her niece and Gray; but 
whether or not the rumor was well founded, the plan 
came to nothing ; Gray •• knew his own mind." * 

In June, 1 760, he writes to Wharton that he is gone 
mad over Macpherton's translations &om the Erve. 
In the celebrated Osuanic controversy we find Gray 
strongly inclined to believe in the genuineness of the 
fragments, but frankly admitting the difficulties that 
opposed this belief. He corresponded on the subject with 
Hume and Adam Smith. He began to take interest 
not only in Celtic (at least GacUc and Welsh) but also 
in Norae literature ; and all of his own later poetry 
reflects the romantic impulse to which he now readily 
yielded. Evans's Sfecimtm «f Wthb Poetry (1764) is 
said to have supplied him with suggestions for his own 
Iragmcnts in verse thai date from this period. 

Returning to Cambridge in November, 1761, Gray 
made his home at Pembroke during the remainder of 
his uneventful life. He took a deep interest in Norton 
Nicholls, then a student of Trinity Hall, later rector of 
L/)und and Bradwell, who became a warm friend and 

' Sec Gnji'i letter to Whutoo, October II, 1760, Lmiri, a. 
167 1 and cf. Mia Spced'i lelien to Gny, in Torer'' ^V "^ 
nil FrinJi, pp. 197 IT. 

* Laltri, ed. Totct, il 14J. 
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■rdent admirer. Hii ReminUtencii »f Gray, though 
written more than thiTty years after the poet'a death, 
ire of great value. Gray'i health grew steadily wone, 
until in 1 764 he waa obliged to undei^ a severe oper- 
atioD,' which restored ilim to health. The next year 
we find him traveling in northern England and in Scot- 
land, and delighted with the Gaelic songs and the sub- 
limity of the Highlands. Other suroineT holiday tours 
were to Kent in 1766, to the Lakes in 1767 (a trip 
cut afatMt by the illness of his companion, Wharton) and 
again in 1 769, and to Worcester, Gloucester, and South 
Wales in 1770. 

Of great ugnificance were Gray's visits to the Lakes. 
Hii Jeurnal in the Lahts, describing the journey of 
1769, is one of the first narratives in which the magni- 
ficent landscape of the Cumberland lakes is described 
with modem feeling and appreciation. Equipped with 
R Claude Lorraine glass. Gray paaacd slowly through 
the region, delighting in the chan^g colors of gky and 
doud and water and in the noble lines of mountain 
and vale ; and then soberly and without hysteria recorded 
his impressions. Wordsworth, whom many credit with 
having "discovered " the scenery of the English Lakes, 
only followed, in this respect, in (he wake of Gray, 

In July, 1768, the chair of Modern History and 
Modem Languages at Cambridge, tor which Gray had 
been an uniuccesaiiil applicant in 176a, waa ofleTcd to 
him by the Duke of Grafton and waa accepted. Follow- 
ing the custtmi of his predecessors, he delivered no lec- 

' Cf. Wvit, cd. Game, iii. 170 \ Myr* RcradUi, Tki Trttf 
rnttt ^ Nmart in gi^liii Ptrfy, 1909, pp. 1»S-133- 
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tures j he compiled with the recommeiuktion that the 
teaching of the tanguagei be enmiated to ■ deputy, and 
employed Agoaiino Iiola, later the editor of Tisso. In 
the following year, on the occuion of the inatalladoQ of 
the Duke of Grafton as Chancellor of the Univenity 
of Cambridge, Gray volunteered to write the Installadon 
Ode. It wai the lait verse, apparently, that he wrote ; 
echoing Milton and Dryden, ai a Cambridge ode might 
properly do, and containing wme noble lines. 

The chief thing yet to be chronicled of Gray'i lut 
years is his friendship for Charles Victor de Bonstetten, 
a young Swiss, son of the Treasurer of Berne, who waa 
tent to Gray by NichoUt from Bath in November, 1 769. 
For nearly four months Bonstetten tat daily at the feet 
of Gray, reading the English classics and talking of hit 
Ufe and enthuwasms. When Bonstetten left England in 
March, 1 770, he had secured Gray's promise to vint 
him in Switzerland the next summer. But Gray's health 
proved unequal to the effort. His strength and courage 
gradually declined until in May, 1771, he was attacked 
by gout of the stomach. He died on July 30, 177I1 
profoundly mourned by a small circle of tiiendi who, 
in spite of his reserve and hit itojadon, had learned va 
love his noble and attractive nature.' 

In The Landon MagazJnt for March, 1771 (xli. 
140), sppearedanestimateofGray written by his friend 
William J. Temple, of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, in a 
letter to Boswell, and published by the latter without 

* Cf., for example, Wilpole, LtOiri, ed. Mn. Tojubee, tBL 
66 f., 7lf.,i;f. i KoRoaNichalk, quoted in Oow'i Cr^.yf. 
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Johnson, tre u foUowi : 

•■ Perh^ he wu the most leirned mui in Europe. 
He was equally acqutinced with the elegant and profound 
pans of sdencc, and not superficially but thoroughly. 
He knew every branch of hittory, both nacura] and dnl ; 
had read all the original historians of England, France, 
and Italy ; and was a great antiquarian. Critidsm, me- 
tiphyiicks, morals, politicks made a principal port of his 
plan of study; voyages and travels of all sorts were his 
ftvourice amusement ; and he had a iine taste in painting, 
prints, architecture, and gardening. With such a fiind 
of knowledge, his conversation must ha« been equally 
instructing and entertaining; but he was also a good man, 
a well-bredman, aman of vtrtueandbumanity. There 
is no character without some speck, some imperjection ; 
and I think the greatest defect in his was an afieciation 
in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, and a visible &stidt- 
onsness, or contempt and disdain of his inferiors in 
science. He also had in some degree that weakness 
which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr, Congreve : 
Thoi^h he seemed to value others, chiefly according to 
the prepress they hod made in knowledge ; yet he could 
not bear to be considered himself merely as a man of 
letters, and though without birth or fortune, or station, 
his desire was to be looked upon as a piivate independent 
gentleman, who read (or his amusement. Perhaps it 
may be said, what signifies so much knowledge, when 
it produced so little 1 Is it worth taking so much pains 
to leave no memorial but a few poems i But let it be 
conridercd that Mr. Gray was to others, at least inno- 
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cencly emploj'nl ; to himielf, ceminly beneficiatlr. Hii 
time pused agreeably ; he wrs every day makhig tome 
new icquiiition in idence ; bii mind wu enlarged, hii 
heart softened, hit virtue screngtheoed ; the world and 
mankind were (hewn to him without a mask ; and be 
was taught to consider every thing at trifling, and un- 
worthy of the attention of a wise man, except ihepunuit 
of knowledge, and the practice of virtue, in that state 
wherein God hath placed lu." 

n. giay'i pBODWcrmrr 
A good deal has been written on the subject of Gny'i 
sterility. His poetry, interspersed with many notes, in 
Mr. Gosse's edition fills little more than two hundred 
small octavo pages ; his letters, about eight hundred 
pages J and his other prose, a little over five hundred 
pages. Fora life of fifty-five yean almost exclusively de- 
voted to scholarly and literary pursuits, this is cenainly 
not a large product. Several explanations of its small- 
ness have been oSered. Matthew Arnold, writing es- 
pedally of Gray's poetical output, and echoing the Rev. 
James Brown, Master of Pembroke, says, "he never 
apoke out " ;he "fell upon an age of prose." "As re- 
gards literary production, the task of the nghteenth cen- 
tury to Eogluid was not the poetic interpretation of the 
world, its task was to creue a plain, clear, straightfor- 
ward, efficient prose. Poetry obeyed the bent of mind 
re<]uisite for the due fulfilment of this task of the cen- 
tury. It was intellectual, argumentative, ingenious ; not 
sedng things in their truth and beauty, not interpreta- 
tive. Gray, withthequalitiesof mind andionloftgenD- 
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ine poet, wu uolated in hii ceatmy. Muntuning and 
fordfying them hy lofiy iiudin, he yet coald not Htllj 
educe and enjoy them ; the wont of a genial itmoiphere, 
the iailnre of tympathy in hii contemporariea, were too 
greic." It hai been more than once pointed out' that 
Arnold here ahowi leti critical acumen than unial, and| 
hat indeed quite miued the truth of the matter. Gray 
wai quite a* much in lympathy with the age and had , 
quite u many fiiends a* would have been the caie in! 
die (eventeenth or the nineteenth century. Had hei 
lived a century earlier or later he would doubtleu have' 
found more zeal for learning, and pouibly, in the nine- 
teenth century, more vride-ipread intelligence, with; 
which he would have been delighted ; but he would have ' 
been perplexed by other thinga — the leaden wdght of 
Pnritaniun, or the theolo^cal doubts of the troubled age 
of Arnold and Cloagh.' Friends be had alwiyi, and 
thar approbation wu not withheld or (tinted. 

Yet from one point of view there ia doubtleu truth 
in Aroold't highly elaborated dogma. Gray'i compan- 
ion! and fiieods were not of the kind adapted to stim- 
ulate hit activity in dther verse or prose. West, the one 
atimdating comrade of hit youtb, died in 17411 when 
Gtaywaitweniy-nz. Walpole, alwayt a dilettante, wat 
scarcely an inspired writer, except of letters, and be- 
aidet, he and Gray gradually drifted apan. Of the 1 S6 
leiten( 1 7S9-1 771) printed by Mr. Gosie in bis third 

' Sa, for enmpk, Phclfn, SelaUoHi, p. niii j Pirrott, Sn&i 
aft BkUqvit, p. l^i•,SaiBXia<aJ,Al^ulalyafCrhklm,m. 55) 
Ltaeri, ed. Tarej, i. nrii f. ; Lounsbuiy, Thi Natltii, li 105 f. 
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volame, only liz are to Walpole ; while of Wdpole** 
1360 letters written before Gray's death, only Kven 
are addrewed to Gray. Of his other fiiendi, Wbuton 
wo* a biuy phyticiiD; Conyeri Middleton'i theology 
repelled him ; Stonehewer, Chute, and James Brown 
were not productive. Mason, it is true, waa ezception- 
ally productive, bat his work reacted on Gray's critical 
rather than his creative faculty. Gray's averwon to Cam- 
bridge society is well known. " I convene with none 
but the dead here," he writes to Chute in ly^i. Even 
had be been lets ivene to the society of the Cambridge 
dont, however, there were few (except Middleton, who 
died in 17^0) whose conversation would have been 
opeaally suggestive or stimulating. 

Professor Phdpshassoughtforothercauiesof Gray'i 
ineagTcneu of output : hia scholarly and critical tempera- 
'ffient, hii lack of health, his abhorrence of publicity and 
popularity. Phelps's argument ii answered by I^tifeiaor 
Parrott, who, reasoning from analogy, doubt* the ade- 
quacy of even this explanation, and who believes rather 
diat Gray lacked the born poet's creative impulseas well 
a* the capacity for profound reflection, for strong, lively, 
and passionate feeUng, and for broad and deep sympa- 
thy. Professor Patrott argues forcibly and plausibly, and 
hail well stated some pcantt of the case. I am inclined 
to think, however, that he has not given us a wholly 
adequate expUnation of the matter. 

ftofessor Phelps would seem to be warranted m say- 
ing that Gray's scholarly temperament had much to do 
with his writing so little. The scholar's instinct in him 
was atr^^. He chose to continne living at Cambridge 
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liter takh^ his degree in law, partly, it ii tree, became 
living there wa> cheap, but inainl)' becaiue there he had 
access to books and manuscripts. He took keen delight 
in reading. He planned editions of Greek clasaiM. It 
is true that he did not complete them ; and the reason 
will be considered preBCntly. That he undertook these 
studies merely to alky regret at not being able to write, 
or to drive away ennui, there is very little evidence. Nor 
can we think of Gray as Belliah in devoting himself to 
the acquisition of knowledge which would benefit him- 
self alone. Hit plans for publiahing books make agunst 
this view. An ardent aposde of Greek culture, he hoped, 
through better editions of his favorite authors, to spread 
thesiudyofGreekliterature. TheeSect of hissteidy and 
prolonged devotion to scholarship — and in this he may 
be likened to Darwin — was to dry up the poetic vein; 
and in prose, moreover, aside from his letters, and his 
Jatimal i» tbt Lakts, virtually a letter-diary, he seem) 
to have produced little in his later yean, certainly after 

1764. 

Another reason for his prodndiig so little was his fiu- 
ddious taste. He polished and repolished his verses. He 
rigorously exdsed lines chat many another poet would 
have been proud to retain. " He has left nothing fin- 
ished," wrote Walpole' to Sir Horace Mann after 
Gray's death; "in truth, he finished everything to 
highly, and laboured all his works so long, that I am 
the leas surprised." There are indications, too, that he 
did not compose readily or fluently — probably for the 

* Ltutri, ed. Mn. T^^ca, viii. 9a. 
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tame reaion. He thu* f»'e«entB a itrildng contrut to hii 
friend Muod, who wae prolific but nncritica]. 

Doubileit hit reticence and shynen had lomething to 
do with bii writing bo little, though it it euy to make 
too much of this circumttsnce.' A lyric poet — uid 
Griy'i getiius was essentially lyric — muit ezprcM 
himself, his own nature ; must have felt what heulten. 
That Gray was capable of deep feeling — and here I 
mutt differ with Professor Farrott — is eridest from sev- 
eral patiagei in his lettcra; ' yet he was chary about ex- 
pressing it, and indeed was singalarly redcent in talking 
to others about himself Bonscetien's failure to get the 
old poet to talk about his past life is well known. 

That Gray's health was for long periods (except in 
hit later years ) to bad u to prevent or ditcourage au- 
thorship, we find in hit letters very little evidence. He 
tpeakt frequently of low spirits, or melancholy ; but there 
are also occasional remarks ^ about his improvement in 
health. In the greater number of the letters written in 
middle life, even in those written to intimate IHendt, 
there it no reference to his health. 

A ttronger reason than ill health hat not been too often 
dwelt on : namely, hit inertia, or indolence. Not being 
obliged to write, he could not bring himself to do what 
required an efibrt. The consdonsnets of this defect 

' cr.,fbteitmple,Hason's tnecdotcsboot uniritling^ icctnGng 
TlupTtgrtaif¥-iy, W^h, ti. Qomt, ii. iio,n. .. 

* Cf. Ltiiiri, ed. ToTcy, i. 44, iii, 103 (., IJ9, u. 19, 14]) 
fFarIa, ed. Oooc, iii. 165, 369. 

' £. f., Ltturi, cd. ToTcy, i. 33, 351, U. ti, 187, loj, 109, 
169; Iftrit, ed, OoMC, iii. 170, 179, 15!. 
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mt probably i chief caute of thai detpondenc}', or depret- 
lion of tpiriti, of which he ipealu many dmes, and wliich 
cannot have been entirely due to physical ill health, 

Ftiudly, a lack of ambition doubtleu combined with 
other circQimtancei to render Gray mdiffetent to fame. 
After all, Phoebus* reply to the ihepherd ftiend of 
Lycida) waa not exactly convincing. A) he muted in 
the quiet cburchyard. Gray thought how 

Some Tilli|e-Hunp<lcD, thai with ilauiicUM braut 

The liltlc tyrant of Wit £drli withttood. 
Some mute tngloHoiu Milton here nuj rett, 
Some Cmmwell goUdcM of lui coonciy'i blood ; 

and then, at in the Maion us., thui adviied hinuelf : 

No more, with Reuon and chjtelf U HriA, 

Gne aiui«H am ud endlea wnhel rooni | 
Bur thro' the cool tequeMCT'd nde of life 
Punue ihe lOeat tcDoiir of tbr doom. 
Gray'* tenie of hiunor prevented him &t>m attaching too 
mnch importance to pertonxl memorials. He was a 
■pectatoT of life; he did not care to be a too active par- 
ticipant. He wu content that the victon ahould have 
the ipoil). 

m. KU POimOK IN THE DBVBLOFHBirr OF CRITlCiau 

The early yean of the dghteenth cenniry contributed 
fittle that waa new or important to the science of liter- 
ary critidsm. In this lield, at least, the first half of the 
century was in general an era of orthodoxy. In hu in- 
tereadng thesis ■ on eighteenth century criticism, Paul 

' Dit Kritik in Jir tnglijcitn Uuratur Jn IJ. u*d iS- yahr- 
knitrti, litp thte, Lapci|, ii97i ^ C9 f. 
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HunelJut hu shown that in the seventecDth centaiy 
dkere rote in Englind four achools of critict, — the Ro- 
mmtic, (be Christian, the Neo-Ckssic, and the RatJonal- 
utic, — which by the end of the century had comlnned 
to fonn two schoola. The first, the Romaotic, with 
which the Christian combined, " auf den igtheaachni 
Gnindlagen der Romantik «ne christliche literatur so 
einrichten vcnuchte " ; it was represented by Steele and 
to some extent by Addison and Dennis. The second, 
the Neo-Classic, with which the Rationalists arrayed 
themselves, agreed with the first school in regarding 
morality is the source and aim of ill literary acdvity; 
but it "fxsste die Moral nicht als dn Erzeugnis histori 
tcher Bedingungen oder innerer Seelenvorginge, sondera 
als rine SchSpfung dcr Vemunft auf, welche nicht 
Bch5ne Empfindungcn, sondeni eine nutzliche Einrich- 
tong de* prakdschen Lebem zum Zweck hat. ' ' Of this 
school, which held the supremacy for many years after 
the death of Drydcn, the champions were Pope and 
Shafteibury. It is not to be supposed, of course, that 
these schools were always sharply distinguished. Ail 
critics looked with reverence upon the critical work of 
I>ryden, whom Johnson calls "the father of English 
cridcism" ; ' and he may be ranged now on the one 
tide, itow on the other, though the general temper of his 
criticism b Romantic' 

The Neo-Clasiic creed, which had been gradually 
evolved in the course of the previous century ,> was 

* Um tfikt Ptm, ed. KDl, i. 4.10. 

* Hameliui, p. i8j. 

' Cr. F. E. Schelting, " Ben Jonnn and tbe ClaMkal Scboof," 
Pat. la. L. Aa'f, lui. III-149. 



bued upon the andent critics, cBpecially Aristotle and 
Honce, though they were frequently misanderstood or 
credited with viewB they never upheld. The tragic 
drama, properly unified with reference to dme, place, 
and icdoD, and the heroic poem, duly accredited with 
&ble, e[HC unity, tnd machines for die miervention of 
god), angels, and the IJke, became the supreme type* 
or kind» of literature.' Shakespeare and Milton, when 
diey had the good fortune to please the critic, gave 
pleaiure chiefly because they exemplified the precepts 
of the great Greek and Roman cridcs. But Shakespeare 
and Milton, it was thought, frequendy violated the 
iimdamental laws of art. According to Dennis, Shake- 
speare showed a want of art, and fuled to mete out poet 
ical justice.' For Addison, Shakespeare's style is often 
marred by " sounding phra«ei, bard metaphors, and 
forced expressions''; 3 Ukewise Milton's language "is 
often 100 much labored, and sometimes obscured by old 
words, transposiiious, and foreign idioms. "i Swift wss 
not alone in wanting to correct and fix the English 
tOflgue,) 90 that an unalterable standard of Ciceronian 
eloquence for English might be established and maitt- 

' On tngedy, cf. Tit Sfeimir, No*, jg, 40, 41, 44; oa tbe 
epk, id. N«. 167, 173, 191, 197, jis- 

•See Oh lii Gniii and ffriingi a/ Siahifiier {ij 1 1), n- 
pliatHl b; D. Nichol Smith in bii Eiglaanik Century Eaaji m 
SMtifiari, 1903, pp. 14 ff. 

> Til Spuiaior, No. 39, Apil 14, 171 1, quoted alto hj Siintt- 
bnn, j1 Hisltry if Crincimt, ii. 441 f. 

* Tit Sptelaur, No. 197, Feb. 9, 1711. 

' See ^ Pnftia!f(ir Cfrraang, Imprtving, and Aittndnh[ 
lU EKiliik Tmgiu, 171a. 
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tained. Papt' t ciitbnKd Ejjoj tn Crilieism (1711), 
M Sainnbury hai md,' ia little more than ui echo of 
Horace, Boileau, and Vida. Pope couiueled the writer 
to follow "Nature," bui ii wu a Nature perfectly 
correct and proper according Co the staodardi of the 
London cridcs. Jmt ag Pope is the luC great poet of the 
N«o-C]a»sic school, so his criticism dominated the fiwt 
decades of the eighteenth century, and summed up the 
leading ideas of the Neo-Ckidc creed. The watchword 
of this creed was correctness; its text-book, one might 
say, was Edward Bysshe's jirt rf Englisb Petirj 
(1702), with iu rigorous and business-like rules, ig- 
noring (for example) or condemning dactylic movements 
altogether, and providing collections of "beauties" 
for imicadon. Originality, inspiration, genius counted for 
litde. 

But even before the righteenth century began, the 
note of a revolt can be clearly heard. To this revolt 
Professor SainCsbuiy has pven the suggestive name of 
••The Nemesb of Correctness." There isnoapparent 
cessation of homage at the shrine of antiquity; but in the 
writings of Steele and Addison [his worship of Aristotle 
and Quintilian is unconsciously tempered by good caste 
and a desire for freer and more general discussion of lit- 
erary art. Non -classical works, such as the Bibleand the 
early ballads, begin Co be discussed and are discovered 
to have elements of beauty. Addison * justifies the in- 
troduction of furies and demons into poetry, even 

' Cf. hit Himrj of Critiam, ii. 455. 

•"The FiiiyWij of Writing," TU ^auitr, No. +19, 
July I, 1711. 
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thoagh it violate the auuuu of "Nature methodized"; 
and ventures to approve of bUak verw for epic poetry. 
In landscape, too. Nature, it ij fband, doei not hsveto 
be much "helped and regulated," to ^ve pleasure, 
Addison admires Venulln, but prefers Fontaioebleau, 
"situated among rocks and woods, that give you afine 
variety of savage prospects," ' 

At the time when Thomas Gray began to read poetry 
■nd cridcism, the points of dispute between the two 
schools had become clearly formulated.' The poet 
should follow Nature, indeed; but how should Na- 
ture be defined 1 Should imitation be confined to the 
ancients 1 What was the value of poetic justice ? Was 
"the fiiry way of writing " justifiable? Should tragedy 
and comedy be sepatxted ) Was the use of blank verse 
unmoral ? Could the lyric and epic styles be mixed ? 
Such quesdoDS condnued to be discussed throughout 
Gray's lifetime. 

In estimating Gray as a cridc it must be bmie in 
mind that he made no pretense to critical acumen. 
" Vou know I do not love, much less pique myself, os 
cridcism," he writes to Mason, in January, 1758, 
" and think even a bad verse as good a thbg or better 
dun the best observation that ever was made upon it." 
His own cridcal utterances were all published posthum- 
ously, and much of the tezt in the present volume was 
doubtleu written without thought of publicadon. If 

' TU GtwMan, No. 101, July 7, 1713, But these " nnfc 
ptiMpecD ' ' difln widel)' from tlHne Addimi uw in the Alps and 

* liie ntiutiaii is well described bjr Haincliut, p. 140. 
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his cridcigm is important, then, it ii go in spitt of any 
ambidou cherished by its author, who wodd doubtless 
be greatly surprised if he could now return and learn 
of his reputation aa a critic. 

Professor Phelps, in his Selettiens frtm Gray, p. 
zzii, gays of him: ■■ Beginning as a classicist and du- 
ciple of Dryden, he ended in thorough -gcang Roman- 
deism," Phelps is probably thinking of Gray's poetry; 
some of his earlier pieces are certainly convenrional 
enough in both style and thought. Bui his critical ulter- 
ances at any time show little inclination toward the 
classical school. From the first we are aware of an in- 
dependence of thought and tone and a freedom front 
convendonal cant, which point toward the coming and 
early disappearance of the old siandards of taste. From 
the first, his criticism was of the independent. Roman- 
tic order. He was only twenty-three when he wrote 
to West the celebrated passage referring to the Alpi, 
"Not a predpice, not a torrent, not a cHff, but is 
pregnant with religion and poetry. ' * At twenty-six we 
find him saying that "the language of the age is never 
the language of poetry; except among the French, 
whose verse, where the thought or image does not 
support it, difiers in nothing from prose." Further on 
in the same letter he pays a tribute to the creadve gen- 
ius of Shakespeare and Milton, manifested in enriching 
our language with borrowed or coined words, and 
complains of the degeneracy of English. This is only 
another way of saying that the vocabulary of the Neo- 
Classic poets was worn out and could no longer sdmu- 
late the ima^nation or give pleasure. Grajr, then, can 
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■cuceljr be said to hive been, on principle, s classinit. 
Although (omc of hi» esrhcr vertes conform to the 
conventioD»l fonn,» hia sympathiei were with ihc inde- 
pendents, who knew that poetic dicdon must grow and 
that poetic Btructure can no more be held in by nilea 
than con a spring freshet. 

Gray is not one of those who have left a large body 
of criticiun. He set down no elaborate theory of poetry 
or prose; he did not attempt to bring Aristotle or Hor- 
ace "up to date." What he did was, in his letters, 
to express himself, often casually, and rarely at any 
length, about writers chiefly contemporary; and in hii 
other pieces, to estimate men and movements — in liter- 
ature, painting, architecture, theok^, and so on — 
with the illuminating common sense of a trained and 
unbiased scholar. Probably his general caudousneas 
would have sufficed to prevent him &om making many 
generalizatioDS about our early literature; but ii mutt 
■Ito be remembered that much of this literature was 
not eauly accessible, indeed, had not yet been printed, 
and that to obtain any wide acquaintance with it &om 
manntcripu would at that dme have been impossible. 
Now it happens that Gray was especially interested in 
this literature — in Lydgate, Gawm Douglas, Chaucer 
— titd gave much dme to these authors; with his own 
hand he copied The PaUei af Hentur endre.* Rea&;- 

' It Ttaj be noted tbit of bk poenu oolj tfac ftdlowing aafVij 
dw hcndc couplet i Tkt jtlHmci if EdMcalit* and Gmrnmat, 
I7tSi Epilafk OK a CAild, 175!; Cemic Lhti, 176!; Qaifltt 
■(bw IBrii ; Ttflut ; — itl the aboTe beii^ poithumouil]' pnblahed j 
and the nx painga tmulited from Sabiu, Tiao, ind Propcrthis. 

* OoMC, Oray, p. 1 51. 
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ing to loine exteot the visnieu of the field, and feeling 
himtdf but > beginner and > pioneer. Gray, in hit 
nttenmcei on thete writers and on lubjecti connected 
with tliem, speaks always with the air of a learner 
rather than with that of an ezpen or authority ; and 
aMtuning this attitude ' and thus teaching others to ai< 
tome it was not the least of his services to literary 
critidsm. 

We most not, then, look upon Gray at a protagon- 
ist in the conflicts of criticism. Yei his chance re- 
marks hare a permanent value as coming from an 
ardent scholar and a sympathetic reader. Hit whole 
attitude toward letters served to emphasize the import- 
ance to cridcism of a sound basis in scholarship and of 
openness of mind and heart. In general, Arnold's de- 
finidon of criticism would have suited him; would that 
he had had more of Arnold's militant ardor in making 
known what he considered the best that had been 
thought and written ! 

Gray holds a high place among the cridci of his 
time partly because of his scholarship. Coming mid- 
way between Bentley and Porson (he was twenty-five 
when Bendey died and forty-three when Porson waa 
bom), he bridges the gap between these great lights 
of Trinity College; and what is more important, his 
deep interest in Greek studies may be said to herald 
the dawn of the modem study of Greek literature; 
with language studies for their own sake Gray was 
not espeoally concerned. The study of Creek was 

< Cf. Sainobwy, A IBatrj tf OiHchm, BL 6j. 
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to do much tn break down the dutow pr^udicet of 
the Neo-Cluuc creed; hence the importance of Gny'i 
tcholarly work ind ambidons. Hia intereit, too, in 
kindred itudics — hiitory and archeology, the Celtic 
and Scandinavian literaiures — is lignificant of the 
growing desire to understand the past more fiiliy, to 
ait at its feet and learn. 

IV. Hia Ql7ALIFIC*TtONS AS A CKITIC 

Let iu now lee what were the qualitiea of Gray which 
fitted or unfitted him for the tasks of criticism. We have 
]ong heard that the fundamental quality of the true critic 
it that he ia wholly disinterested, has no ax to grind. 
Surely this was true of Gray. We never find him wed- 
ded to a theory ; he is never blinded by the brilliance 
of a particular meteor or comet ; be scana the heavens 
steadily ; and the difiering magnitudes of the stars are 
evident to him. He knows all the stars of the fint nug< 
nitnde — Homer, Dame, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton — though Homer and Milton, he thinks, have 
some high-sounding words that mean little. Lydgate is 
ranked far below his master Chaucer, but is not denied 
some important metits. If Gray gave the reins to his 
admiration of any one, it was Dryden, whose sanity 
and clearness of judgment appealed to Gray's kindred 
temperament ; yet he writes to Mason (December 19, 
I7$7) that Dryden' B character disgraced the laureate- 
ship. Gray's dislike of Johnson is well known ;' we do 
not of course know when it began or whether he had 

■ Cf. Nkholli' Rminiiaiiai, Qnj'$ Utltri, cd- Tarvj, B. 17S. 
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Men Johnson when in 1 748 be praued LmJm u " one 
of choK few imitations that have all the ease and ■!] the 
sporit of an original. ' ' Yet Johnson was now wel] known 
in London; and it teema probable thai Gray knew 
him by sight. Yet in spite of this dislike ' of •■ Una 
Major, * ' Gray respected Johnson's understanding, "and 
Itill more his goodness of heart."* These remarks do 
not imply that Gray was free from prejudices, or that 
he was more than human ; what is meant is, that on 
important matters his prejudices did not bias him un- 
duly. Aversion to Voltaire's moral character, NichoDs 
says, did not prevent Gray "&oni paying the fiill tri- 
bute of admiration due to tus genius. He was delighted 
with his pleasantry ; approved his historical compou- 
tiont, pardcularly his Esiai lur I'bislairt ttniverieUe ; 
and placed his tragedies next in rank to those of 
Shakespeare. "3 

Next in the category of Gray's critica] virtues may 
be mentioned his broad and sound scholarship. If not 
the mo« learned man of hii day, he was eauly in the 
front rank of d^tcenth century savants. Hb reading 
included virtually the whole range of 'Greek and Roman 
authors and all that was best in French, Italian, and 
English literature. Of German belles-lettres, like 
other Englishmen of his day, he knew little or no- 
thing ; but he knew something of Scal^er,i and being 

' Cf. Honee Walpok'a dnUke of Johiuaa, fn^ucDtljr uKRed, 
and wilb moch grater vidence. 

* NicholU, Rmimiitnca. 

' Lttttri, ed. Tony, ii. %ji. S« abo 330 S ind the ootc Cf. 
alio fail remukibout BmwcU, id. p. 187. 

' Lena to Wen, Maj i, 1741, ed. Tovcj, i. im. 
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fknuliar with the best GenniD editiaiu of the clau- 
ics,' he wag cognizant of Gennaa ideals of tcholtnhip. 
Nor WM his reading limited to literature alone. He 
read worki on hiitory, architecture, archeology, paint- 
ing,' theology,' philology, b<»any,4 medicine,! and 
travel/ His mind was thus not merely filled with that 
broad information necessary for cricidsro of any real 
worth, but was also trained in critical judgment. As his 
numerous annotationa indicate, he was a carefbl and 
observant reader. 

Moreover, it may be sud that Gray possessed a wdl 
developed sense of humor. A person dius ^fted is likdy 
to see life in its true proportions. Gray's own humor 
is Qsually, though not always, of the genial, kindly UMt 
which leaves no sting, Cambridge was for him at 
twenty, and we may suppose continued to be, the place, 
fonnerlyknownby the name of Babylon, of which "the 
prophet spoke when he said, • The wild beasts of the 
desert shall dwell there and their houses shall be fiill of 
dolefiil creatures,' " etc.; ' but he always took a good- 
natured interest in its petty squabbles — and especially 

■ LcHer to Whuton, September ii, I746, cd. of Tanf, L 
140 ff. 

* Lttttri, ei. ToTe^, Ii. 186. 

* Id., i. II], ]]o, iL aSi ; and c£ the Bihij n tit Pkilmf^ 
tf BeliHgbrela. 

* Wirki, ed. GoNe, m. 351; cf. ibo hk tiuiatitiaii of Lin- 

' "Yoa do not mendon Gnj^i itody of pfayvic, of which he 
hai Kid much, and I doubt to hu hurt." Walpole, letter to 
Maun, April j, 177J, bbii Laitri, ed. Mn. Tojmbee, ii. 17;. 

* Iftrki, ed. OiMe, iii. 311, 344 ; Oowe, Gr^, pp. 104 f. 
' Letter (a We*, December, 1736. 
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in the fortunes of f the high and mighty Prince Roger, 
Burnuned the Long, Lord of the great Zodiac, the glau 
Uraniucn and the chariot that gou without hones," 
and a few Mtnilar "charaacn." Now and then he is 
more aarcutic, m when he truitlated Nan magna bfUt- 
mur, ltd vivimus, the motto for Dr. Plumptre'g pic- 
ture, by the words, "wc don't say much, but we hold 
good livings," ' It shocks us when he speaks of bia 
aged aunt as "an old Harridxn, who is the Spawn of 
Cerberus and the Dragon of Wtntley"; • but we do 
not know his provocation. For Maion, the voluminotu 
writer of fourth-rate poems and dramas, he has the ez- 
pressive nickname of "Scroddles." ' Although he wrote 
to Mason long critlcisnu of Elfrida and Caractaiui, he 
did not take Mason's efiiiuons too seriously. 

Finally, among the qualities that made Gray a cridc 
was his sympathy. He saw another man's point of 
view and gave due weight to the inherited tendendes 
and prejudices which determiued it. This is evident 
not 10 much from specific utCenmcet u from the gen- 
eral tone of his writing and converaadon. It was sym- 
pathy which led him to devote so much attention to 
the productions of Mason. It was this same quality 
which, in spite of his reserve of manner, brought him 
the devoted friendship of his little circle of intimates 
— Wharton, Chute, Sconehewer, Brown, and others. 

' LtOtrs, tA. ToTcf, u. 109. 
■ U., pp. jl f. 

* This WDM to occm Gist in the IKtec of 1756, ed. Totct, I. 
198 ff. 
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V. BIS CRITICAL WOKU 

Pbado 
Ai we have kcd, for sevenl jeut after taking liu 
degree in civil Uw, Gray read deeply and lyitematically 
in Greek Hteraiure. The notu which be made on 
Aiiitophanei and Plato were printed by Mathiai in 
1 8 14 &om maniucripti (bnnerly in the pouesiion of 
Richard Stonehewer, and by Gotae in 1884 (Gray't 
Wtrki, iv. 1-338). Gowe aayt tbey had never been 
reprinted; he wai unaware of the &ci that a large le- 
lecdon of thenoKs on Plato w*i reprinted, with Mft* 
thiaa' introdacdon, in George Burgei' ttandation of 
Plato, vi. 405—506, in 1854 (London, Bohn). 

It is no diipaTBgemeat of theae notea to tay that 
they contain little or no criticiim of the two Greek 
anthon. Criticism was not Gray's purpose. What he 
■ought to do was to funtish such analyses of plots and 
■toriei, and such explanatory notes and comments, as 
would enable a student to read the original text with 
understanding. In the state of Greek scholarship in 
Gray's time, such work was vastly more usefiil than 
cridcism would have been; for critidam read before 
the student has some independent knowledge of tbe 
original is, for the porpose of sound scholanliip, of 
Htlle worth. 

As a specimen of Gray's remarks on Plato I have 
reprinted the secdon dealing with tbe Pb<edt, nnce 
this, perhaps more than any other secdon of Gray's 
notes, combines anaylsis of some important matters 
with a meuure of criticism. 
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The edidon of Plato used hy Gny, tccording to 
Mathiai, wu that of Hetay Stqiheni, 1578, three 
volumea, folio. Ii it intemdug to note that the lilt of 
andent auihon lent by Gray to Wharton on September 
II, 1746 * does not apparently indnde any edition 
of Plato. No doubt the omisiion wai acddental. 

la hi« letter to Wharton on the lame date. Gray re- 
marki: "The beit Editioni of ancient authors should 
be the lirst things, I reckon, in a library." With pro- 
priety, then, this short extract frotn Gray's commentaT' 
ies on the anrienn may head the liit of lelectioni in thit 
volume. 

Biiay an tbt Pbiltupbj of Ltri Balingtrtkt 
The EsS4V) an tbt Phihmpbj of hard Btlingbrtkt ii 
Gray'i only published venture in theological contro- 
versy. It was probably written soon after the appear- 
ance of Lord Bolingbroke'i worb, edited by David 
Mallet,* and wai published by Mason in 177$. The 
paniculir passages against which Gray dvected hii attack 
•re to be found in the PhibsBfhical Werks, iv, sectioni 
40, 41, jo.s Bolingbroke aiierti that the chau of 
reaioning by which, &om a knowledge of the pheno* 
mena, we irrive at a knowledge of God has never been 
broken. The andeuti recognized a supreme God a 
ftilerurii but there were tome in andent as in modern 
times who a priori made God after their own image. 

' Ltiurt, ed. ToT^, i. 140-143. 

• Publkhol Much 6, 1754: cf. BoiweU'a Jtintn, cd. HDL 
L iSSf. 

* In tha Laodea edidon of 1809, rai. i4j-)(4, *i6-s]9. 
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Fot luch, God it only an infinite mui. Among the 
most poaidvc on thi) matter ia Dr. Clarke. Bolingbroke 
then controverts Clarke's view th« all the moral attri- 
butes are the same in God aa in ourselves. Everj>thing 
■hovr* the wisdom and power of God conformably to 
our ideas; but everything docs not, he holds, likewise 
show God's justice and goodness. These •■ ardJicial 
theology" has attempted to demonstrate. If God is 
good, the atheists have asked, how comes it that there 
is evil in the world } To answer this, the pagan theiiu 
kbsurdl}' supposed two co-existing principles; the mod' 
em thnsts fell back on the equally absurd story of the 
iiJl of man. . . . The defenders of this hypo- 
thesis, moreover, distort the moral attributes of God. 
Wollaston's exaggeiadona become burlesque. He un- 
warrantably ezalts man above other animaU. All ani- 
mal and vegetable life is connected. The nature of 
every living creature ig adapted to his condidon and 
part in the acdou of the universe. Contrary to Woll- 
aston's theory of universal misery, the general stale 
of mankind is not only tolerable but happy. Whatever 
Wollaston's own circumstances may have been, any 
person offering to cat Wollaston's throat would have 
been ill rec«ved. 

Such, in substance, b Bolingbroke' s thought. Gray, 
in reply, frankly admits that only a pesuriari reasoning 
ii valid, then proceeds to demonstrate that we can 
comprehend God's goodness a pasteriari much more 
eauly than His wisdom and power; and if there is no 
analogy between God's attributes and our conceptions 
of them, then we can have no adequate conception of 
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them tt tU. Qny't words are dignified, ildiongh he 
Goncludei with fine Mrcaun.' 

Ejsay M Nerman Arebitteturt 

Thii piece wu first published by Mathiu in l8i4t 
under the too general title of ArihiUclara Gatbiea, 
Mr. Gosse {Gray, p. iij, Wfrb, i. 294) his con- 
jectured that it was written in 17S4. There la nothing 
iuconustent with tliis date; and in its favor may be 
mentioned the &ct, shown by his letters, that in this 
year Gray was especially interested in architectural 
matters. 

In hia biography (p. 116), Mr. Gosse has spoken 
of Gray as " the first modem student of the history of 
architecture." As such, we must not expect loo much 
from him. Some of hii views are no longer held. Hia 
theory that the intersection of semicirmlar arches led 
to the building of pointed arches was long accepted; 
but it is now known that the pointed arch was in use in 
the East in the early Christian centuries; it was used 
in Egypt as early as 861 ; it may have been borrowed 
then through Sicily (which the Normans occu^ed 
from 1060 to 1 194), or possibly have been reinvented 
independently. It begins to appear in England as early 
as the time irf Henry II.' 

' Mr. Tovqr prints this [ilece in the Kcond Tdnme of the 
LifHri, pp. 43-46, with interetdni nDtd. Bolingbioke'i " phiU 
onphy ' ' h well 1011101111 up by Sir Leili« Scepbcn in hit Engliii 
rJDKfif in ikt Eightantk Ctnlurj, i. 177-184. For 1 nunnury 
erf WoUiMon, see the tune, pp. 130-134; for Ckrkc, pp. 119- 
S30. 

■ Cf. Bond, GmUc Artkiuctan u Bmgltai, pp. t6%-tM \ 
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Again, nichea are Karcely among "the improve- 
ments of another age"; they occur ai early as the 
eleventh century in the west front of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral; in the twelfth century « Barfreiton; and in the 
thirteenth century at Wells, Salisbury, and Lichfield.' 
Grey, therefore, it in error in supposing them to be 
later than the Romanesque Period. 

With Grey's list of characteristics of the Norman 
style the general reader may conveniently compare the 
lists given by T. Roger Smith in his Arcbittcturi, 
Gttbit and Jtenaiuavce, New York and London, 1 880, 
I^. 23 f. Points characteristic of Ramsnesijue and not 
referred to by Grey are the narrow windows, generelly 
splayed only internally; the deeply recessed doorways; 
^e massive square towers; and the wagon-headed or 
barrel vaulting. In Stui^' Diclitnary af ArcbiUfturt 
Mnd Building, iii. 330 (New York. 1902), Mr. R. 
CUpston Sturgis sums up the characteristics of English 
Romanesque as the great length of the nave, often ux 
or seven tunes its span; the central tower; and the lack 
of aml»tioo in scientific construction, which resulted in 
leaving the nave to be spanned with limber instead of 
being vaulted like the aisles.' 

R. P. Spien in Entjtltpit£t Briimiaca, loth tA., nr. GoS f. 
(1901); RuMcU Stuigii, Rurtpiaii Archltcctan, en BiHtrical 
Siudj, ff. ill, Iii, igx ff. (iig6)i C- "' Moor, DeBtlof- 
mtnt md OvriuUr tf Gttkk Arckiticmn, sd ed., p. Gi; F. M. 
UmpuD, A HiMrj tf ArcMtHlsriJ Dtviitfmml, 1909, U. 10. 

' Cf. Bond, ftiiic Atdututuri in RnglmJ, pp. 84-87. 

* Sa ibo F. M. Simp»n, A Hiaary ef ArcHUimral Dml- 
tfmtttt, 1909, u. 143 IF. ; C. H. Hoore, Dtvtttpmnt mJ 
Ouu-acur sf GihU AriUticiure, td cd., 1899, pp. igi-ajfi. 
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In a (hoit cridcum quoted by Mr. Gone (^fFerii, 
i. 301 {.), Mr. Basil Champneys remarkt that " Gray 
does not seem to have perceived chat Roinuiew]ue, to 
be appreciated, must be looked at from the Gothic 
point of view. His ctiticisms are what we ahould ez' 
pect to read from an excluaively Claaucal standpoint. 
He notices the clumnness and want of studied proper- 
tion ai a note of deterioratioii, and no doubt it wat, 
but he appear! also to take exception to the variety of 
detail, which gives the style its essennally Gothic 
character, and is to lovers of Gothic, its redeeming 
feature." This predilection for the classical styles was 
no doubt the result of Gray's general attachment to the 
classics, and should only remind us that fondness of 
genuine Gothic was not a characterisdc of Gray's time. 
Altogether, in spice of the errors and shortcomings of 
Gray's paper, we can only marvel at its general 
breadth of view and ezhibidon of pure taste, and wish 
with Mr. Gosse that he had left more essays on arclu- 
tecniral topics. 

Mftmin 

The remark* on metre and rhyme, to which Gray 
gave this general dtle, as well as the remarks on the 
poetry of Lydgate which follow, were probably among 
the fruits of Gray's sojourn at the British Museum in 
1759-1761. Mr. Gosse believes cheywere written in 
the winter of 1760 and the spring of 1761, but there 
is apparently no more warrant for this year than for the 
preceding year, 1759-60. They were first printed by 
Machiis in 1 8 1 4 ; the ori^als are preserved among the 
manutcripts of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
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A reference to Gray'i letter of April 15, 1770, to 
Thomaa Warton will make it dear that theae fragmenti 
were to have been parts of the History sf English Putry 
which, unhappily. Gray never brought to completion. 
In the Preface to his Histtry >/ English Peelry (i77+). 
i. p. iv., Warton says : 

" A few yean ago, Mr. Maton, with that liberality 
which ever accompanies true genius, gave me an authen- 
tic copy of Mr. Pope' s scheme of a Histary of English 
Ptetry, in which our poet* were classed imder their 
supposed respective schools. The late lamented Mr. 
Qny had ako projected a work of this kind, and trans- 
lated some Runic odes for it* illustration, now pub- 
lished : but soon relinquishing the prosecution of a 
deugn, which would have detained turn from his own 
noble inventions, he most obli^ngly condescended to 
&vour me with the substance of his plan, which I found 
to be that of^r. Pope, couiiderably enUrged, extended, 
and improved." 

Warton goes on to »ay that he found be could not 
use their plan,' but adopted one which •* exhibits with- 
out transpoution the gradual improvements of our poetry, 
at the same time that it uniformly represents the pro- 
gression of our language " (p. v.). 

In no other respect ore Gray's views so much out of 
dale as in respect to metre. He is totally wrong in his 
understanding of "riding rhyme," and Puttenham, 
whom he thinks mistaken, was probably right. like- 
wise, although his remark about ' ' doggerel verse " is , 
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true, that " it wu conuatent with the greatest ezactneti 
in the cxtura and in the measure," still Pnctenham ii 
also right i for the writer of doggerel verse is tied only 
to [he rules of rhyme, cssura, and number of accents, 
and it may be said that these are only the rettrictioos 
that belong to verse anyway. It ii no reproach to Gray 
to say that his lists of poems in Tbe Measures af Verse 
are now wholly antiquated ; for in his day the great 
bulk of English poetry prior to Shakespeare's time re- 
mained unprinted. The lists are indeed remarkable for 
containing as many titles as they do ; and are significant 
u a landmark in the history of English scholarship. 
Gray knows litde or nothing of the metre of Old Eng- 
lish (a suliyecc which sdll has its cruces), as it appears 
from his remarks on the metre ai Fieri the Plnoman, 
a modified tbrm of Old English metre.' As regards the 
origin of rhyme, it is now known, of course, to have 
come into the Romance languages from thoTireek and 
Latin popular poetry of the classical and Middle Age*. 
Wilhelm Grimm, in his Zur Giscbuhu its Reims,* 
collected many examples of rhyme, more or less per- 
fect, from Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, Horace, Tibol- 
lus, and other Latin poets. The Arabs can have had 
little to do with its introduction Into French and Eng- 
lish, since Germanic and French rhyme appeared before 
the Arabs entered into European history. ^ Nor is it 

^ ''It banrt of Indiia Summer for the aldGcrmuiic meCrs.*' 
F. B. Gummere, Bundttok of Peaici, 1890, p. 177. 

■ AhianSungtn Jtr KMgliehn jttaJatu iir Wiaatckafitii 
ui Kir/fB, iS;i, pp. jii-713, apsiaU)' pp. 617 ff. 

* Cf. M. T^-majoilLi, Earn ttmpara^f art tr^muFUm^ 
Ja rjitmit, Piris, 1SS9, pp. C13 f. 
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now tboi^ht likely that the Celn had much to do with 
it, though rhyme wat a regular feature of early Irith 
and Welah poetry. 

On the other hand, in some matterB Gray showed 
retnarkible imight. Hii view that the apparent inequal- 
itie* of Chaucer's metre were due to the mbtaket of 
•cribes is borne out by our modem itudy of maiin* 
(cripts. His remarks against Puctenbam in regard to 
oesural freedom are sensible and are based on the right 
ion of reasoning. Finally, his general theory of the 
cngtn of rhyme among the common people, as far M it 
goes, may still pass as a &ir statement of present-day 
views on the subject. 

On the Ttimi of Jahn Ljdgate 
Two things at once strike the reader of Gray's re- 
marks on Lydgate : first, that he ranks Lydgate rather 
high, placing him in the cUss just below Cliaacer, and 
above Gower and Hoccleve ; and second, that his opin- 
ions of Lydgate as here expressed are based wholly on 
The Fall ef Princes. A* this work contains some 
4.0,000 lines, however, if Gray read it through, he 
had some grounds on which to judge of the poet, even 
though Lydgate' be the longest-winded of all medieval 
English poets. Gray's opinion of Lydgate is shared by 
many who have probably read more widely in Lyd- 
gate's works than had Gray.' 

< 5«c the note on p. 06 a. 

■ Tbui Dt. Schick, la hii ialmducCuin to Tit TaifU t/Glai, 

EdTi,, iayi i " It certiinl)' doei not occur to me to claim far 
jdpte s plice m the ralau of lugJiei poettj j but I tUnk we 
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Gray'a treitinem of Lydgate'i life it of coune quite 
inadequate ; doubtle« he would have amplified it before 
he waa aitisfied with it. Yet it is to be noted that none 
of Ilia dates needa to be changed to-day. At the time 
of wriiiDg, the tacts of Lydgate'a life did not tntereat 

mult iUdw that not JnlrcijueiiElf do we meet in hii better worlu, 
egpeciill)' in choK of tiia youth, with punga whkb brevhe true 
poetry, or at oU eventi, lie qd the bordsrlanda of tnie poetiy. . . . 
Morcovet, hit la>e of Nature, hii humour, bii eunett piety, hii 
admiration of hii bctten or of geniui beyond hij reach — alwayi 
tendered UDgrod^gly^ tbelove of hii counlTy.hb national piide, 

lnE«iliii lFriieri,n. lo^i. (1S90), Henry Motley bai thii 
to ny I "JohD Lydgate wai a bright, pleuuit, and eamoc mDok, 
who wrote dear, flaent Tene in any ityle then reputable ; but who 
«u moM apt at the telling of luch moral itorie* at hit public liked. 
Sometimci he wat at proliv, and he alwaya wat aa muucal, ai the 
old nmazicen who had been ntiriied by Cbaucei in * &t 
Tbopit ' ; but he piefernd to Iiice hit henct and heroiaet out of 
tbe Maityrology ^ and he could write cleverly Co order, for the 1^ 
bmy of any monailery, the legeod of hi patron taint . . . John 
Lyi^te wat not a poet of great genim ; but he wat a man with 
muik ID bit life. Hewutiill oft barmoiryof tomethlng morithan 
wonb, not more dilTute than hit age liked him to be, and there- 
fore, with goodicaaon, popular and honoured among T'ngli'h read- 
en in the fifteenth century, " 

Fmally, ten Brink ( Giuiichu itr nigHicin Ijiaratar, Stnv 
'""'b 1893 1 ii. i;i) thut eipreuci binuelf : " Lydgate baitCTon 
Htua >ui dai Zeug lu einem riichtigen Volludichter : eine welf 
freudjge, epiiche Sdmmung, eine minnljch detbe Natnr, welcbc 
aarteren Empfindungcn keineiwegi Tertcblonen war, eben kill und 
lichtig beobachtenden Blick, einen entwicketten Saa fiir Natur- 
tehSnhdt. Waa ihm fehlte, war die bedeutcnde Oripnaliiat, der 
wdte Geilchttkreit, die geittige Tle^ und Fdnheit, die dem Kuntt' 
dichter uncntbehrlich und, nU er lich liba dat Mittcbnati 
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on CO more important roitten — Lyd- 
gmte'» knowledge of Latin, hia " long ptocttm," hit 
fitnle rhym«, hii ability to portray emotion, his HCire 
on women and on monks. Gray'a remirkt on theie 
topic* are temperate and illuminating. So £ir ae they 
go, in the main they have never been superteded, and 
there is nowhere to-day any better general estimate of 
Lydgate than that here ftirniBhed by the fini modem 
itudent of the fiiieenth century poet. 

Samuel Daniel 

The l>rief character slcetch of the poet Daniel, like 
the obtervatioiu on metre and on Lydgate, was in- 
tended to form a part of the projected Hhtsrj »f Eng- 
lish Paelry. It was first printed in The Jibenteum 
fat July 29, 1854 {No, 1396, pp. 941 f.), a few 
days before the aaie of the Petm collection of Gray 
Mas., of which it formed a part, and so iar aa I know 
has never been reprinted. While aomewhat aketchy 
and fragmentary in character, it neverthelesa dciervea 
to be incoTporaCed into a collection of Gray'a proae 
writinga. 

The Letters 

Gray was a &irly industrious though by no meant a 
Toluminons letter- writer. Of hia lettera some 375 have 
been published, which were written between 1736 
and 1 77 1. Hia chief correapondenta were his mother 
(until her death in 1753), West (1736-43), Walpole 
( 1736-68 ),ThomasWharton (1740-71), John Chute 
(1741-61}, Maaon (1753-70), James Brown 
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(1757-70), tndNichoUa (1764-71).' Of these the 
only one now remembered except for thii connectioa 
with Gny ia Walpole. 

This ia not the place for a characterization of Gray'* 
letten as a collection. All the cjualitiei of the beat let* 
ten are exhibited — eaae, fiuniliar playfiilneas, aym- 
pathy with the point of view of the correapondent, the 
chann of good breeding, perfect tnithfalneu, — and to 
do jiutice to them would require more apace than can 
here be given. The reader may be referred to Mr. 
Tovey'a excellent inCro^ucriona. 

In tbia volume I have Inchided from the letten a 
niunber of extracts pertaining mainly to literary criti- 
otm. Many of them, perhaps, are not to be taken too 
terionsly, bong merely off-hand fint impreaaiona. One 
of the moat important lettera, aa Profeasor Suntabury 
haa pointed out, ia the one • written to Weat in April, 
probably of 1742, in which Gray defends a cardinal 
principle of Romantic style: the principle of democntic 
freedom for the poet. In another interesting letter to 
Walpole ( 1748), he reviews Dodaley's Mistellany, be- 
stowing praise and blame with laate and jodgment. 
Important, too, are the remarks on the Letters Prefixed 
to Mason's Elfrida, in which he shows some of the 
limitationa imposed by the presence of the chorus. 
Many illuminating comments are acattered throughout 
the crMdsma of Muon's worb, aa, for example,! 

' For inlcrating icmuki on nme c^ ChcK men, aec the LdBo- 
diinian to the Ltmrty ed. Tonj, ii. pp. ix.-xaxr. 
' See the ten, p. 134. 
* Sec the ictt, p. 321 f- 
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where Gray fpetk), rderring to Mtdor'i aong in Ca- 
ractaeas, of the di£«reDce between the lyric ityle tnd 
othen, and czpIiiD* why it cannot be long luatained. 
A nomber of letters touch on tbeOHumic controversy, 
on which we find Gray with the will to believe, yet 
not blind to the eyidence Rgainst the fnigmentg. Not- 
able, too, it hit letter to Bomtctten in which he com- 
ment! wiiely on Flito'i portrait of ■ philosopher. In 
iu euentiil elements thb portrait may well be applied to, 
and lairly describes. Gray himself. He too was gende, 
magnanimous, temperate, generous, accustomed to large 
views of things. Other qualities he lacked of those ne- 
cessary for ■' one who would govern the rest of man- 
kind." But the noblest qualities of true manhood were 
generonsly meted out to him, and shine throughout his 



We may, then, recapitulate thus the ptnnts empht- 
rized in this introduction: Gray lived the life of a re- 
cluse and a scholar, caring little for society and less for 
domestic life; absorbed in his boob; deeply interested 
in antiqmty, yet not bdi&rent to the spectacle of con- 
temporary activity; viewing this spectacle, however, 
without a desire to et^ge actively in its struggles; car- 
ing litde for fame and much for virtue. The smallness 
of his literary product was due not to the frigid atmo- 
sphere of the time which some have thought prevented 
himfiom "speaking out," but to other causes, — lack 
of stimulus from his fiiends, the growing predominance 
of the scholarly temperament and inclination, his highly 
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critical and futidioiu taste, his natural reticence, hit in- 
dolence or averaioc to active creative efibrt, and his lack 
of ambition. In cridciBm Gray ranged himself at the 
start with the Romanticists, and was never bound . by 
tradition or undue veneration for authority. His critical 
proK ia small in bulk but important and significant be- 
cauae of liis attitude, that of the learner rather than the 
judge or arUter, and because he possessed the qualities 
necessary for ■ great critic — disinterestedness, a sense 
of humor, sound learning, and sympathy. His critical 
utterances, though fragmentary, are always suggestiTe, 
and are among oor valuable inheritances from the dght- 
eenth century, 

VII. BIBLIOGRAFHICAL NOTE 

Alt of Gray's prose, we have seen, was published 
posthumously. The lettera first appeared in the " Mem- 
oirs of His Life and Writings " prefixed by Mason to 
hiseditionof Gray's /*«!«/, York, 1775. The Oiser- 
vatitiu en English Mttre, the Notes an Aristafhana 
and Plato, and other prose fragments were firat printed 
by Thomas J. Mathias in his edition of the Warki, 
London, 1814. Gray'a correspondence with Norton 
Nicholls wu pnbliibed by the Rev. John Mitfbrd in 
1843; his correspondence with Mison, by the same 
editor in 1853. The moat recent edition of hia com- 
plete works is that of Mr. Edmund Gosse (4 volumes, 
London, 1884, revised in 1902), which m matters of 
detail is somewhat inaccurate. A selection from Gray'a 
poetry and prose, edited by Professor William L. 
Phelp and including valuable critical matter, was pnb- 
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lulled in Gtnn'i Atbttuenm Pren Striif is 1894. 
Grajr't Letlirs, adminbly edited by Mr. Dnocui C. 
Tovey, are now being published in three voluma in 
fiohn't Libnry (70I. i., 1900, vol, ii., 1904). Ap- 
pended to rolume ii. tie Nicholli' RemiMiicemrei tf 
Gray, writtenin 1805. The fiillut life of Gray, thoDg}i 
very inaccurate, >« that by Gosk {Eitglitb Men *f 
Letters Sciia, 18S2, new edition, 1S89). The moit 
tmatwonhy account of hit life ii by the late Sir Ledie 
Stephen {DietiiiMrj 1/ NttiMa/ Biagr^iy, XJm. 11- 
18, 1890). Valuable etiays on Gray are by Matthevr 
Arnold (in Ward's EngUib Ptets, London, 1880), 
Lowell (The New Frincetan Review, i. 1S3-177, 
March, 1 886, reprinted in Ua Latest Uttr»rj Essay, 
1892), Tovey in Gray and His Friends (Cambridge, 
1890), T, H. Wanen. "Gray and Dante" {The 
Mtnlh/f Review, iii. 147-164, June, 1901, re[»inted 
in hia Essays if Ftets and Pietry, 1909), and Thomu 
M. Parron in his Studies ef a Be»i-Lever, 1904. A 
fiill bibliography of Gray by the editor of this volume 
will appear in The Jaumal ^ English and Grrmamir 
FbiUkgy. 
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(FUt. Op. SoniiL Vol. i, p. 57.) 
This bmous dialogue was supposed by Paiu^ 
tius ' the stoick, a great admirer of Plato, not to 
be genuine, or at least interpolated, rather, ai it 
seems, from his own persuasion * of the soul's 
mbrtality, than from any thing in the piece itself 
unlike the manner or the tenets of the phildso- 
pber, to whom it has always been ascribed. The 
whole course of antiquity has regarded it as one 
of his principal works ; and (what seems decisive) 
Aristotle ■ himself cites it, as a work of his 
master. 

The historical part of it is admirable, and, 
though written and disposed with all the art and 
management of the best tragjck writer, (for the 
slightest circumstance in it wants not lU force 
and meaning) it exhibits nothing to the eye but 

* AnthoIodifL 1,44. *Ciccn>|TiucQuMt.Li,u. 

*lbtMCtlBt.Li,a. 
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the noble timplicity of nature. Every intelligent 
reader will feel what those who were eye-wit- 
nesses are said to have felt, namely, i-^ roA. 
Kpaaw, i.iri rt t^ itSov^ avyK^Kpa/xii'Tp' ifxtni Kiu f^ 
AiJn^i. The innocence, the humanity, the cheer- 
fulness, and the unaffected intrepidity of Socrates, 
will draw some tears from him (as it did many 
from them) as for the loss of a father; and will> 
at the same time, better than any arguments, 
shew him a soul, which, if it were not so, at 
least deserved to be immortal. 

The reasoning part is far inferior, sometime* 
weak, sometimes &lse, too obscure, too ab- 
stracted, to convince us of any thing ; yet with t. 
mixture of good sense and with many fine observa- 
tions. The fabulous account of a future state 
is too particular and too fantastick an invention 
for Socrates to dwell upon at such a time, and 
Jias less decorum and propriety in it than the 
other parti of the dial<^e, 

Socrates attempts in this dialogue to prove, 
that true philosophy is but a continual prepara- 
tion for death ; its daily study and practice being 
to wean and separate the body from the soul, 
whose pursuit of truth is perpetually stopped and 
impeded by the numerous avocations, the little 
pleasures, pains, and necessities of its companion. 
Thaty as death is but a transition frtHn its oppo- 
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. ute,' life (in the ume manneras heat it from cold, 
; weakness from strength, and all things, both in 
the natural and in the moral world, from their 
contraries)' so life is only a transition from death ; 
whence he would infer the probability of a met- 
. empsychosis. That, tucb propositions,* as every 
one assents to at first, being self-evident, and no 
one giving any account how such parts of knowl- 
edge, on which the rest are founded, were origin- 
ally conveyed to our mind, there must have been 
a pre-existent state, in which the soul was ac- 
quainted with these truths, which she recollects 
and assents to on their recurring to her in this 
life. Tbat^ as truth is eternal and immutable, 
and not visible to our senses but to the soul alone; 
and as the empire, which she exercises over the 
body, bears a resemblance to the power of the 
Divinity, it is probable that she, like her object, 
is everlasting and unchangeable, atid, like the 
office she bears, something divine. That, it can- 
not be, as gome have thought, merely a harmony 
resulting from a disposition of parts in the body, 
since it directs, commands, and restrains the func- 

' Thii wu 10 idea of pTthigorii. 'Er jif i^ nkm^ - fr 
jM U tinea ^«ap«. Diog. Licit. I. I, i. ». 

Sociitci hu ei[daiacit (be iime doctrine in tlie Mem, p. Rt, 
ftc but latliet a> conjecturit than demanitrible, for he iddt, 
m Ihe coacluDon, p. 86. Ti itiit yt £Ua ghn tw win iwip rti 
X4y«i Iilrxn^ia^iffliv, la. 
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dons of that veiy body. That^ the soul, being 
the cause of life to the body, can never itself be 
susceptible of death; and tbat^ there will be a 
state of rewards and punishments, the scene of 
which he takes pains in describing, though he 
concludes, that no man can tell exactly where or 
what it shall be. 

Dacier's superstition and folly are so great in 
his notes on the Phaedo, that they are not worth 
dwelling upon. 
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ESSAY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
LORD BOLINGBROKE 

I WILL allow Lord Bolingbroke, that the moral, 
as well as physical, attributes of God must be 
known to us only a posteriori, and that this is 
the only real knowledge we can have either of 
the one or the other; I will allow too that per- 
haps It may be an idle distinction which we 
make between them : His moral attributes being 
as much in his nature and essence as those we 
call his physical i but the occasion of our making 
some d^tinction is plainly this : His eternity, 
iniinity, omniscience, and almighty power, are 
not what connect him, if I may so speak, with 
us his creatures. We adore him, not because 
he always did in every place, and always will, 
exist ; but because he gave, and still preserves to 
us our own existence by an exertion of his good- 
ness. We adore him, not because he knows and 
can do all things, but because he made us cap- 
able of knowing and of doing what may conduct 
us to happiness. It is therefore his benevolence 
which we adore, not his greatness or power} 
and if we are made only to bear our part in a 
system, without any regard to our own partic- 
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ular happiness, wc can no longer worship him as 
our all-bounteou« parent. There is no meaning 
in the term. The idea of his malevolence (an 
impiety I tremble to write) must succeed. Wc 
have nothing left but our fears, and those too 
vain ; for whither can they lead but to despair 
and the sad desire of annihilation I <* If then, 
justice and goodness be not the same in God as 
in our ideas, we mean nothing when we say that 
God is necessarily just and good ; and for the 
same reason it may as well be said ^at we 
know not what we mean when, according to Dr. 
Clarke, (Evid. 26th) we affirm that he is neces- 
sarily a wise and intelligent Being." What then 
can Lord Bolingbrokc mean, when he says every 
thing shews the wisdom of God i and yet adds, 
every thing does not shew in like manner the 
goodness of God, conformably to our ideas of 
this attribute in either! By wisdom he mutt 
only mean, that God knows and emplo)r8 the 
fittest means to a certain end, no matter what 
that end may be. This indeed is a proof of 
knowledge and intelligence ; but these alone do 
not constitute wisdom ; the word implies the 
application of these fittest means to the best and 
kindest end : or, who will call it true wisdom I 
Even amongst ourselves, it is not held as such. 
All the attributes then that he seems to think 
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apparent in the constitution of things, are hia 
unity, infinity, eternity, and intelligence ; from 
no one of which, I boldly affirm, can result any 
duty of gratitude or adoration incumbent on 
mankind, more than if He and all things round 
him were produced, as some have dared to think, 
by the necessaiy working of eternal matter in 
an infinite vacuum : for what does it avail to 
add intelligence to those other physical attri- 
butes, imless that intelligence be directed, not 
only to the good of the whole, but also to the 
good of every individual of which chat whole is 
composed } 

It is therefore no impiety, but the direct con- 
trary, Co say that human justice and the other 
virtues, which are indeed only various applica- 
tions of human benevolence, bear some resem- 
blance to the moral attributes of the supreme 
Being. It is only by means of that resemblance, 
we conceive tbem in him, or their effects in bis 
works. It is by the same means only, chac we 
comprehend those physical attributes which his 
Lordship allows to be demonstrable. How can 
we fonn any notion of his unity, but from that 
unity of which we ourselves are conscious? 
How of his existence, but from our own con- 
sciousness of existing ? How of his power, but 
of that power which we experience in ourselves i 
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Yet neither Lord Bolingbroke nor any other 
man, that thought on these subjects, ever be- 
lieved that these our ideas were real and full re- 
presentations of these attributes in the Divinity. 
They say he knows ; they do not mean that he 
compares ideas which he acquired from sensa- 
tion, and draws conclusions from them. They 
say he acts; they do not mean by impulse, nor 
as the soul acts on an organized body. They 
say he is omnipotent and eternal ; yet on what 
are their ideas founded, but on our own narrow 
conceptions of space and duration, prolonged 
beyond the bounds of place and time ? Either, 
therefore, there is a resemblance and analogy 
(however imperfect and distant) between the 
attributes of the Divinity and our conceptioni 
of them, or we cannot have any conceptions of 
them at all. He allows we ought to reason from 
earth, that we do know, to heaven which we do 
not know { how can we do so but by that affinity 
which appears between one and the other I 

In vain, then, does my Lord attempt to ridi- 
cule the warm but melancholy imagination of 
Mr. WoUaston in that fine soliloquy : " Must I 
then bid my last farewell to these walks when 
I close these lids, and yonder blue r^iont and 
all this scene darken upon me and go outf 
Must I then only serve to furnish dust to be 
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mingled with the ashes of these herds and plants, 
or with this dirt under my feet ? Have I been 
set so far above them in life, only to be levelled 
with them in death?"' No thinking head, no 
heart, [hat has the least sensibility, but must 
have made the same reflection j or at least must 
feel, not the beauty alone, but the truth of it 
when he hears it from the mouth of another. 
Now what reply will Lord Bolingbrolce make to 
these questions which are put to him,' not only 
by Wollaston, but by all mankind I He will tell 
you, that we, that is, the animals, vegetables, 
nones, and other ciads tf earthy are all connected 
in one immense design, that we are all Dramatis 
Personac, in different characters, and that we 
were not made for ourselves, hut for the action : 
that it is foolish, presumptuous, impious, and 
profane to murmur a^inst the Almighty Author 
of this drama, when we feel ourselves unavoid- 
ably unhappy. On the contrary, we ou^t to 
rest our head on the soft pillow of resignation, 
on the immovable rock of tranquillity ; secure, 
that, if our pains and afflictions grow violent in- 
deed, an immediate end will be put to our mis- 
erable being, and we shall be mingled with the 
dirt under our feet, a thing common to all the 
animal kind; and of which he who complains 
* BeUgioa gf Nituie DdiouKd, Kct 9, p. Mf, qnnto. 
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does not seem to have been set by his reason so 
far above them in life, as to deserve not to be 
mingled with them in death. Such is the con- 
solation his philosophy gives us, and such the 
hope on which his tranquillity was founded. 
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ESSAY ON NORMAN ARCHI- 
TECTURE 

The characteristics of the old Norman or (as 
Sir Christopher Wren calls it) the Saxon Archi- 
tecture, arc great solidity, heaviness, and rude 
simplicity, better adapted to castles, walls of 
cities, and other places of defence, than to the 
purposes of habitation, magnificence, or religious 
worship. It seems indeed to be copied from the 
Roman style in that degenerate state to which 
it was reduced under the later emperors ; for it 
seems but natural that the Franks ' in Gaul, the 
Saxons in England, and other barbarous nations 
in the several countries which had made a part 
of the Roman empire (when they were once 
settled there, and found leisure to apply them- 
selves to the arts of peace) should imitate those 
many monuments which were every where be- 
fore their eyes, and especially (as they them- 
selves were now become Christians) such as had 
been long consecrated to the uses of religion, 
and were filled with the miraculous relics and 
representations of those saints who were the 
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principal objccti of their worship. It may be 
asked, why then did they not rather imitate the 
beautiful remains of a better age, of which many 
were then in being, as some of them exist to 
this day i I answer, because taste had nothing 
to do in their choice ; because the fabrics erected 
in the time and for the purposes of Christianity 
had a nearer connection with their own faith ; 
and lastly, because the artizans employed in 
them were probably their subjects and natives 
of the country, who received these arts by tra- 
dition from their fathers, and were unaccustomed 
to any other Style of building. 

The particulars which distinguish this kind 
of architecture, which seems to have lasted in 
England from the time of the Conquest (if not 
earlier) to the beginning of Henry the Third's 
reign, that is, from a. D. 1066 to about 1 216, are 
chiefly these. 

First distinctien. The itmi-^ircular^ or rmnd- 
htadedy ' arch^ generally, if not always, used in the 

* I cuiDol ibnliiEdj (ffirni, thit the; nerer made UR of the 
ptintti arch, becMiie tbe greil veKem lover it EI7 now riiei upon 
four luck irchei; Hme of the raaget, (00, wtiich idora tbe outdde 
of thii isd si [he Galilee adjommg, ire of like fom, and the giand 
irchoin frOBtunderthemiddletoweroFPeteibonHighaTe^'iiurf: . 
but jet I do luipect that all tbne were alteiatioai and additioaa 
made in luceceding ^ca, which, T am pcnuaded, waa a canmon 
practice with regard to windowt, in order to let in more light, asd 
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three orders which commonly compose the nare, 
namely, the lower great one that opens to the 
side aisles ; the second, which runs in front of 
the two corridores over those aisles ; and the up- 
permost, which forms a sort of arcade before the 
higher range of windows. The doors, the vault 
of the aisles, and even the windows, are in this 
form too, and the arch is usually wide beyond 
the just proportion of its height. 

The same arching is frequently used to cover 
the long vacancy of a dead wall, and forms an 
arcade adhering to it with tall clumsy ' pillars and 
extraordinary narrow intercolumns ; and for a like 
purpose they frequently employed a wider arch- 
work rising on short columns and interlaced, so 
that the curve of one arch intersecting that of its 
neighbour, their pillars or legs stand at only half 
the distance from each other that they otherwise 
would do. This, though only an ornament, might 
perhaps surest the idea of building on pointed 
arches, afterwards in use, as the intersection of 
two circular ones produces the same efiect to the 
eye. 

Second diitinction. The massy piers, or pillars, 

alto CO take Oft fmm the plain and heavj appearance of tEtoae tliick 
vaUi. 

> Thej have no awetl, nor gradual diminution, which aeeina to 
bethecauM of thii dumij appearance; beiide>tbit,th^ Mind too 
doK togetbcT. 
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either of sui octagonal, round, or elliptical form, 
on which the arches rise. They are sometimes 
decagons, or duodeczgons, or even a mixture of 
all these, without any correspondence or regular- 
ity at al), as in the choir at Peterborough : their 
hei^t is generally far too short for their diame- 
ter, which gives them the appearance of great 
strength joined with heaviness. This latter fault 
seems to have struck even the eyes of that age 
itself, and, to conceal it, they added a flat pilaster 
on four sides of the pier, with a slender half- 
column projecting from it, or (to lighten it still 
more) covered the pier almost entirely with clus- 
tered pillars of small diameter, adhering to its 
surfoce, which in reality bear little or nothing of 
the weight, and serve merely for ornament. This 
latter had so good an eflect, that it was adopted 
by all architects of succeeding times, and con- 
tinued till the revival of the Greek and Roman 
style. There are very ancient examples of these 
cluster-piers to be seen, sometimes intermixed 
alternately with the plainer kind, as at Durham ; 
sometimes interspersed among them, as it were 
by chance, as at Peterborough ; and sometimes 
alone and unmixed, as in the views of old St. 
Paul's, and at Ely. From the capital of the piers 
usually rises a half-column of but small diameter, 
which, passing between the arches of the two 
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apper orders in the nave or choir Sec, reaches 
<]uitc up to the roof, and is a principal grace of 
these buildings. 

On the outside, as they have no buttresses, 
which were the invention of later ages, the walls 
are commonly adorned either with half-columns 
or with flat stripes of stone-worlc, resembling a 
plain pilaster, at regular distances. 

Third distinction. The capitals of the piers and 
smaller columns have great variety in their forms; 
the square, the octagon, the cushioned, or swell- 
ing beneath, with four flat faces cut in a semi- 
arcle, the convex part downward, and sometimes 
adorned ' with a mantling, or piece of drapery 
trussed like a festoon. Some of the large ones 
there are which, swelling like the last underneath, 
break above* into eight or sixteen angular pro- 
jections, something like the rostra of an antique 
ship. Others are round, and decked with an awk- 
ward imitation > of acanthus leaves, curling at the 
point into a sort of volutes. These, and many 
other uncouth forms and inventions, may be seen 
in the arcade of the side aisles at Peterborough, 
where they have studied to vary all the capitals, 
as far as their art reached, and seem to have 
thought there was a beauty in this confusion : 
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they are all in general too squat and too groii 
for the pillars which they are meant to adorn, 
not to mention the rudeness they have in com- 
mon with every other member of these buildings, 
that required any sculpture or delicacy of work- 
manship. 

Fourth diftinction. The ceilings, at least in the 
wider and loftier pans, as of the nave, choir, and 
transepts, &c. were usually, I imagine, only of 
timber, perhaps because they wanted the skill to 
vault with stone in these great intervals, though 
they practised it in the smaller. They are either 
entirely flat, as at Peterborough, or gabel-fash- 
ioned with rafters, as in the transepts at Ely, or 
coved with frame-work made of small scandings 
of wood, and lying open to the leads, as in the 
nave of the same church, 

Fifih diitinctian. The omamentSf which are 
chiefly mouldings in front of the arches, and 
fasciae or broad lists of carving, which run along 
the walls over them or beneath the windows, are 
without any neatness, and full as clumsy as the 
capitals above mentioned ; the most frequent of 
them is the zig~zag, or chevron-work. There are 
also biUeied-iROuliing, the nail-head, as in the 
great tower at Hereford and in the pendents of 
arches in the nave of old St. Paul's, resembling 
the heads of large nails drove in at r^ular dis- 
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tances; the mtuU,' which I call by that name 
from its likeness to a coat nebule in heraldiy; 
and the /»zMf< and mun^/f lattice-work. These, 
with the ranges of arch-work rising one over 
another, with which they decorated the fronts 
of buildings and the sides of their towers on the 
outside, are the principal inventions which they 
employed for ornament. As to statues,' niches,* 
canopies, finialls, and tracery, they were the im- 
provements of another age. 

Such are the most obvious distinctions of this 
early style of building. An accurate inspection 
of those remains, which have their dates well 
ascertained, might possibly discover many other 
particulars, and also shew us the gradual advances 
of the art within the period which I have as- 
signed ; for it is not to be imagined that all the 
forms which I have described made their appear- 
ance at one and the same time, or that the build- 

' Under ibe highnt nmge oi windowt od (be outude of Peter- 
borough Catbedril, and duwhere. 

' T^ere mi7 be Hme figure! eitlDt in Englud, in itoDE or 
wood, older tbui the period which I haie here aiiigned, but thej 
made uo part of the architect's dctign, anderenon lepulcbral moo- 
Umenti are TCrj rare; beiidei that their originality maj well be 
diipuled ; for example, that of Siag Etbelbald on Cronland Bridge, 
ol King Ouic at Worceiter, of Robert Courthoie at Gloucnter, &c. 

' Tbeie Ktthii, when (hey had the figure of any taint in (hem, 
were called ptrti, whence comet our old phiaaeof kdng firkid \if, . 
or eipcted (o public liev. 
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ingi, for example, in the first yean of Henry the 
Second were exactly like those erected in the end 
of his reign. Any eye may perceive the difference 
between the body and aisles of the choir at Peter- 
borough, with the east side of the transept, and 
the semicircular tribune which finishes the same 
choir, the two ends and west side of the transept, 
and the whole nave of the church : yet all these 
were built within the compass of five and thirty 
years by two successive abbots. 

Upon the whole, these huge structures claim 
not only the veneration due to their great an- 
tiquity, but (though far surpassed in beauty by the 
buildings of the three succeeding centuries) have 
really a rude kind of majesty, resulting from the 
loftiness of their naves, the gloom of their aisles, 
and the hugeness of their massive members, which 
fcem calculated for a long duration. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON ENGLISH 
METRE 

Thoogh I would not with Mr. Urty," the Ed- 
itor of Chaucer, insert words and syllables, un- 
authorized by the oldest manuscripts, to help out 
what seems lame and defective in the measure 
of our ancient writers, yet as I see those msuiu- 
scnpts, and the first * printed editions, so ex- 
tremely inconstant in their manner of spelling 
one and the same word as to vary continually, 
and often in the compass of two lines, and seem 
to have no fixed orthography, I cannot help 
thinking it probable, that many great inequalities 
in the metre are owing to the neglect of tran- 
scribers, or that the manner of reading made up 
for the defects which appear in the writing. Thus 
the y which wc often sec prefixed to participles 
passive, jfclcpcd, /hcwe, &c. is not a mere airbi- 

* Set the Prefui ta Unj'i Chuicei. Fol. 

' Ttiit incoaMaacy of tbe muuer of qwUing oae tad the tune 
word ii not confined to the Grit printed copiei, but ii found equiUj 
in the MSS. lhem<elve>. Thii ii no wonder, for the Italiuu them- 
•elrci, cootemporuy with Chiucer, writing in In ige when litera- 
ture began to Bouriib, and in 1 language more regular and gram- 
matical thin that of anj neighbouring countrj, had yet no Gied 
orthography, at tppeari from the original mtautcriptt of Frtncetco 
Btrbmno, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, which IT* ttiU praerrcd. 
(See Cretcinibau, Ccmentirj, L 6.) 
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trary insertion to fill up the verse, but is the old 
Anglo-Saxon augment, always prefixed formerly 
to suchpaRicipIes,a3/'Iufod (loved) from lufian 
(to love),/*ned, from nedan (to read), &c. which 
augincnt,asearlyas Edward the Confessor's time, 
began to be written with a y^ or an i, as ^lufod, 
tseld, for ;«lufod, gescld, (loved, sold,) as Dr. 
Hickcs' informs us in his Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar, C. 2a, p. 136. This syllable, though (I 
suppose) then out of use in common speech, our 
poets inserted, where it suited them, in verse. 
The same did they by the final syllable of verbs, 
as brenntft, corrcc/in, dronifiB, &c. (to burn, cor- 
rect, drink,) which was also Saxon, all the infin- 
itives in that tongue ending with an an, or wn, as 

' And Ke Samncr'a Snoa Dictioniry in Gc. Cbiucet uemt to 
hiTC been «dl iwut of theinjuiticcthit tui copyitCa might chiDce 
taifelobinii he Hyt, tcmtidi the cod of hii Tnului, 
"And for Ihere ii » greit diwraitie, 
In Englicb, and in writing of oui toog; 
So pray I to God, that none miiwiice thee, 
Ne thee mii-melre for detaut of tong 
And redde where n Ihou be, or elie Bag, 
That thou be underitond', God I beieecb — " 
Tct in uiather place he layi, 

"But for the rime i> light and lewde. 
Yet make it aotnewhat agreeable 
Though nme Terw fajle in a lyllable." 

C3d b. of Fime.) 

Aod io Mji Lydgate of bimielf : 

"Becauie I know the vene Ihenin it wrocg, 
Ai beiog nme too abort, and aome too long.** 

(Chronick cf Troye, p. 31!.) 
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hehjTigean, to bury, magin, to be able,;//ran, to 
rejoice, and most of the participles passive, and 
the plural persons terminaring with the same let- 
ter, as^gifundcn, found, besvjungen, beaten, &c. ; 
and wty gi, hi, mihton, (we, he, they, might), we 
waldoR, we would ; we sceoldon, we should ; we 
oron, we are, &c. This termination began to be 
omitted after the Danes were settled among us ; 
for in the Cimbrick tongue the verbs usually fin- 
ished inn, as /r^i^a, to gripe, i6<t^, to have, which 
in the Saxon were grtipan, habin ; the transition 
is very apparent thence to the English which 
we now speak. As then our writers ' inserted 

> The •unc thing ii obiemble in Che M SS. ind fint editioiu of 
dMltilianPoeti. Etco in Dantc'i and in Fnrirdi't time, u, 
"Ndlo Hito primaio nan a riaulti." 

Purgitorio, c. 14, T. 6(. 
And, 

"Ecco Cia di Fiitoia, Guitton d' ftzeao." 

Trionfo detl- Amore, e«pit. 4, T. 31. 
In both which -wata there !■ a i^Uible too much, on vhich Crei- 
chnbeni obierm, "CoitumiTino gli anlichi riming ogca iiit\ 
che in fin d' una mce •' incoDtriri U Tocale > tra due iltri Tocal^ 

mmte, beochi Is voce ad arbitrio la KiiTenero or innca coa 
raportrofe, ed ora inteia." (Iitor : della Volg : Poena, 1. i, p. 9.) 
And one would think thai Ihej occaiionallf practised the tame 
thing in irllablet nM ecndttiag of a vowel tttly, b j that tctk of m 
tncienC poet, which he dtei, 

where in reading the;^ ptobabl; nmk the Ian tyllable of armaara, 
becauae the accent did not [ail upon it. Thit might leii offeod them, 
becauie their eara were ao uaed to the Proreucal dialect, id which 
tdnmdance of wotdi are the laoie with the Italian, were not the lut 
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these initial and final letters, or omitted tbem ; 
and, where we sec them written, we do not doubt 
that they were meant to fill up the measure ; it 
follows, that these Poets had an ear not insensi- 
ble to defects in metre} and where the verse 
seems to halt, it is very probably occasioned by 
the transcriber's neglect, who, seeing a word spelt 
differently from the manner then customary, 
changed or omitted a few letters without reflecting 
on the injury done to the measure. The case is 
the same with the genitive case singular and the 
nominative plural of many nouns, which by the 
Saxon inflection had an additional syllable, as 
u/erJ, a word, ivfriiii, of a word : smith, a smith, 
smitbis, of a smith, smithas, smiths, which, as 
Hickes observes, is the origin of the formation 
of those cases in our present tongue ; but we now 
have reduced them, by our pronunciation, to an 
equal number of syllables with their nominatives 
singular. This was commonly done too, I imag- 
ine, in Chaucer's and Lydgate's time; but, in 
verse, they took the liberty either to follow the 
old language in pronouncing the final syllabic, or 
to sintc the vowel and abridge it, as was usual, 
according to the necessity of their versification, 

■jrHable cut off, i> ^iaat for pietofc, teqiinf for Kguente, podertn 
For poderfljp, jack for fitto, Ace. and doubtltas from rbal languige 
tbe Iiiliini bonuwed their cuitOBi of linking the TOvel in the end 
of m4a]r wordi atplcMure, whea the next begjntwithaaoanoiii^ 
which they do« do in pmie, u well u in Tcnc 
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For example, they would read either vTolCttet 
with four syllables, or violets with three ; ban>», 
or banks ; triumphys, or triumphs, indifFerently. 
I have mentioned (in some remarlcs on the verses 
of Lydgatc) the e mute, and their use of it in 
words derived from the French, and I imagine 
that they did the same in many words of true Eng- 
lish origin, which the Danes had before robbed 
of their final consonant, writing iute for the 
Saxon butan (without), ti/hra for biforan (before), 
ondredt for enirtadan (to dread), gebringe for g^ 
hringan (to bring), dettne for demon (to deem), 
and abundance of other words. Here we may 
easily conceive, that though the n was taken 
away, yet the e continued to be pronounced 
faintly, and though in time it was quite dropped 
in conversation, yet when the poet thought iit to 
make a syllable of it, it no more offended their 
ears than it now oSends those of a Frenchman 
to hear it so pronounced, in verse. 

Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, addressed 
to Queen Elizabeth in 1587, tells us, I. 2, c. 4, 
that " Chaucer, Lydgate, and others used Cesures 
either very seldom, or not at all, or else very 
licentiously; and many times made their mectres 
(they called them riding Riymi) of such un- 
shapely words as would allow no convenient ce- 
ture; and therefore did let their rymes run out at 
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length, and never staid till they came to the end ; 
which manner, though it were not to be roisliked 
in some sort of meetre, yet in every long verse 
the cesure ought to be kept precisely, if it were 
but to serve as a law to correct the licentiousness 
of Rymers. Besides that it pleaseth the eare 
better, and shcweth more cunning in the maker 
by following the rule of his restraint, for a Rymer 
that will be tied by no rules at all, but range as 
be list, may utter what he will j but such manner 
ofPocsy is called in our Vulgar, "Jfyffi*Z)igr///,' 

' It ippeiri from Aldennin Fibiin'* Frologiie to (he Mcond 
Tolume oS bii Chioaicle, wrilloi io Henry the SevcDth'a reign, 
ihit the (ree lerK, where no riact number o( ^Habla wu oh- 
■ened, vii tben called degrrill. Thiu, 
"Now voidd I lajat 
In wordea ptainc 
Some honour laiyae, 

And bring to mynde 
Of [hU aunciente atye. 
That K) goodly ii to k, 
And full trewe ner hatb be, 
And aln fuU kjnde, *C 

For though I ihuld all day tell. 
Or that with my rymi dogirill 
Hjghi I not yet halfe do ipeU 
Thii townu great honour, jte. 

To the Reader. 
WhoM hym liketh thcte Tersj) to rede, 
Wyth favour I pray he wyll Iheym apdl. 
Let nM the rudeneti of them hym lede 
Fof 10 deiprire ihii ryrnt JegtreB," &c> 
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with which rebuke we will that in no case our 
Maker shall be touched." 

Then Puttenham gives rules for the Cesura, 
which he tells us, " In a verse of twelve syllables 
should always divide it exactly in the middle^ in 
one of ten, it should (all on the fourth, in one of 
eight on the same, in one of seven on the same, 
or on none at all," &c. I mention no ' more than 
these, as they are now the only measures ad- 
mitted into our serious poetry, and I shall con- 
sider how his rules hold in modern practice. 

Alexandrines,' or verses of twelve syllables, it 
is true, though Spenser sometimes does other- 
wise, must, if they would strike the car ^^^e- 
zbly, have their pause in the middle, as. 
And iftcr loOaome daji 1 1 nfl repote it night. 

' Lioe* of lii, five, or fout •;ll>b1c:i ire intenniicd in Ijiic com- 
poolioni, but, II Puttcabun ilji, "they ated nocauie, bcciuie 
the brcuh uketb na relief." 

' FuEtenbuniiji,*^TheAleTudnne ii with OUT raodeniThynien 
moit uiual, with tbe luncjent makeri it wu not n. For befoiE 
Sir Thorn*! Wjitt'i time they were not used in our Tulgir: tbej 
be for grave and itately mittert fitter, than for iny otber ditty (J 
pleamrc. — If the ceiure be juit in the middle, and that ye luffer 
the lerte to run at full linglb, ind da not (u common limen do, 
or their printer, for iparing of paper) cut them off in the middett, 
wheitio they make in two TcrKi but halle rime, they do icry wel." 
Art of Foede, 1. ii. c.3. — The poeti o( Henry the Eighth't time 
miled it with the line of fourteen tyllablei alternately, which ii b 
timome, (bat we have long lince quite baniihed it. Tbui many 
thiop of Wyatt't and Lord Surrey's are written, and thoee of Queen 
EEiabeth oa (he Queen of S<Mi. 
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Or, 

He both hex wiriike Lordi | outihiiicd la Helen'i cje*. 

And this uniformicy in the cesura is just the rea- 
son why we no longer use them but just to finish 
a lyric stanza : they are also sometimes inter- 
spersed arbitrarily among verses of ten syllables. 
This is an odd custom, but it is confirmed by the 
sanction which Dry den and Pope have given to 
it, for they soon tire the ear with this sameness 
of sound i and the French seem to have judged 
ill in making them their heroic ' measure. 

Verses of eight syllables are so far from being 
obliged to have their cesura on the fourth, that 
Milton, the best example of an exquisite ear that 
I can produce, varies it continually, as, 

To lilt whh ber, | and tin with Ihcc . . On the 4th. 

In unnprored | ple«ure» free . . . 5th. 

To btu the luk | begin hii flight . . 4^ 

And nngJDg | Hsitle the dull mghl . 3d. 

' Tbey were not so till towards the end of the liiteentb centuiy. 
"Quint lui Ten de ^mt lyllabfi, que nout ippellani Alexan- 
drinj, combien qu^ili pToriennent d'une longue lacienaet^, tout^ 
foit Doui en imoai perdu Tutage. Cai, loraque Marot initre 
qudquea uni dedtnt Ka Epigrammei ou Tombeiui, c'eit avcc 
eette inscription. Vert Aleiandiinti comme li c'ftoit ihoie oouTelle 
et inaccouMum^ d'en uier. — Le premiei dei ndtrei, qui lei mit 
en ciedit, fut Bait en sei Amoun dc Fruidne, luirj depuii par 
Du Bellaj au tiire de tri Kegreta, et par Koniard en tet Hymoei, 
et Goalement pai Du Bartai, qui cemble Touloii renvier tur loui 
lei autret en tea deui Semainet." (See Faiquiei, 1. vii. c. 8 and 
■ I-) Yet Rontard, in hia Art of Poetry, continuei to ciU the 
Deca^llabic meaiuie only Hmk Van, and utea it in hia Fru- 
ciade and othei long compoiitiona. 
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WIiEre (ti nEU lOo | Wpat Ui Kite . . ^A. 

The doudi ] Id ttoutand liyeriet dighl . lA. 

With noMque I ind lotique pageulrj . . id. 

The more we utend to the composition of Mil- 
ton's bannony, the more we shall be sensible how 
he loved to vary ' his pauses, his measures, and 
his feet, which gives that enchanting air of free- 
dom and wildness to his versification, unconfined 
by any rules but those which his own feeling and 
the nature of his subject demanded. Thus he 
mixes the line of eight syllables with that of 
seven, the Trochee and the Spondee with the 
Iambic foot, and the single rhyme with the dou- 
ble. He changes the cesura as frequently in the 
heptasyllabic measure, as. 

Oft 6a i plit I of liiiag grnuad (OdoiTU.) 

I ht«r I the fir-off curfew loimd, (Oct:—) Od Uu id. 

Orfr lOiiii I wide-#Bler"d ihote . . jd. 

Swinging ilow | with aullen ro»r: . , , jd, 

Or if the lii | will doC permit, &c. (Oct: — ) ftl^ 

F»r from all tewit | of mittb .... 5th. 

Save the ctiiket | on the health . , , 4lh. 

Or the beUman't | drowty chann . . . 4th. 

* Lord Surre; (who wai Fullenham'i eiample for iweelneu 

and pmpottian of metre) gcaatHy, though not alwiyi, mike* 
hit Ciciura on the fourth; n, 

"True wiidom join'd | with limplenen. 

The night { discharged of all care, . . On the lad. 

Where wine the wit | maj not oppreiie 

The faithful wife ] without debate. 

Such tlepei | ai mij beguile the night. 

Content thyielf | with thine eitite, 

Ne wiih for death, | ne feare hii might.** 
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But the greatest confinement which Putten- 
ham would lay on our verse is that of making 
the Cxsura constantly fall on the fourth syllable 
of our decasyllabic measure, which is now be- 
come our only heroic ' metre for all poems of 
any length. This restraint Wyatt and Lord Sur- 
rey submitted to, though here and there youlind 
an instance of their breaking through it, though 
rarely. So, 

Frani theu bjt hillo { u when a tpriag doth fiUc, 

It trilletb down [ with itill and lubtle coune, 

Of thit and that | it gatheri 17c, and ^ill 

Till it tuTB juK { dawnf flowed to Mieim ind Umei 

So lareth Lore, | when he hath la'ai a count; 

Rage is hii raine; ] leiinance Vafleth none; 

The firU nchue \ it [cmedy alone. Wjatt. 

■ We pmbably took it from the Ilaliani. TheiT heroic meuure 

h» indeed elereu lyUableg, beuuie of the [hyme, which ii double; 

but Bi our language require! lingle rhyme, the Tciie wu reduced 

totentyllablni thetuD of it ii the ume to the ear. The Italian! 

borrowed it from the Prorenfali, there being Tertei eitant Mill 

of thii kind by Amauld Daniel, who died in 1189, and iicelebiated 

by Petrarch, under the title of Gran Maeitro d'amor, and <d 

Ainauld de Merreille, who flouriihed about 1 190, at, 

"Faiei auiit TOitrai caitii preguicrai 

Tant douitament, qu'a pietat lia aic^da 

De 1' inclinar a ma juita demanda," &c. 

Creacimbenl, Mot. deUa Volg. Foctia, L i, p. 6. 
Dante judget it the beat adapted of any metre to aob\e lubjecli. 
"Quorum omnium Endecacyllabum Tidetur «ic niperbiui, tam 
temporii occupatione quam capacitate Knlentic, conitfuctiDiua, 
et vocahulorum, Uc, — et onmei hoc Doctom perpendieae TidfO' 
tur, Cantionii illuUret ptincipianlet ab JUo." (DC Vulgari Elo- 
quenlil, I. ii, c. 5.) 
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And these verses of Surrey : 

In mcttve guan ] of iiirableaeii and Kraigch 
Where we did itraln, \ triined with (warmi of youlh, 
Out tender limbs, 1 which jtt shot up in length: 
Tbt secret groves, | which oft we ni»de resound 
Of pleiaunt plaint, | and of our Ladj's praise. 
Recording oft, | what grace each one had found. 
What hope of speed, | what dread ol long delays; 
The wild faiisc, [ the clothed hohs with green, 
With reines iTailed, | and swifl-jbrealhed horie. 
With cry of hound, | «nd meny blaita between. 
Where we did chase { the fearful hart of force, tec 

But our poets have long since got loose from 
these fetters. Spenser judiciously shook them 
ofF} Milton in his Paradise Lost, is ever chan^ 
ing and mingling his pauses, and the greatest 
writers after him have made it their study to 
avoid what Puttenham regarded as a rule of per- 
fect versification. 

These reflections may serve to shew us, that 
Puttenham, though he lived within about one 
hundred and fifty years of Chaucer's time, must 
have been mistaken with regard to what the 
old writers called their Siding Rhyme ; for the 
Canterbury Tales, which he gives as an example 
of it, are as exact in their measure and in their 
pause as in the Troilus and Cresseidc, where he 
Siyif^^ihe metre it very grave and statefy"; and 
this not only in the Knight's Tale, but in the 
comic Introduction and Characters ; as. 
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A monke thci wai | Cur for the muitay, 

An outrider i ttii loYtd Ttnery,' 

A misly mm, | to bcm an abbot able, 

Many a dakty hotlc | had he in stable; (On the 6th.) 

And when he rode, | men might hi) bridle heue, 

Gingiling in a whiitling wind, j ai deare (On the gth.) 

And eke at loud, u dalh the chapell-bell, kc 

I conclude, that he was misled by the change 
which words had undergone in their accents 
since the days of Chaucer, and by the seeming 
defects of measure which frequently occur in 
the printed copies. I cannot pretend to say what 
it was they called Riding Rhyme, but perhaps it 
might be such as we see in the Northern Tale 
of Sir Thopas in Chaucer. 



nil rudd * ii like | ecailet in graine. 
And I jou tell I in gode cntaine 
He had a Memij iioie. | kc. ' 

But nothing can be more regular than this sort 
of stanza, the pause always falling just in the 
middle of those verses which are of eight sylla- 
bles, and at the end of those of six. I imagine 

' Veaerie, Fr. hunriog. 

' "When thou beholdect before thj Lord ptymt-maym: 
A baker cboien, and waged wdl foithe, 
That odIj he thould that buiineue applyc," tec. 

Aleiander Barclaj'l Edogiui, 
Written in the bennniDg of Heniy ]f* jth'i reign. 
' Hie whiteM bread. * Ru£i, Su. colour of the check. 
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that it was this very regularity which seemed lo 
tedious to mint host of the Tabbardt^ as to make 
him interrupt Chaucer in the middle of his 
story, with 

No mote of ihu for Goddii dignttt — 

Mine eirti ikio of (hj drsftie * ipeeche, 

Now nuh ■ lime the Deri) I bctetche,' 

Thia maj well be clepe Rimt De/rill, quoth he, Ac 

Hence too we see that Puttenham is mistaken 
in the sense of Rhyme Dogreil, for so far was it 
Jivm being tied tt m rule at all^ that it was con- 
sistent with the greatest exactness in the Cxsura 
and in the Measure ; but as he himself has said 
very well in another place, (b. ii. ch. 9,) " the 
over busie and too speedie returnc of one man- 
ner of tunc doth too much annoy and, as it 
were, glut the eare, unless it be in small and 
popular musickes, sung by these Cantabanqui) 

' Tedioui, from drtf, Su. dirt]', fikh;. 

* Doubtleu the degeaerste luccetMri of thoK indent Jtii- 
ginirs in Ptotqicc, Itily^ ind other coimtria detcnbed bj Crew 
dmbeni, where he it ipeaking of the old romiucei. *'Oi quetd 
RomMui non t' hi dubbio che n cantnaoo, e foree nan t'lnginnA 
ctdui, che fu dj pirere, che i Romaniitori in pinca vendeueia 
I'opere loio cantuido, imperoccht fiorivi anticimcnce in Frincia 
un' arte detta de' Giuglari, i quili erano facet! e apiritaii uomini, 
che Kilevano ladu cantando i loto icrii per 1e cone alle menM 
de' grand!, coUa viuola, o' coU' arpa, o' con altro itroniento. — 
Molt! de' poet! Frorenzali de* primi temp! queita itcMa eKrc> 
larcoo cd anco de' noatri Italiini, cbe m quella lingu* poMMMO." 
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upon benches and barrels-heads, where they 
have none other audience than boys and country 
fellows, that pass by them in the street j or else 
' by blind harpers or such like tavern-minstrels, 
that g^ve a fit of mirth for a groat ; and their 
matters being for the most part stories of oM 
time, as the Tale of Sir Thopas, the reportes of 
Bcvis ' of Southampton, Adam Bell, and Clymme 

(OviintiridclCmcimbaii,!. i.c.5,p. Jjj.) And he citM M tlii* 

oceuioa (luM Tcrxt ID a Komuice comiKwd about the jcariijo; 

*'{2uuiil In tcblet oat^ furent 

CU Jugleul en pin enuienl, 

S'ont Vielln et Harpn prim; 

ChiDioni, nni, ten, et reprMei, 

El de Ge«e> Aiatt dm oat," lie. 
Theie Tcnn ue in Cbe Toumojemcnt d'Antichriit, b; Huon 
de Miri, 1 monk of St. Genniin. (Fiuchet, 1. i. ch. S.) 

And HuOD dc VilleueuTe, i writer of the iMiie ^, addiene* 
himaeU lo the compuy wixaa be ii going to entectun is then 



Girdei 


□u'il n^ lit Doiie, ne Kboi, ne criie, 






Toitie contrfe. 


Quint 


im> CbintMTM yienl 


entre gent bcauatt 


Etai 


en droit toi 1> Vidle 




JetiDt 


D-.ur.miDlel,neeo 


rtede.r«Die. 


Que» 


premiere 'IwiMDe 


K>it bien ncoutiei 


Puii f«t chinter »inl, le d 


e rient lor ur<e. 


OutOH 


•101 nlenie puet reooillu t'autt," ftc. 



* Ctapl€, M Eatrfe. 

' The En^i)h Romance, to called, it in rude Terte, leeDiiD^j of 
great antiquitj. The Italian! hare cme which ii named Bueet J" 
^nmio, probablj on the lame •1017, mentioned bj Gio. ViDani, 
who died in luR. (See Creadmbeai, CanCDttrj, 1. t. e. 6.) 

Tlui Edgliab Ronince u in free octaq'Uibic rhjine, wiittco, 
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of the Clougb, and such other old romances and 
historical rhymes, made on purpose for the re- 
creation of the common people at Christmas din- 
ners and bride-ales in taverns and ale-houses, 
and such other places of base resort," Sic. This 
was therefore Degrell, whose trequent return of 
rhyme and similarity of sound easily imprinted 
it in the memory of the vulgar; and, by being 
applied of old to the meanest uses of poetry, it 
was grown distasteful to the ears of the better 
sort. 

But the Riding Rhyme I rather take to be that 
which is confined to one measure, whatever 
that measure be, but not to one rhythm ; having 
sometimes more, sometimes fewer syllables, and 
the pause hardly distinguishable, such as the 
Prologue and History of Beryn, found in some 
MSS. of Chaucer, and the Cook's Tale of Gam- 
elyn, where the verses have twelve, thirteen, or 
fourteen syllables, and the Cssura on the sixth, 
seventh, or eighth, as it happens. This having 

u Mr. Thomii Waitoa obtmtt <in bit ObKiritioni on the Ttirf 
Queen, Load, 1754, 8vo} in thit ihort meuuiE which wa> fte- 
qucntlj ning to the hup ia Queen Eliiabetb't day i, ( cuitom whicb 
deiceaded froia the iccicDl biidi (p. 36). Berii ii luppoied to 
hire been Karl of Soutbunplon about the time of the Nonnui 
Imuion; hii reaidence «» it Duncton in Wiltituiej hii iword, 
cilled Utrglay, ia kept at a relic in Anindel Cattle, Dot equalling 
in lenph that of Edward the Third at WeMmioiter. (See Selda'a 
aatt* na DiajtaD'a Teljelbiai, caoto iii.) 
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an air of rusticity, Spenser has veiy well adapted 
it to pastoral poetry, and in his lunds it has an 
admirable effect, as in the Eclogue called March, 
which is in the same metre as Chaucer's Talc 
of SirTbopas; and in February and May, where 
the two fables of the Oak and Bryer, and the 
Fox and Kid, for humour and expression are 
equal to any thing in our language. The meas- 
ure, like our usual verse of eight syllables, is 
Dimeter-Iambic, but admits of a Trochee, Spon- 
dee, Amphybrachys, Anapsest, &c. in almost 
every place. Thus, 

SNm hSw bri| 70a buUock beiti . . . Trochee in the iit. 

Sooniril, (OUDOOth, hiipncked euif . Fun Iambic 

Bii homi Ijica la bride, u riiabow bent, AaipEit in tbe id. 

Bit dfwlip ii Hthc, u Law of Ecnll . . Tbe iwim. 

Sel bflw bl rtatitb inlS tU Tind . . . Anapcit ia the liat. 

WCenfat, i( Wit it not bii mindf fee. . Trochee in the IM. 

And, 

Though roaifced him, with melting ejei, Pure Iambic. 

A tbrillinE throb frSm hli heirt- did rue, AnapsK b Ibe fthtjd]. 

iAmphibrfcbji in 
tbe id. Tribr*- 
chp in the 3d. 
With (IVme Old ibniw, ibll mide i ittw bif ich, 

{Trochee in tbe in. 
AnapKrt in lb* 
3d. 
The* eld BnUmCnti 61 Ut Fitber'i e-ice. f AnaoKit in id and 
i 3d. 
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In these last six lines, the first has eight syllables, 
and the second nine, the third and fourth ten, 
the fifth nine, and the last ten: and this is the 
only English measure which has such a libeny 
of choice allowed in its feet, of which Milton 
has taken some little advantage, in using here and 
there a Trochee in his octosyllabics, and in the 
first foot only of his heroic verses. There are a 
very few instances of his going farther for the 
sake of some particular expression, as in that 
line, 

Bunit JitEr tUm tS tU benSmltu ]dt, 
where there is a Spondee in the first place, a Pyr- 
rhic in the third, and aTrochee in the founh,and 
that line, 

WItb ImpCtQoui recoD uid jvriag ■ouodi 

with an Anapsest in the first place, &c. 

Spenser has also given an instance' of the deca> 
syllabic measure with an unusual liberty in its 
feet, in the beginning of his Pastoral called Au- 
g:ust, thus, 

TUa IS, Ftrlgflt, thi! pledge which I pDgbl, 
X mSrfr Jwioilght 5f thiS mipl» wirt , 
Whirdn Ii inchiiid minj) I fair tight 
6t bein ind tf gin, (hit mikia fiircc wit, ftc^ 

* Aad after him Dr. Donne (in hii S*tirt>) obMrrei no regv- 
luiljr ia the psute, or in the feet of hit TerK, oalf the niuabei al 
rfitbla ii cquil throughout. I tuppoit he thought thli rotigh 
uncouth meanire luited (be pltin famQiu itjle of latiiic*! patuj. 
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where there are Trochees, &c. in evciy foot but 
the last. I do not doubt that be had some ancient 
example* of this rhythm in his memory, when 
he wrote it. Bishop Douglas, in his Prologue to 
the eighth ^neid, written about eighty years be- 
fore Spenser's Calendar, has something of the 
same kind. 

I make no mention of the Hexameter, Sap- 
phic, and other measures which Sir Philip Sidney 
and his friends ' attempted to introduce in Queen 
Elizabeth's reign, because they soon dropped into 
oblivion. The same thing had happened in p" rancc 
a little before, where, in 1553, Eticnne Jodellc 
began to write in this way, and was followed bjr 
Buf, Passerat, Nicholas Rapin, and others, but 
without success. (See Pasquier,Recherches,l. vii. 
c. 12.) And in Italy this was attempted by 
Claudio Tolomei,' and other men of learning, 
to as little purpose, (See Crcscimbeni, Comment, 
vol. i. p. 21.) 

' V/t tee from Sptnwr'i LeKerii thU he himidf, hit hiad 
Mr. Barrey, ud Mr. Dyer, one a[ hii patroni, «ppn>T«l of thii 
method and piuliicd it. Mi. Driat (he iiyi) had dcriTcd the 
rulet tad piiiidplei of (he art, vhich vac enltrged with Mr. 
Sjdnej'i own judgment, and augmented with hia (Spoiiet'i) 
ObKrratioiig. This wai in 1580. 

* Biibop of Coriola; he fiouiiihed in 154O. He was five jetn 
Ambanador [rom tbe Republic of Sioica m Fnnce, and died 
■Km iftet hii return id 1557. 
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THE MEASURES OF VERSE 

The Measures which I find principally in use 
among our writers are as follow, being in aMJi/iy- 
nint. 

VEan. 

Decuyllatnc. Ai 
ftologne to the Canterbuiy Tslei, 
and man/ of the principal CaJci 
themielres : bij Legende of Good 
Women, far. 

Lydgate'i Story of Thebe*. 

Gawen Dooglas'i Tnuulation of 
Ae MtmA, Ice. Spcnaer, Mother 
Hubberd'i Tale, and almoat all oar 
modem heroic poetry. 

DecMyllabic. Blank; ai. 
The Death of p„tiui^ ^th Lord 

ZorOM, Suner't ind Sir T. - 

The Deadl of Wyitfi Focmi in {.'}' Hiluni^) Tl« 

Cicero, is7+,8To.Anonriii. 

Milton' 1 Puadue Lott and Re- 
gained, fa;. 

' Tbui Trianno'i ItiUa Libenti, the Gtotffe poenu of L. 
Alimuni ud RuuUai, the Sctte Giomate of Tiiio, lie. tad miaj 
of the Itiliin Trigedin ue written. It «u attempted too by the 
IVench in the dxteenth centuiy, ii Sontud in lome odet, Blaiie 
Tinndle in hit Senn Fnlmt, &c. but wai tooa dropped igain. 

' i<.A>in urditMtodieveneofeleTeQ ijllible*, ca IttHan 



SueceuiTe, in Coup- 
iui; ctUed bj the 
oid French wntcri 
Rimt plat. (See 
FuquicT, Recher- 
chei de U Fnnce, 
1. TJi, du I. 
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Stutzu of Four Linei. 

Lord Surrey'* Verici written 
In Windior Castle, Epitaph on Sir 
Tbomu Wyatt, Itc. 

Dryden'i Annut Mtrabilii. 

Speiuer. Colin Clout 'i come 
Home tgun, and April. Gascoyne'i 
Councel on Traveling. Hit Wood- 
Dunthip. 
StMiZMofSeven, on Three 'Rhymes. 

Chancer'i Man of Honooi, Clerk 
of Ozenfbrd, Second Nun and 
Priorets's Tales. Troilu* and Cre»- 
seide. Assembly of Fowls. An- 
nelida and Arcite. Flower and 
Leaf. Auembly of Ladies. Com- 
plunC of the Black Knight. La- 
mentation of Magdalen. 

bttoic meiiurc. But in ihoiter tctwi il hu] been practued nm^ 
timo by tbe matt ancicDl wiitcn of thit Datiaii, puticululy in the 
bcgmning of tbe tbiitKDtb ceoturr Si- Friadt wrote an iircgular 
ode, or cintide, without rbfnie, for munc, in no coDlemptible Hiaiii 
of poetij. It begini, 

"Ahiniiiio Signore 
ToMie (ono It hxli. 
La gl«i«, I gli ooori," fee. 
(See CmcimbeDJ, ComeDtarj, 1. i. c la) 
' HuK il alw ■ rougb ituui of tnen, free in iti feet, at Knf- 
ler*! Battle of Brunpton, in the Mjirour of Magiftntei, 



■fc. Whether there 



call Stuuai, m 
Puquier, n ibne. 



The irt and 3d. 

— id 4th aad jtbl 

— itbaadTth. 
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VBUE. OKDEK or THB KMTUU, 

Sttnzu of Seven, on Three Rhymes 
(condnued). 

Remedy of Love. Several 
Balladi,' &c. John Hirdynge't 
Chronicle. 

Gowct'i E[natle to Hemy die 

Occleve, de Regunine Prindpii. 
Letter of Cupid. Ballade of our 
Lady. OfPride, and wMt' Cloch- 
ii^. (In Camden' ■ Remaiiu. ) 
Lydgate's Fall of Princes. Chm-1 
and Bird. Tale of the Merchant'), 
Balladea, Ik. Auemble de Dyeus. 
Gawen Douglas. Prol<^e to the 
zd and 4th Book of die ^neid. 
Sir David Lyndsay'* Teatament of 
the Papingo. His Dream. Com- 
plaint of Scotland. Prologue to 
Experience and the Courder. Fa- 
byan's Ballad Royal on Edward the 
Fir»t. W. Cmiton's Work on Sap- 
ence. Angel'a Song. Sir T. Wyatt'a 
Complaint on Love. The Govem- 

* "The Staff of sercD reraa hsth tcren proparttom, whereof 
ooe only ji the utusl of our Tulgai, uid kept by our old Poeti, 
Chaucer tod uhen, in their hiHoticsl Reports tad other <littiea." 
(FuHenhwn, I. iL c. to.) 

* This ii 1 pan De RegimiDc Principii. 



Hie 1st and 3d. 
— ad 4th and 5!^ 
— CthaodTtft. 
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VSKSE. ORDEK OF THI RHYIIIS. 

Stanzu of Seven, on Three Rhjmei 

(™dn.,d). 
ment of Kingi and Princes, Anony- 



Spenier'i Hymng of Love «nd 
Beamy. Ruing of Time. Milton's 
Hynin on the Nidvity, Ice. 

Anotlier Sunza of Seven Line*. 
Some Poems of Chancer. 
Spenser' t Daphnaida. 
Staniai of Six, on Three Rhymes, 

Ckiucer, in some Envoys. Dr. 
Lodge, lome Sonnets. Spenser, 
Tern of the Muses, Astrophel, 
December, and part of August. 
Gascoyne's Passion. 
Another Stanza of Six, on Tmt 
Rhyroei. 
B October. 



Stinzt of Hght, on Three Rhymes. 

Chaucer. Monk's Tale. Belle 
Dame sans mercy. Envoys. Hit 
A.B.C. or Prayer to the Vir^. 
Lydgate's Ballads, &c. 

Scogan's Letter to the Lords of 
the King's Home. Spenser's No- 
vember. G. Douglas's Prologue i 
the Sixth ^neid. 



rbc lit aod 3d. 

- id ftb aod Jth. 

- ith lad 7tb. 



; The IB ind jd. 
— id 4th and ttb. 
' — ph and 7th. 



Pour ihcrnate, ind 
the Two lut to 



The IK and 3d. 

— id 4th 5th lad 

— 6th MdSth. 
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VEKU. ORDER or TH 

Another. 

Some Poem* of Cbaucer uid 
Lydgite. 

Gawen Doaglai'i Prologue to 
the Elerentb JSneid. 

Another.' 

[ — Tthiradith. 
Another, on Two Rhyme*. 

f The tn jd 6di md 
Spemer'i June. j _ J^th td. »d 



Ituiza of Nine, on Three Rhymei. 
G. Douglu'i Prologue 



TIk i« ad fdt «nd 

— 3d 6th ind 7th. 

— Sth ind ftb. 



nfth ^neid, and hu Exclamation 
■gaiiut Detr«ctor«. The Third 
Part of the Palice of Honour. 

Sir D. Linduy'i Prologue to 
the Pspingo'i Teitunent. 

■ Thii ii the Oaaoa Sima of the Itiliaai, the Stuaa of AiiiMto 
tnd Tuio in their hemic poemi, tad th([ of u infinitE number 
of lulhoTi. It w» fint iatroduccd in IXilj by Boccicdo, wbo 
wrote ia tbit meaiuie hia I'cMJde, Fitoitrita, (kc. in the founeenlh 
century; though he in realitj tppev* to have borrowed it From 
Thibtut, King of NiTUre ind Count of Chunplgne, vho hid 
writtcD ID the (jUiie Muu* in the jear iz]5. (See CrcKembcni, 
Comentaij, roL i. I. t. c ?, p. 339.} 
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<INas^ onD Cdtfctntitf 



VERSE. OKDEE Of THI KtfYUU. 

Another, on Two Rhymea. 

CluDceT'i Complaint of An- 

nelidi. G. Douglu's Proline to 

the Third ^neid, and the two first 

Pam of the Palice of Honour. 

Stanza of Five, on Two Rhyinet. 
Chaucer'i CdcIcoo and I^ghtin- 
gale. Gawen Dooghu't Prologue 
to the Tenth j£neid. 

Another. 
S<nne of Sir Thomai Wyatt't J The i* ud 
Venet. 1— »d4thi: 



Tenetti,' 



r Terza Rima. 



Lord Sorrey't Reatlen State of 
a Lover. Sir T. Wyait'i [Efttit.] 
to J. Pojne*, and Sir Fr. Bryan. 
Milton. Second Ptalm. 



ihernue, 
lut ud 

likethoM 



md 6lh, 
by tbnt* 
(in the 



■tfint. 



' Thu u the nuuurc of Dante ia hit Inferno, tu^ <rf Pelruch'i 
Trioofi, tu. The inientiisi hu uiuiUy been iiciibed to An former, 
but thoe ii i Focm (called H Fttaffio) eitui, vijden io thit itrf 
meinire bj Sei Brunetto Luini, vho wu Daate'i muter, md who 
died 1111194. It waiprobibl; Ihe invention of the ProrenEilsi'lK' 
uted it in ther Sjirienla (oi Sitirei), wbcnce Che ItiUuii hava 
oooimonlj ciUed it SBvatiH. See CiCKimheiii, GMiient. ToL L 
L », c. ij) 
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VEUI. OKDEK OF THI UnTtOi. 

SonneU of Fourteen,' on RveRh/niei. 



MUton't 7th, 9ch, loth.indijtli 
imeu. 

Another. 
Spen*er*i AroorettL 

Another. 

iPyitt'* SoE 
»k niter, ta 

Sonneti of Four Rhymes. 

Mnton'i Sonneti, 8th, 1 1 th, I ith, 
and 14th. 

Another, of Two Rhyme*. 
Lord Sorrey on the Spring : 
Complaint by Night, &c. 

d the lourth kiad, are the 



— 1, 3, 6, ind Tlh. 

— 9th tai lub. 

— lOth and I3tlu 

— I iih ud 14th. 

The IM Mid jrd. 

— 1, 4, J, md 7th. 

— 6, 8, 9, and Itth. 

— loth md iith. 

— t]th ud 14th. 



8 Ent Haei, u ol 

the fint tort aborc 
4 next alternate. 
Caupldinthecnd. 



Eight tint linea 
ai of the Ent aoit, 
or dae altematei 
the <ii tail ihec- 
nate, or at pktaure. 

The 11 Ent aher- 



SoBBtt of [he Italian!. 



Petrarch uae* omj tneu two meaiures. 1 at uimiion oi toe regular 
Sooaet ii aacribed to Fci Guittone d'Aieuo, who Souriihed about 
the year 1150; oor do we find any of thii form among the ProTenj all 
lai KTentj yean after. What they called Sena waa only 1 ibon 
Canzcnef unconfined in the number of verses, the meaaurej and the 
order of die rhjrmei. (Cretdmb. CooieDt. 1. ii. c. 14, ij.) 
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VEUE. OKDER OF THE RHTMU. 

Anodier, of Seveo Rhymn. 
Lord Surrey's Vow to Love. ] 
On Sir T. Wjr«t'« De»th, &c. 
Daniel' 1 Delia. 
MadrigsJs of Kght,on Three Rhyme*. 

Sir T. Wyatt. | 

Madrigali on Two Rhyme». 
Sir T. Wyatt. j 

Stania of Foorteen.on Seven Rhyme*. 

Spcnser'a Vision* of Petrarch, f 
- ■■ &c. I 

a Fire Rhymei. 



Bellay, &c. 
Another, o 



Spenter, Visiow of the World'i 
Vamty. 



Spenter, in hii AngoM. 



The IM and 3d. 

— », 4, 5, tad Tth. 

— 6, t, 9, and mil. 

— totk ud ixth. 

— i]th ud ■4tli' 

No rhyme. The 



ii uaibad to Ainiuld Dwid 
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Decasyllabic, Mixed. 
Stanza of hfine, with tn Alewm- 1 ^he im ud jd. 
drine ac the end, on Three Rhymei. V — i, 4, 5. ind 7. 
SpeMcr" a Fairy Queen.' J — 6,g, «rf 5*11. 

Stanza of Kgbteen,* with 4. 
nnes (the 5th, i oth, i $th, and i6th) 
of Six tyllablei, and the laat an 
Alexandrine, on Seven Rhyme*. 

Spenier'i Prothalamion and Epi- 



4 nut iltcmitE (tilt 
lodi iDiwert ta 

tbcjtb.) 

— 13, ij, and lith. 
— 17th md iSth. 

fa the middle ot tbc twelfth cciturr ("< CrcKunb. Coment. *tJ. i 
1. 1, c. 1 1), ind frocD him the Ildiani boirowed it, though it muit 
be s1«>7>, both in tenie ind Kiund, i vetj mcui campoatioD. 

> Spsm h» alio I ituui of eight, ending with ta Alouodrine, 
when the lit mil ]d ihyme ; the id, 4(h, ind 5th; the 6(h,7th, and 
8th, at in Brilua't Ida. 

5ir Thomii Wyitt hu 1 (tanii of eight, where the 4th and 8th 
■re of ni ijllablet; it hai three rhymei, the lU, id, and 3d aoiwer- 
ba each other; the 4tb and 8th ; the 5th, 6lh, and 7th. 

* Theae reusnble the Canioni (^ the Itiliana, which are m 
•taniai of 9, 11, l], or 14 Teriei, be. in unequal meaiure. There 
it alao a ttania (if it may be called to) not only of mixed meaiuret 
butof auunequiilDumberaf Teraea, K>[Detimei ifayming and •ome~ 
timei not, u in Milton') Ljddaa, and in the Chonuea id hi* Samaoo 

The Caoione ia ol rery andeut date: the ioTcnlioa of it being 
■acribed to Girard de Boroeil, of the Schod of ProTcnce, iriio 
died in 1178. He waa of Limogea, and wai called II UatOre 
lb' Trmaeri. The different kbdi of Caoioni are infinite, many 
« being introduced by the Italian*. 



which « 

de' Folcacchieri, who lircd before the yeir ll 



I. NotUngM 
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ORDE*. OF THE IHYIUt. 



The irt md jd. 

— 1, 4, 5, ind 9th. 

— 6th and Ttt 

— 8th md loth. 



Stanza of Ten. The fint an Alu- 
audriDC, the four next, and 9th, 
a decasyllabic, lixth and leventh 
octoayllabic, the eighth and tenth 
(being (he Relriin or Burthen) 
tetrtsytlabic. On four rhyme*. 

Spenter'a Lay, or Elegy of Dido, 
in the November. 

Stanza of Nmc. The i«, 3d, 5th, 
and 6th are decuy liable, the id, 4th, 
7th, and 8th are cetrasyllabic, the 
last octotyllatnc. On four rhymes. 

Spenser's Ijty to EUza, in April. 



Decasyllabic, free in thdr feet. 

Spenser, Proeme of his August. ] j^ ^ ^^ 

Baldwyn s Uomplaint of James the I Trochees or Ismbics 
Fourth, King of Scotland. Donne's I in erny loot iadit 
Satires. | f=™tlj. 

euential to thit qiedet of poetrjr, but (hat the meuurei of ereiy 
•tinii ihould iniwer to the Er«t, whether ihej be of equil or of 
unequil meMurei. Tt hat generallj been i rule that the iCuuu 
■hould be not moie thin ibeta, and the venei id each Maoia 
not fever chan rune, nor abore twenry; but thii rule ii Tcry often 
broken. Dante eiteemcd It the nobleil ipedei of poetry, and >ddl^ 
"Quicquid de cacuminibui illuttrium Capitum poHantium pro- 
fluxit ad labia, in -alh Ciauianlbui inyenilur." (De Vulg. EloqaeU. 
I. ii. c 3, b. 3.) He laid they uied aU meaiurei from eteren lyiliUea 
to three, but particularly recommeadi (he former, miied with that 
o( BCTca, which Petrarch haa obserTcd and apptored. 
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OKDBR OP THE K 



The Same, Mitt, in Scuzu of 
ihineen, their four lut venei are 
tetruylliknc. On four rhTinea. 

G. Douglat, Prologue to the 
• Eighth JEnnd. 



The I, J, 5, ud 7th. 

— 1, 4, 6, lad Ith. 
— 9, tod ijth. 

— 10,11, indlUh. 

— I call them dec*- 
t^ibic lad tcCra- 
■jllibic, becaute 
tbej have thai effect 






pMi, 



OetoiyllilMC.' 
The Lord'* Prayer, by Pope 
Adrian, in Henry the Second'^ time. 
Chancer*! Romannt of the Rote. 
Hoiue of Fame. Book of the 
Datchen. His Dream. Poem of the 
Owl and Nightingale (u old aa the 
timeofHemy the Third). Gower't 
Confe*aio Amantis. Lydgaie'i 

Story of Thebea. Sir David Lynd- 
•ay'i Dialogue between Experience 
and a Conrtier, Romaance of 
Merlin. 

' Thia meaaure ia borrowed from the Welih, orlhe Provenfil 
aod old French poett, with whniD it w» cninnioo. Robert M»n- 
niag ol BruDn, who lowardi the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tuiT traniltted Feter Langtoft'a Ouoaiclf out of the old French 
(pt Roman tongue aa it wu Chen called) haa prefixed 1 Frologue to 
k in Odoajilabic rt^mea, wherein he menliont different kinda el 
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r THE KHTMU. 



Another kind. 

Lord Suirey'a RestlcH Sute oft 
Lover. Memi of ■ happy life. 
Gucoyne'i Good-Morrow. 

Wyact'i Prayer agoiiut Disdain ; 
Ltnientation, &c. 

Another. 
Wyatt'i Renunciation of Love. J 

Stanza of Eight, on Two Rhyme*. 

Chaucer'i Plowman'i Tale and ) 

Prologue. J 

Stanza of Eight, on Three Rhymes. 
Chaucer's Ballade in praise of 
Women. 

Lydgate*! Complaint of Tho. 
Chaucer. 

Stanza of Seven, on Three Rhymes. 

Wyatt'i Suit for Grace. Lover's 1 

MiscrusE, &c. { 



TOM ukJ in hii diyi, u Eatrdicc, Bulon, Couwc, Stringere, ftc 
Tbe fim of thae ii, ii I luppoK, the Rime ciols6c or entcrlinte 
af tbe Freocb; the •econd ire uaequil yate in Siaini or Staniu, 
utweHag one to the other. The freoch niU nj Baiton ie fiilade 
for SlmctitSiitAc (See Menige Dictiocuuiie Elrmol. t. Biilon.) 
Couwe I tike to be derived from the Wclih Cfijii (pronounced 
Couwyth) which i( a peculiar ttinia and compoailioa oF rhfme, 
deicribedbyDr. David apRhyB,p. ]86;it msybepo'hapithcaanU 
■ith Cbaucer't Tale of Sit Thopia. 



The l)[ and jd. 

— 1, 4, 5, and 7tli. 

— 6th and 8th. 
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®tit 9eHAut« of israc 

vnas. ORDER or m 

Stanza of Six, on Three Rhymes. 

Lord Surrey's Lover's Comfort. 1 
Complaint of Absence, &c. Gu- }- ^ |„ ^ 
coj'ne's Airaigneinent. | 

Stanza of Five, on Two Rhymes. 
Wyalt, to hi. Lute. | Il^j"; 

Octosyllabic, Mixt. 
Stanza of Six. The 3d and 6th 
are of six syllables; on Three 
Rhymes. (Doggerel. ) 

Chaucer's Sir Thopas. Frereand 1 
Boy ; Sir Eglamore ; Sir Triamofe ; I 
Th, G™« Knishti Si, Lybiu. tS^'^ 
Disconius. J 

Another. With Hcptasyllatacs 
mixed at pleasure. No Stanzas. 
Milton's Allegro and Penscroto ; 
Pan of his Comus ; Epitaph on the 
Marchioness of Winchester. 
Octosyllabics, with Verses of Six, 
alternate, 
Spenser's July. Aliemaie. 

Another, with Verses of Six or Five 
Syllables, alcemace. 
Spenier'* Roundelay, in Aogiut. AhemMc 
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OKDEK or THE UlTUIt. 



Oeto$yll»bic, Free. 

Spenter't Februaiy, May, tnd 

September. Bevia of Southampton. 

Sir LunbwcU. ^er snd Grime. 

Sir Degree. Eul of Culitle. 

OctoiyUabic, Free. 

Stinza of Six, Mizt tmd Free. 

On Three Rhymei. 

Spenaer, Profme of March. J . 

Octoiyllabic, BlanL 

A^zt mth othen of ^ and Four 

Syltablet. 

Spenier'i Moumiag Muk ofl 

Thettylii. f 

Vena of Six Syllable!. 

Several Songs of Sir Tho. Wyatt 

and Ix^ Surrey. 

Other* in Stinzu of Kght, on 
Two Rhyme*. 

The Mune. On Three Rhyme*. 

Pentuyllabic and Tetruyllabic. 
Theae ue nuely uied ilone. 



Sucmon. Tbe 
feet ire Trochee*, 
Spondeet, Amphi- 
biKhyi, and Ani- 
psiti iDdiffcTcodj 
with [he limbic. 



rbe m mi uL 

— 4lh ud cth. 

— ]d and &h. 



{Altetnale. 
Ii ji 6, and (th. 
a, 4, 5, and Ttb. 
f The 1,1, 5, and 7th. 
-1— id and 4th. 
t— 6cbaiidSth. 
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VBtia, OUIER OF TKI KHTUU. 



Lord Soirejr'i Eccledutes. 
Spenier'a Envoy to the Shep- 
herd' i Kalendu-. 

Dnyton'i PoIyoHnon. 



SucceMTC Then 
li ilu a Stun* of 
four Alaindrinci 

with lltonltt 
Ajmt, u Phoebc'i 
Soinct in Lodge'! 
Euphuci'Gold.Le- 
g«7- 

' The Life ct St. Hnguel in lery old Sunn (dted hemfterX 
■nd written (bore one hundred and lereutji yeui before Chaiica 
wai bom, ii io a nrt of free Alexandrine meature: aa it the 
Chrcoide rf Robert of Clouceiter, and Peter Langtoft'i Chronicle, 
trwalatcd bj Robert Manning of Bruuu, both of them older 
thin Chaucer. The Aleiaadiiae tctm took ili name froai a poem 
mitten in tUi meaaure, called La Vie d'Aleiandre bj Jean li Nero- 
toil and Pierre de St. Cloic, who lived in the thirteenth century 
(Piaquier, I. vii. e. j). The Reman iTAIiiiaaJri wM begun by 
Lambert liCort and AleiandredePariti but nme parti of it were 
executed by the two poeti above mentioned. Tbtf ill four (acoird- 
iogto the Pruideut Fsucbet) wroce between 1150 and ii^, in the 
reignt of Louia le Jeune and Philippe AuguUe, and aeem to ha»e 
beoi of the TroutEurei or Jongleuri, who then were m high eateon t 
their namea appear in tite wi»1c itself. 

"La Tert* de ITiiatoir, ti com li Roj la fit, 
Tin Clcri de Chateaudun, Lambert li Cort, I'eaak, 
Qui de Latin la ' Iriil, a en Roman la mil." 
See Fauchet, de U Langue et Foeiie Fran{M«, 1. ii. (x.n. Ijtt). 
The Latin, whence the; tranilated, wai (I im^ine) the Aler- 
■ndrtii of Gualterui, (or GauCier de Chltilloa, a native of Litle 
in Flanden), a poet who lived about the lame time, that ia, in 
the middle of Che twelfth century. It ii obierrabie, that none of 
theae four Jongleuri wai a Provencal, nor do thej write in that 
dialect, jet the; are contemporarj with the Dwat ancient ProrenEal 
poeti, mentioned bj Ndtredime. 
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VERSE. OKDEl OF THE R 

Alexuidrines, mixed with Venea of 

Fourteen Syllables,' altcrnstcly. 

Queen Elizabeth' a Ditty on the 
Queen of Scou. Surrey's Descrip- 
tioDofLove. Complaint of a Lover. 
Dying Lover. The Warning. The Succmotc 
cardeH Man, &c. 

Wyatt'i Complaint of Absence. 
Song'of lopas. Gascoyne't Gloze. 
Free Alexandrine*, mixed in like 



Chiucer'sTale of Beryn and Pro- 
logue. 
Free Verse,* of Fourteen Syllables. 

Chaucer's Tale of Gamelin. 
Robin of Poningale ; Ballade of 
Flodden Field ; Adam Bell ; Robin 
Hood ; Nut-brown Maid j Childe 
Waten; Durham Field. 

' "Some Miken (layi Futteohun) write in Tenet of (aurteen 
ijUftblei, giriag the ceturc It the fint eight, which propoitiod U 
tcdioui, for (he leaglh of the Tcrie lieepeth the eu too loag from in 
delight, which ia, to heir the cadence or tuae«b1e accent in the end 
of the ™k." 

' There ii ilio a mixed ituiia of Four (u in Baldwin'i Com- 
plaiol of Henry the Sixth, in the Mimur of MigtitniletX three 
Ter*e> of twelTc ind one of fourteen >}^Ublei. RhTinet ia Coupleti. 

' And thui ii wriRcB Robert of GlouceKef • Chrooicle, a wnk 
of Beory the Third') time, but without 107 r^arity, the Alex- 
■ndrine Kunetimet wanliog a liable or two, and the Tcrte of fbur- 
teen coming in at random, u the writer thought fit. 

* II lithe Terr lune meanire with the Semi-Saxsn moral poem 



W^t ^nufttrts of iSecse ss 

Of all these mczsures, which we may reduce to 
six, viz. the verse of founccn, the Alexandrine, 
the decasyllabic, the octosyllabic," the hcptasyl- 
labic,and verse of six ; none are now used but the 
third and founh ^ except it be inters persedly to vary 
our composition, and especially in lyric poetry. 
Our variety too in the rhyme is much circum- 
scribed, never going further than the use of a 
triplet, and that rarely. As to any license' in the 
feet, it is only permitted in the beginning of a 
long verse, where we sometimes use a trochee, and 
the same foot more freely in shorter measures. 

The Provencal poets either invented or made 
use of all these measures, from verses of three syl- 
lables to those of eleven and thirteen ; hut of these 
last we find no example till about the year 1321, 

(dud hemftcr) irntteo ilincxt two hundred jein ifta Chiucct'i 

Ttme wu i1k> the regulir vene of founnn uied in Queen Bliza- 
beth't time, and in Ihii meuure u written Dr. Phicr's Trunlition 
of the Aieid ; (>ee Lamb irde'i Sent and Weeter'a Funent Mouu- 
menlt) Arthur Gtrfdynge'i Oyid'i Metimotphoaet, Cheyy Chaae, 
Gin Mofrice, GliagerioD, LauacdoC du Like, ^■ 

> We now uw thii aa well en Kiioui lubjecti 11 comic : the latter 
at call Doggerel, ii Hudibrai. 

* We now and tben in lubjcctt of humour ute a free vene of 
eleven or (welie ijllablei, which may coniiit of lour Amphi- 
bracheei, or four Auapnti, or the fint mi; be an Iambic, Ice.; 
■0 Prior; 

"A. ChlM dme tntS lb« rSom t'Milir dij"— 

"Tb QMOfh tUb til UaMd rilh biubK« iod tbtt," «c 
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so that it is not certain that they were originally 
theirs, or borrowed from the French Alexandrine 
with the addition of a syllable, on account of the 
double rhyme. (SeeCrescimbeni,Coinentaij,voI. 
i. 1. 2,c. 14, and 1. i,c. 6.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PSEUDO- 
RHYTHM US 

The most ancient instance of rhyming verse, 
as Sir W. Temple has observed, is that of the 
Emperor Adri2n,about the 137th year of Christ.' 
It was undoubtedly borrowed from the barbarous 
nations, among whom, particularly in the cast, 
it is said to have been in use from the remotest 
antiquity. The Welsh still preserve the works of 
the ancient British bards, Talicssin, Benbeirdh, 
and Lomarkk, who lived towards the end of the 
sixth century, and wrote in rhyme. It is possible 
that our anccsters, the Anglo^axons, might bor- 
row it from the Britons, but it is much more prob- 
able that they brought it from Germany with 
them, 

' There ii ■ Hymn of St. Augurtine, wlio lired about the yen 
410, in which ire intcnpened iciaiS ytrit* which ihjme is the 
middle; m, 

"AbeK limui, | icctt fimui, | luei nuUi ceniilur, 
Hvmaii hoireai, | ntai totreni, | illic auaquim WTiuDt. — 
Viteot prati, | Temint •ati, J riii mellii influunt," kc 

Auguitin. Meditat. c. i(. 
And in a treatite writtm by Theodului (who lived in 480 under 
the Emperoi Zeoo), De Contnnptu Mimdi, are thcM tina: 
"Pauper amibilii, | rt Tenctahtli^ [ c« bcsedictiu, 
Dtvei inutilit, | inaitiabilia, | eM inaledictui," ftc 
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It is true that we do not find any rhyming 
verses among them tit] towards the time of the 
Norman Conquest ; all their poems now remain- 
ing being of a difierent contrivance, and their 
harmony consisting in alliteration,' or similar 
consonances in the beginning of three or more 
words in each distich ; yet probably they might 
have had our Pstuda- Rhythm, (as Dr. Hickes and 
Wormius call it) beside this, though their per- 
formances in it are now lost ; which is no great 
wonder, considering that we have not any speci- 
men of their poetry in any kind ' for three hun- 

> nil wu tbe atti£cE li (he Sluldi, or old Diniih poett in 
tbdi DrnquM (fx Tulg*r toa^ dcioibed by Womiiui, and obiemd 
tomctiuMi Mrictif , toautimn with more libeitj, bj our old Suont, 
both bcfoTF and ifter the coming ol the Daoa. At to the meanin, 

ve hne loit the pronunciitim, ind neither knov the power of tbe 
dipththongt, nor of Ihe Tovel ( in the end of wordi ; we curnot teU 
of bovmany lyll^leiCheiiTeTKcaiiiitedjil ippcaiito have from 
ibur lo fouitecn indiSenDCly, but moM uiually from four to eight 

' That i% from Ihe Gnt •enlement of the Siioni in BritUD to 
the coming of the Dona. (SeeHickei'iGrunm.Anil. Su.c.rii.) 

Thii i> hii computatiao, I know not for what reaaon ; for, from the 
irriial oE Hengiit, a.d. 449, to the aettUng of the Danet b Koctb- 
umberland inl67, aTe4i8yeari. From that petiod totheNoRDan 
Coaqueit we have t good deal of their poetry preierred, but none 
of it in rhymei the Rantran al Eigil (prcKrved by Olaui Wormjui) 
written ibore one hundred and fifty ycari before the Conqueat, it 
howerer in rhyme, u, "Veitur tom eg om vei | Znn eg yidrit her I 
Munatriadumir j SoermittoSir | Droegeikaaat | Vidlubrotj 
ftc Inc. 
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dnd and thirty-seven years now preserved, ex- 
cept that fragment of Czdmon the Monk, extant 
in King Alfred's Saxon Translation of Bedc's 
History, 1. iv. c. 24, and the Harmony of the 
Evangelists paraphrased in verse, in the Cotton 
Library j nay, of these two it is doubtful if the 
latter be of that age or not. 

What serves to confirm me in the opinion, 
that, beside their other species of verse, they 
might also use rhyme occasionally, is this : we 
have still extant in the language of the Franks 
a Paraphrase of the Gospels in rhyme, written 
by Otfrid, a monk of Weisenburgh, scholar to ' 
Rhabanus Maurus, abbot of Fulde, before the 
year 8 7 6, and addressed' to Louis, the Germanic 



' He w»i made Archbiihop of Menu in 847. Hit L 
(iacbc Glogiiiy of the Bible ii Kill pmcrred in the impend libriiT 
tf Vienni. (SHL(inbeciui,C(iiiuaeai.deBibl.J.ii. p. 4i6iiid 9Ji.} 

' Aipedmenof il, *rithnateiiDdiLwin*eniDo,vMpubtidied 
io 1701 by Schiltenii of Struburgh. There ire iIb eitjuil the 
Aetioai of Chaikiiu|ne bj Stricher, (od the Life of Anao, Aidi- 
biihop ol Cologne, both of them poemi in rhyme, in the FraiKO- 
TheodKhe tongue, mealiooed by Dr. Hidtei in hii gnmmir 
of that laaf;utge, p. 109, and by Lunbedui, 1. ii. p. 421, vbo hu 
puhliihed Otfiid'i dedicitim of the work ibore-oientiDrHd, in 
prpie, which ii very curioui. In it he ciUi hii an tongue "ba-bara, 
inculti, et indittiflinabilii^ he complaint of iti roughnen and of 
the Tariety of it> )ouDdt, which the letten of the alphabet could 
not at all eipreii, and addi, "Lingua enim hac tcIuI igrcKit 
habetur, dum a propriia nee Kiipturl, nee arte aliqul, ullii cN 
temponbui tlpoliti, quippe qui nee hiitoiiai anlecetaorum 
monoa, ui mohc genm catene, c 
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King of Austria (or East France) in stanzas, 

which begin thus : 

"Lodorig their nijUo That ii: Lewii cht iwilt 

Thei wiiduuno loUoi Of wiidom full, 

Er Oftirichi ribtit al 

So Frucoao Kuning kiI. 

Vbu Frincono lanC giialt become^ Sc. 

So gengit dlu na giuuilt. 

Tbii rUitic, lo i thir lellu, 

Tbiu lin giuuill dlu," tic 

And as the Saxons and Franks ' were near neigh- 

ewuiii g«ti Tcl villi eiorauil dignititii amore. Quod n rare 
contigit, aliirum gentium lingul, id e>t, Litinonim tcI Gtacorum, 
poliui eiplaaiiil." The Prcaident Fiuchet hid Men thi« poem 
ud prefice. 

' The Fruiki under Ooru tettled in Giul about thiny- 
twa jeirt after the arriTil of the Siioni in Kent. Hi<i« teU> ui 
that the Fiaoco-Theotiache and Anglo-Saion (before the JnTatiou 
□[ the Danei) were probabtj the laiue langvage. Gramm. Fr. 
Theol. p. 6, lee alto Carte, vol. i. p. iii.) It leemi to appear from 
the wordi of Otfrid, in bii preface, cited abore, that the Frank* 
of hil time did Will uie aome kind of metre diitinct from rhyme, 
for he laya: "Fatitur quoque (Lingua TheotJKa) nimibm, uon 
tamen aaaidu^i »ynala?pben, ct hoc niti legcntea prsridcant, ra- 
tiooii dicta defonniui lonant, literaa interdum actipdone tenantei, 
inlerdum vero Ebraicx linguE more vitantet, quibut ipiaa litera* 
ratioDe lynalceptue in lineii, ut quidam dicunt, penitui amittere 
et [ranDlire moria habeluc. Non quo leriei icriptionia hujua 
meuid til lubtilitate conicricta, led •cbema homoioteleutMi 
aandut querit," Ik. (Apud Lambecium, 1. ii. c J, p. 41;-) 

There are no Tenet eilant in the Romaun, or old Freaeh 
tongue, which are Imown lo be more ancient than the middle of 
(he Ivelfth centuty, and accordingly Fauehcl begisg hit catalogue 
of poeta with Maittre Wiilace, or Euatace, who wrote the Ro- 
maimceofBrutt, the Trojan, in 115;: it i> in octotyllabie rhymea. 

The earlieM of the FroTeD(al wiiten (at leatt of (bote who 
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hours in Germany, and spoke a language only 

have Idt iny moDarial behind them) lired ibout [be middle of 
the tune century. The Sicilian pocta, who fint [lugbt Tcalj to 
write TciK, lived ytry Fev jeui ifter; and in our own tongue, 
we bjiTc, I belierc, nothing eitant in rhjme thu cui be with cer- 
tunlyjudged to be more ancient then tbc reign of Stephen or Hcnrj 
the Second. The Gumani hiTe therefore preierved in their tongue 
the moM indeot maaumenc of rhjming poeij, perhipi in Europe, 
ilmoU three hundred jein older thin uiy of thoM wbjch I hue 
mentioned. The Welih poetrj' only (if the remiini of Tiljetua 
■ndLowsifck be cot fictitioui) can pretend to i luperior antiquitj. 
Aa to the Pmrentil writen, Creicimbeei obtemi, "Arri cer- 
teiza, che iucominidanero (i rimitori Proreniali) circa il i loo aoRo 
a Guglidmo Vm. duca d'Aquitania,e 1' iileuo duca fone U primo 
Tcneggiatore, anndo compoMo b rima il TJa^io di Oeruiilemme, 
e qualche com amoioia. — Kon n truorano per6 rime pifl antiche 
di qudle di Giuifredo Rudello, che molto ichiie in lode ddla Coo- 
teaa di TVipoli, cbc am{>, e appreuo cui modl'iDno iifii." (Cre»- 
dmb. Inor. dclla Volg. Poena, 1. i. p. 6.)— Dante, who wai horn 
in 1165, aicribci the origin of the old ramancei in prote to the 
French nation, and thfl of the valfori pniia to the PrOTen^afe. 
"Alkgat ergo pro »e lingua Oil (that ii, the French) quod propter 
iui facUiorem «t delect abiliorem vulgaritaiem, qukquid redactum 
UTe inrentum eit ad vulgare proiaicum, auum eat, TJdelicet, biblia 
cum Trojauorum Romanorumque geuibiu compilica, et Atturi 
Regii ucbagei pulchurinue, et quampturimc alia hinoriB atque 
doctrine. Pro K lero irgumentalur alia, idlicel Oc (he meant 
the ProTeafaie) qu&d Tulgarci doquentea in ea primitut poctati 
■unt, tanquam ia perfectiori duldnique loquefl, ut puto, Petrui 
de AWemiA, et alii antiquioree doctorea. Tertia, quje Latinorum 
eat, (that ia, the Italian) le duobut prlrilegiii Itteitatur pnefiMI 
primo quidem, qui lubtiliu) dulciuique poetati luol vulgarliir, 

ejua (Dante hinuelf): aecundo, quia magit videntur bniti pam- 
maim, qiue comrauaii ett.** (He meant the Latin or mother- 
tongue.) Dante, De Vulgari Eloquottil, I. i. c to. — See alio 
SciiUgeiani ida. vA. ii. p. 331. 
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difiering in dialect, and alike derived from the old 
Gothic mother-tongue, it is lilcely that the same 
kinds of poetry were common to them both. 

(N. B. It is remarkable that Walafrid Strabo, 
who died in 840, and other writers of that age, 
call themselves Bariari, and their own language 
Barbarica Leeutio. Sec Goldastus's notes on 
Ekeckardus, Res Alamannicz, torn. i. part i, 

P-II3-) 

However, we have not now among us any 
rhymes more ancient than that period, which ex- 
tends from the Conquest in 1 066 to the reign of 
Henry the Second, which begun in 11541 our 
tongue being then much mixed with the Norman- 
Gallic, and degenerating into what Hickes calls 
the Semi-Saxon, as in the Life of St. Margaret.' 

Oldc ant jonge, T prdt ou odk foUiet for to ku,' 
(piJ and yBKng, 1 pray you ywr fallia ftr It kav) 
Thepchet on God, tbit ycf ou wit oure luanci 10 btU.' 
iTHitk an Gad, thai govt ym ait ysur lins to corrtt.) 
Here I m»i [ellen ou wid «ard« faiie int nrete 
(Jitrt I may till you with uordi fair and lattt) 
Tbt vie al oat mcidin wai hoten StireptU. 
(The tif, 0/ a maidtn was hight Mnrgarit.) 
Hire fider wu 1 pitriac, ii ic au leUea maj, 
(Her faher wai a patriarch, at I yoa Ull may,) 
In Aimtiogc wife echti ' i the filie Uj, 

' See other eiunplei in Vltnltf'i Citilaguc, in Joho't 01 Heoiy 
the Third'! reign, p. 79. 

* LalBil. Suon, to let, or peimit, whence to let done, to let go. 

' Boon, Suon, to amend, to make better. 

' Gecai, Suon, be choM. 
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(7a jMitck a vif, h, ch» I'a tk, falu lau) 
DcTC godei ind doumbe he Mned aitt ut Art, 
(Dtaf gadi and dumb ki urvtd nighl and day,) 
So dedm mony Mhcrc, tbu linget tmilaacy.' 
(£a did Kuoiy tlhtri, lAdl linj VHllaway.) be &c. 

And in those verses preserved in some MSS, 
in the Bodleian Library, and in Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Ic un dder ihio ic net, ■ winire int fs ■ lore, 
(I an tidir Ikon I uui, iir miiatrs and ikt in iMnng^ 
Ic ealdi more thia ic dede: mi wit oghtE to bi more, 
(7 «rw aid mari llum I did: my vH ought to ht man) 
We[ losge k hibbe cbildc ibien on woidc int on dede, 
(ytrj leitg I ham a child hun in aard and in dud) 
■ Thcgh ic bi on winter eild, Co giung ic un on rtdt,' kc He. 
(Thaugh I bt in wialtr, aid, l» jaung I am in uunial.) 

This is inscribed Parabolz Regis ^Ifredi. See 
J. Spclman's Life of Alfred, p. 98. 

Other examples of ancient rhyme, within the 
period assigned, may be seen in Dr. Hickes, ch. 
xxiv, from whom I have transcribed the former. 
Yet though this kind of versitication ' prevailed 

■ ICa^a-iM, Suon, Woe i> mel 

' Rada, Suon, knowledge. Rud, Counid. 

* It wu towaidi tbc end of thii period, about ninetj jun after 
the Conqueit, that the Provmfal poetry begin to flouiiib, ud 
coDtinued in the higheit eitcxm ibove two hundred je»ri. They 
wrote in rhyme, md were the ioTenlan of i luicty of meuurci. 
Dante, Fettarca, Ac. in Italy; Helinand, WiUiam de txiny, Jean 
de Mehun, Tbibiud, Count of Chimpigne, in Friuce; and 
Chiucer, in our own tongue. Grit caught their fire from theie 
writeri, and imitated their manner, nyle, and leriification. (See 
Jeu deNAtredame, Uvea o( the FroreafalFoeta, Lyon*, 1575,870.) 
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by degrees, and grew into general use, it is cer- 
tain that we retained, even so late as Edward the 

The Sidliina, ibout the end of Che twelfth century, under the rago 
ol Robert Guiuud the Normui, King of Niplei, Ent begm to 
imitate the Proreocil writeri in their own tongue, and u the moM 
judicioui Italian! themseliet Inform ua, luch ai Bembo, Varchi, 
Sanaovioi, Nicolo Villini, and Cteadmbeai. The lait of theae hia 
giTetxuatheiiameitfftbeiefiTit Italian pocti:"Le rime de'SiciLiaDi 
■ noi perreaute lOiio deboliiiime e idpite id infelici, a legno 
die DOD poaaono leggeiii aenia eitrema noia e riucteKJsienta, 
■Dcorche aieno de* piQ rinomati, aot di Guido e d* Odo deUe 
Colonne, di Jacopo di Leutiuo, dell' Impetador FedeHgo, e d' 
altri lore pari." (Iitor. Volg. Poet. lol. i. 1. 1, c. », p. 91.) He alto 
mentioaa Ciullo daL Camo, and it appcara that the ait of Tcrnfjing 
ahnoit inatantaaeoualj difiuaed itaelf through Ital;, from thoae 
vcTeea bambed in Gothic letter) on 1 muble at Ftoieoce by 
Dbaldino Ubaldini, u eirlj aa the year 1 184, vhich b^in, 
"De favore iito 

GritiaB tefero Chriato, 

FactUB in feUo aerenx 

Sancts Maris Magdalene; 

Ipaa peculiariter adori 

Ad Deum pro me peceatoH. 

Dallo vero Tero nairare 

Nulla Qe diparto," Sic. 
It ia not wiitteD in diatinct Teraei, u here, upon the miible, but 
like pme, all confuaed (ogelher. (Creacimb.Coincnl.Tol. i. I. i,c. 
4, p. 100.) — Dante obaerret, "Videtur SicilioHum Vulgart aibi 
famun fat aliia aiciacerei e6 qu6d, quicquid poCtuitur Itali, 
SUiiianum vocatur. — Qu6d (i. e. tempore illuitrium heroum 
Fredetid CbuHb et benegeniti ejui Manfredi,) qukijuid excel- 
leotei LatiDoruin nitebantur, piimitCii in tantorum coronatorum 
aull prodibat, et quia regale .aolium crat Sicilii, factum cat, quic- 
quid noatri predeceitorea mlgarittr protulerunt, SicUitmum lOca- 
tur." (Dute de Vulg. Eloq. Luc. ii.) 
The Pteaident Flucbet lika pam> to prore that the people of 
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Third's reign, and above a hundred years after, 
our old Saxon or Danish verse without rhyme ; 
for the Vision of Peircc Plowman, a severe satire 
Motmmdj, of FiovcDcc, of Sidij, of Italj, of Spuo, ftc. *U 
borrowed their rhyme from Ihe Frinki; ind, I own, it wein ■ 
f*ce of probibOit}' : but tbcQ it mxy be equili^ probible tbit the 
IPrinki borrowed it fnim the Latin church. He dtei alM the Life 
of Sincta Fidel, ia the Citilin dialect of the Souiiih toogue (it 
li, he iiji, It old ai the jear I ISO, aod in rhfrne), which calli the 
Ajaaag Tertei a lei FrmciKO, i. e. a la TVansoiie', (aee Acad, 
del iDKiipt. Tol. Txri. p. 638) which ii with allowance for nme 
chingca (which length of time will iaeritabl/ introduce in all 
language)) the true SoMiuH-toDgue geaerallf ■p<^eii throughout 
«U the Roman Oaul, for manj jeara before and after it fell into the 
hiodi of the Franki. Thii appear) from the iamou) treaty in 
A.o. S^i, between the nni of Lodoncui Piui, where the oathi 
k the ottnnal tonguei (i. e. the Romaun, which wai tha the 
liDguage td all who lay weit of the Meuie, and the Theotiiche, or 
Fruldih, apoken by all the people who lived eait a( that rner,) 
■ra prcMrred to ui by Nilaid, the hiitorian, grandaoa to Charle- 
magne: the 6nt of theie itill nearly reiembling the Froien- 
(il dialect, Wat then called Railica Ramana. The CouncQ of 
Tour), UKmbled ia the year 811, faaa thii article! "Quitibct 
ZpiKC^ui hiheat Omiliai, tec. a eaidem quiique apertt tradu- 
C«e itudeat in Raaicam Ramamam linguam a TkealiscaiH;" u 
haag then the two language) moit generally underitood. The 
Provenf al wai only the Latin t«iguc corrupted and altered a little 
in iti terminationi by a miiture of the Celtii: or Gauliih idiom, 
and afterwarda of the Viiigoth and Frankiah. In the more aortbem 
prorincei of Gaul it received a itill ttrongcr tincture of the latter, 
■nd of the Norman or Daniib tongue, and fanned the F^aaiii, 
or what ia now called ia France VieSe Giuloije, out of which time 
' produced the modem French. But both thia and the Proiencale 
retained alike, till tbe fourteentti century, the name of Laxgut 
SMmanJi. (See Fauchet, 1. i. c. 3 and 4. Dudoa, Mem. Tol. it. 
P' si$t el Tol. iiii. p. 171. De I'Acad. dei Inicript. et Huetiana, 
p. 41 and 119. 
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on the times, written by Robert Langland in 
I35<3t '8 wholl]' in such measure, as, for in- 



Andv 

IForthylich clothtd. 
Puifiled ' wilh pelurc,' 
The Gncit u^a ertbc, 
Crovnnl with i troinie 
Tlie king hath do better ; 
Fetulkh ' hei fmgat. 
Were ^nted with gold wien, 
Aod thenoo red rubiei, 
Ai red ■• anT glede,* 
And dunondi of dttitit price, 
And double laucr taphiri, (tc 
PiHUi 1*"* in piindp. 

and thus through the whole poem, which i* a 
long, one, with very few exceptions, the triple 
consonance is observed in every distich. 

Robert Crowley, who printed the first edition 
of Peirce Plowman's Vision in 1550 (dated by 
mistake 1505) says, that Robert Langland, the 
author of it, '* wrote altogether in meter, but not 
after the mancr of our rimers that write now- 
a-days, for his verses end not alike, for the na- 
ture of his meter is to have at least thre wordcs. 

' PourfU, Ft. bordered. 

* Pdun, Euri, from pellia, Lit. 
' Fttutitk, handtomelr. 

* Gild, Su. ■ bunuDg coiL 
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in every verse, which begin with some one, and 
the same, letter. The author was a Shropshire 
man, bom in Cleybirie, about eight miles from 
Malveme-Hills : his worke was written between 
1350 and 1409." 

In the same measure is the poem called " Death 
and Life in two fitts ; " and another named Scottish 
Fitld, which describes the action at Flodden 
in Henry the Eighth's time, who was present in 
the action, and dwelt at Bagily. (I read them 
in a MS. Collection belonging to the Rev. Mr, 
Thomas Piercy in 1761.) 

It cannot be supposed possible to fix exactly 
the time when rhyme was first introduced and 
practised in a country ; but if we trace it back 
to the remotest monuments of the kind now ex- 
tant, we shall find the aeras nearly as follows : 

At Rome before the intloductioii of Chrittiiiiitjr 137 

In the Lktin Church 410 

In Die unong the Welsh 5jio 

Among the Arihi earlier than 61* 

Among the Fianki, in the old German tongue , 87] 

In Provence, in the dialect of the countty . 1 1 00 
Id Italjr, in the Latin tongue, aAer the coming of 

the Nomiani loja 

In England, in our own tongue, before the year, 1154 

In Fiance, in the French tongue i>SS 

In Sicilj, and in the re*t of Italy, in the Italian 

ttoigne, before iity 
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Any one who considers these several dates, 
and sees that the fathers and priests of the Roman 
church wrote Latin rhyme early in the fifth cen- 
tury, and that the Franks did the same in their 
own tongue in the ninth, will scarcely give credit 
to P. Huet, who affirms, that the Provencals 
borrowed the art of rhyme from the Arabs. For 
though it is true that the Arabs bad practised it 
before Mahomet's time, and perhaps from the 
remotest antiquity, and that they were in posses- 
sion of part of Aquitaine from 732 to 738; which 
is the most probable of the two, that the Pro- 
vencals should imitate the taste of a nation wholly 
difiercnt from themselves in language, religion, 
and manners, who were but for a small time con- 
versant among them? or, that they should copy 
the Franks, who had reigned over them above 
two hundred years before the arrival of the Arabs, 
and still continue to do so to this day I Indeed, 
for my own part, I do believe, that neither the 
one nor the other of these nations was the im- 
mediate object of their imtution, but rather the 
hymns of the church, and the monkish Latin 
verses, which were even' then in vogue all over 

' CrcicuDbnii Dbierrei Fhat rhymia^ tctki in LaCui epitipEu, 
inKripiioBi, &c Em ippcucd is Iiilj, upon the urix] of tha 
NonDoni, wbo Krved under Guimiro, Prince of Silemo, in 1031. 
Id (bat city were compoMd, ibout the jeu 1 100, the f amout medictl 
prec«plt of the Schda Saleniitiaa, addrewed to Robert, Duke of 
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France at the time, when the earliest Provcn9al 
writers attempted to rhyme in their own tongue. 
This is the opinion ofCrescimbeni(Istor. della 
Poesia, 1. i. p. 1 3), and it will appear very natural, 
if we consider the near affinity of the Latin and 
Provencal tongues; and that they were accus- 
tomed to Latin rhymes in their books of religion, 
epitaphs, inscriptions, and other compositions of 
the learned in those days. Besides that in many 
old Provencal poems the rhyme not only appears 
at the end, but in the ' middle of a verse, which 

Nonnindj, Km to W3]iam the Conqueror. Thej ue ia Latia 
ikjinc, tbut: 

" Cceni brCTU, | tcI ccem leria { fit ruo moletti, 

Mtgu* nocet, ] medicmi docet, | rei at minifoti,'' ftc. 

See i1k> Fauchet 0. L c. 7.) and Mafiei (Jouinil Ittlien, t. J.) "On 

DC peuc nier que ti lime ae tiie Km or^iae del Ten timit et Lttaiai 

de li buMLatinilJ.connui untquemcDt dint dei liiclei bxrbiret.'' 

^ Latin rbymei, 11 it maj be well imaged, were nothing the 
kw Mteemed when people began to ihjwe in theit own tongue; 
indeed Ibej Bouriibed moit when the Prorenfale poetTT wu in ita 
dawn. In the year 11J4 lived Leouiui, a canon of St. Bmedict at 
Parii, and aflervaida a religioui of St. Victor, who, for the age Eie 
lired in, wrote Latin lerae in the tegular way not cantemptiblj, 
w appean both in hit elegiet and in Ilia heroiu on lacred lubjecli; 
but he too giiet in to the taite of thoK timei, and writei epiillet 
in rhyme to Pope Adrian the Fourth and Aleiander the Thin], 
which begin, 

"Papa, meat, Adriane, precei, a poitulo digat, 
Suadpe tarn vultu pladdo, quam mente benijnl," ftc. 
And, 

"Sunmie Parou homlnum, Chiiai derate Minijler, 
Paftorum piMot, prxeeplarumque Magi'iter," Ik. 
ud upon nch Tcnn aa theae (it icema) he biuk hia rqmtMiaa; 
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manner was often imitated by the old Italians, 
Rinaldo d' Aquino, Dante da Majano, Guido 
Cavalcanti, and others, and is known by the name 
of " Rima alia PrevtnzuiU " (See Crescimbeni, 
Comentarj, vol. i. 1. 2, c. 1 9, p. 1 78) ; and that 
this was the manner of the Latin rhymers is 

n that ih^ hiTC cfa oace bone the nime of Lconme Tcnet; 
ind ibe rimt ritht (or double rhjoK) eroi to French vena ni 
of (dd cillcd rymi Litnha, or Lmiimt. The inuent FiUilu dea 
trail Dama hai thcK linei: 

"Ma peine mcttra^, (t rn'mtcst^ 
A coaler un i^liiu par rjme 
San* coulour, et (ini Ijaiiimt" ftc 
So that the rhjme-Ecnialc wai nol looked upon aa t riiTme of 
two ijllablet. An old book, piioted b 149}, inlitled, "L'Ait et 
Science de Rhetorique pour faire Rhjmei et Biltidel," laja, "Rjmc 
Leonifmc eat, quand deui dictiona aoot KmbLablci et de pareiUe 
ccniODance en ajUabea, comme au chapiire de jalouaie, de Jeaa 
de Meuuit 

"Freude femmea, par St. Denia, 
Autint ot, que de Feoit," kc. 
But the word Ltanimitti vat more pirtiGulirlr applied (h ictm%) 
to luch ihjrmea » run unintemipled for manj tinea tc^ether; for 
the Life of Sl.Chriitina, vritten about the jreai ijoo, after rhjEDtDg 
in CDupleti throughout, finiahei with thcae licei; 

EquiTOcationi el IimiimitH, 
Si je tel ne puia faire, ne deprinei moD livr^ 
Cu qui a trouiet n'a aoubtQ cuer et ddint, 
Et Imhmttt leult par tout a conauiTre 
Mouh aouvent entrdeat, ce qu'il deioit as auint.'' 
(See Faucbet, I. L c 8, and Paaquiec, 1. ni. c. i. Hmage 

Dictionnaire £1700!. t. Leociai, JuL Scidiger Foetk*. Nuide 

Miacurat, p. Jja.) 
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plain from the Schola Salernitana, the Epitaph of 
Roger, Duke of Sicily, in iioi ; 



and the poem De Contemptu Mundi, written by 
Bernard, a monk of Cluny, about 1125, in this 



Hora noriiiiini, tempor* pnriroi >ual, Tigi/imui: 
Ecce miaaciCei immiact arbiter illc Suprnauil Bk. 

Fiuchet, I. i. c. 7- 

Observe, that, if the date of this poem be true, 
the general opinion, that the Leonine verse owes 
its name to Leonius, seems to be false ; for Ber- 
nard, in a preface prefixed to his own work, calls 
his own measure "genus metricum, dactylum 
continuum, except is linalibus, trochxo vel spon- 
d«],tumctiamsonoritatcm Leeninicam scrvins:" 
and he mentions Hildebert de Laverdin, Bishop 
of Mans and afterwards of Tours, and Wichard, 
a canon of Lyons, as having written a few things 
in this measure before him. It is not therefore 
very likely, as Leonius flourished in 1 154, that 
he should give name to such Latin verses upwards 
of thirty years before. Indeed some people have 
thought that it was called after Leo, probably 
the Second, who Hved in 684, a pope who is said 
to have reformed the hymns and the music of 
the church. (See Fauchet, 1. i. c. 16.) 
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What makes it still more probable that the 
ancient verses in Latin rhyme might give rise to 
the Provencal and Italian poetry is that mixture 
of different languages which appears in some old 
compositions, namely, the canzone of Rambald 
de Vacheres (before the year 1226) in five sev- 
eral tongues, the Provencal, Tuscan, French, 
Gascon, and Spanish; the strange rhymes of 
Ubaldino the Florentine ; the canzone of Dante, 
which begins, 

pRneof. Abt fiuli rii, pec qe (rai harei 
LM. Ocu3oa meo f et quid tibi fed, 

Itil. Chi f atto m' hai cad ipieCiU frvidc i fee. tU. 

and the great work, or La Divina Comedia, of the 
same poet. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE 
OF RHYME 

The oldest instance which we ha.ve of rhyme 
IN OUR TONGUE (if it be genuine) is that Tenure 
of the manor of Cholmcr and Dancing, pre- 
served in the Exchequer Rolls de anno 1 7 Edw. 
2di,(at which time I suppose it was lodged there,) 
being the Grant of Edward the Confessor to 
Randolph Papcrking. It begins : 

Ichc, Edward Koayug, 

Have gercn of 1117 foreit the keepini 

Of the hundred of Cholmcr uid Dincing 

To Rudolph FaperktDg, ind Lit kindling. 

With hcoTt ud hyad, do« and bodce. 

Hue and foi, cat anil brockc, 

Wilde fowcU, with tut flocke, 

Futridge, Fciaunt-hen, and Feiauot-cocke, 

With grene and wild Bob and Itoe^e, 

To kepcD and to yemni bj all her might, ftc. 

That King began his reign in 1043, and this 
grant must have been made before 1 05 1, when 
Earl Godwyn rebelled ; for Swein, the eldest son 
of Godwyn, and brother to Edward's wife, is 
named as a witness to it. From that time he was 
in arms against the king till he went to the Holy 
Land, whence he never returned. It is to be ob- 
served, that he is here called Stvtin ef Esjtx (see 
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Camden) ; yet in reality not he, but his brother 
Harold, wag earl of that county and East Anglia : 
which is a circumstance that may give cause to 
suspect the antiquity of this rhyming donation. 
There is another of the same sort preserved by 
Stow in his Chronicle, and transcribed more per- 
fectly by Blount (in his Ancient Tenures, p. I02) 
from a manuscript belonging to Robert Glover 
in Com. Salop : 

To the hcfn mile oF the Hopton lawfully be|(itten, Jtc. 

There is also a poetical History of Great Brit- 
ain extant, about the age of Henry the Third, 
written in Saxon verse without rhyme : it beg^s 
thus: 

A premt wet in leoden 
(A priia tMj in ih, pt>pU) 
LwamoD wet ihoten 
(Latamon wai higin) 

(Gaali It him be tin LarJf)lK. 

And another in like measure, as old as Henry 
the Second or Richard the First, on King Alfred^ 
as follows : 

At SiSoide ' Mten 
iJ, Siflord law) 

(rw. »«") 

Fele biicopea 
(Many hiihapi) 

' Seaford, neir Oxford. ' fda, Suai, mtaj. 
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Fdc bok-leml 
(JVsi;f iaek-liamJ) 
Etltt pnidc 
(Eorji pr«i^ 
Cnibtci cgelcche* 
(JCnigklj •nc^O 
Tbcr wu Erl Alfric 
(Thtrt teas Earl Jlfrh) 
01 the Uge iwutbe wii 

Ec Alfrede En^ biidc 

(£b ^/^nJ En^anJ-i iktflurJ) 

Eagle dirling 



Hem be gin liren 
(Tlun In iMifB, u lam) 
Swo he heioi mighten 
(Si ai thty kiar MJ|Af) 
Hu hi lierc lif 
(HsD thty ihtir lift) 
Ledeo Koldeo 
(ImJ ihnliOkc 

There is a lai^e fr^ment of th» poem printed 
in J. Spelman's Life of Alfred, fol. Oxon., 1678, 
p. 96. 

Id the same manuscript volume, with the first 
of these specimens, are preserved "The Conten- 
tion of the Owl and Nightingale," in rhyming 
verse of seven syllables, and *'The Poem on 
Death," Stc. in octosyllabic rhyme. 

Ich wu in one luDiere dile 
(/i«»,V.<.«™«-i<rf.> 
* EpUiet, Sirai, Egtia, inti, Umz. 
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la one oiwe I digcle * lule 
(In a kJlov IKTM Asfa) 
I herdc icb holdc grcte tik 
(Bard I held pta ulk) 
An hnle and ofw nightingile 
(An aat end a nifklingali') 



n wile loft ind lud 



Jtff , aaJ light and ttrtn^ 






(Stmt akili lift and laud ammg) 

And other ageo otber ml * 

(And thhir againu ithir rapl) 

And let tbu vhole mod * uE a] 

(And la whal taauld Ihtir aagtr out dZ) 

And either idde of oCherei cuU 

(And thhir laid at Ihi ahiri »m) 

That ilcre wortte thU hi vuite' 

(Att Ika ictr mra ihij iheugki) 

And hure ' and hure of othere aoog 

(,AaJ akeri and vihan uch af thi athtr tangi 

Hi holde plaiduag luthe ttronge 

iTIuy hald fliading vtry ariH,g)tlc 

ON DEATH, ETC. 

Noc mai loD^ iiTct wene,' 
(Nan. m^y hng J™ «™,) 
Ac ofte him lieth the wniich ' 
<£u afl far him link iki i»r() 

Perhapa tiun tnidam, to her and hollow out* 
' Digtl, Saxtm, Kcret. 
' limagineit ahould be Mrc; Saxon, niS and hud; br ■■!»•■ 

phor, infleiible and obitinalc. 

Swalan, Saxooj Ed kindle, to burn- 

Mad, Saion, mood, ipiiit. 

Wii, Gmii, SuoQ, knowing, prudent. 

Hiin, Suon, « whore, from kyran, la hire. 

WtHOi, Saion, to nippoM. 

Wrtaei, Suon, ■ trip or wile. 
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Fur wether tumeth otc iato retae 

An wuadcrlichc hit maketh hii blend) 

Tluriace, mia, thu tbe biwoich * 
IThtriftre, Man, iftou Iha brmrt;) 
Al thil Falewi ' the groi 
(JU lAd// /o^ sway iky p—h) 
Weiliwii nil kin ne quoie 
(IViBmiiay thtri ii itBr kini nor quita) 
That oe k>] driochc of deathei droidi 
(Jhal ihJI lut Jrimk >/ Dtak'i irinck) 
Uoa et thu f alle of tbi beach 
{Mm f, ihtu fall of thy bmch) 
Thine Sun thu aqueach * 
(rAy Sun thau fiinict)t(c. 

See also Pope Adrian the Fourth's Paraphrase 
of the Pater-nostcr, sent to Henry the Second, 
King of England (in Camden's Remains), and 
the Poetical Version of the Psalms (of Edward 
the Second's time) cited by Selden in his Titles 
of Honour, p. i. c. 3. The same may be seen in 
Weever's Funeral Monuments, p. 152 ; see also 
Scotch rhyme on Edward the First, and the 
answer (ibid. p. 458); Robert of Gloucester's 
Chronicle. 

Note. — It appears from a story told by Ek- 
kehardus junior, a monk of St. Gall, in his his- 

* Perhap( froiii BtunrigoH, Suoa, to bcwaie. 
' Falttvt, Suon, a jfelloir colour. 
' AcaHHcan, Saion, to queocb. 
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toiy of that monastery, that early in the tenth cen- 
tury the children who were educated there were 
taught to make Latin rhymes without regard to 
quantity and metre, and also verses strictly metri- 
cal in the same tongue. Ekkehardus says, that 
when Solomon, Bishop of Constance, a little be- 
fore his death, came into their school, the boys 
addressed him in both these manners : " Parvuli 
Latine pro twsst (perhaps, pretaici), medii rhyth- 
mice, CKteri vcro metricc, quasi pro rostris rhcto- 
ricc etiam aflantur; quorum duonim (quoniam a 
patribus verba recepimus) unus inquit, 



at alter versificator inquit. 



this prelate died in the year 919. 

As to those rhyming cpitapKs of Ethelbert, 
Kingof Kent,Laurcntius the second Archbishop 
of Canterbury, &c, said by Wccvcr (pp. 241 and 
246) to be inscribed on their monuments, in the 
church of St. Austin's at Canterbury, they would 
carry back the date of Latin rhyme as far as the 
beginning of the seventh century, in England, 
but I suspect they are of a later date, written 
perhaps in the time of Abbot Scotland, soon after 
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the Conquest ; who, I find, rebuilt a great part 
of the church, and removed many of the ancient 
Idngs and abbots from the place in which they 
were first interred into the choir, where he 
erected princely monuments over them. (Weevcr, 
P- 253-) 
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ADDITIONAL OBSERVATIONS AND 
CONJECTURES ON RHYME 

(From m Eitay ntillli "Caubbi" iht fi^lnBing lUmarki art 
leliaid at Tracing la tht luhjiB of Ruthi.) 

In the most suicicnt of the British poets and 
others, it stppcars that the Cambri, or Welsh, 
originally called themselves Prydbaiity and their 
country Inis Prydhain, the Isle of Britain. The 
inhabitants of Wales removing their cattle and 
habitations from place to place, (which is still 
practised in some mountainous parts, and was so 
universally in former ages,) after the custom was 
disused in England, were called Wallenses, from 
WaUn.t a word synonymous to that of Nomades. 
(See Carte's Hist. vol. i. p. 5, and p. 108.) 

The Druidical compositions, which served as 
a model to Taliessin, Llywark, and others of the 
most ancient and best of the British poets, whose 
works arc preserved, and have since served for 
the foundation of that excellent prosodia which 
they have in the Welsh grammar, and which is 
perhaps the finest that any language affords, were 
admirably contrived for assisting the memory. 
They were all adapted to music, every word be- 
ing harmonious, the strongest and most express- 
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ive repeated in a beautiful manner, and all of 
them ranged in an order esublishcd by rules well 
known and universally received in such com- 
positions; each verse so connected with, and 
dependent on, those which either preceded or 
followed it, that, if any one line in a stanza be 
remembered, all the rest must of course be called 
to mind, and it is almost impracticable to foi^t 
or to mistake in any. *' The British poetiy, as 
well as the language, hath a peculiarity which no 
other language perhaps in the world hath ; so that 
the British poets in all ages, and to this day, call 
their art Cyfrinaeh y Beirdd, or «The Secret of 
the Poets.' Knowing this art of the poets, it is 
impossible that any one word of the language, 
which is to be found in poetry, should be pro- 
nounced in any other manner than is there used ; 
so that without a transformation of the whole 
language, not one word could be altered." 

These are the words of a very judicious anti- 
quary, Mr. Lewis Morris, perfectly well versed 
in the ancient British poets. He adds, though at 
first sight it may be naturally thought that their 
poetry is clogged with so many rules, that it is 
impossible to write a poem of common sense in 
the language, yet the vast number of flexions of 
consonants in it, and the variations of declensions, 
&c. make it almost as copious as four or five 
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languages added together; and consequently a 
poet in the Cambrian language, notwithstanding 
the strictness of his rules, hath as great a scope 
and use of words as in any other tongue whatso- 
ever, as will appear from a perusal of the British 
poets. (Ibid. p. 33.) 

This " Secret 9f the Paeti " is explained to us 
at large by David ap Rhys (or Rhiesus) in his 
** Linguz Cambro-Bri tannics Institutiones," 
p. 146, Lond. 1592, 4to. They had nine difiercnt 
measures from verses of three to those of eleven 
syllables, each distinguished by its proper ap- 
pellation. Some of them have been from a very 
remote antiquity common among us in the Eng^ 
lish tongue, and not improbably might have been 
borrowed from the Britons, as I am apt to believe, 
that the use of rhyme itself was. I was once, I 
own,ofCrescimbeni's opinion, that it was derived 
from the Roman Church in its hymns, and thence 
passed to the people of Provence. But if we con- 
sider that, some few slight traces of rhyme among 
the Romans excepted, there is nothing of their 
hymns, or sequentis, written in that manner 
earlier than the time of Pope Gregory the Great, 
in the end of the sixth century ; and at the same 
time that it was regularly and very artificially 
practised among the Britons in a variety of meas- 
ures, and these too of a peculiar contrivance, 
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and (as men of letters acquainted with the lan- 
guage assure us) full of poetical spirit and enthu- 
siasm : if we consider also how well adapted the 
division and rhyme of their poetry is to assist the 
memory, and that the British Druids (once the 
priesthood of the nation) delivered all the pre- 
cepts of their doctrine in verse, which never was 
to be committed to writing, we ma^ easily enough 
be induced to believe that these bards of the sixth 
century practised an art which they had received 
by tradition from the times of the Druids, and^ 
though the precepts of their superstition had been 
laid aside and fot^tten at the introduction of 
Christianity, yet the traces of their harmony did 
remain. 

That the Saxons, who had no rhyme among 
them, might borrow both that and some of the 
measures stilt in use from their neighbours the 
Britons, seems probable to me, though at what 
time they did it is very uncertain. For above one 
hundred and £fty years after the Saxon invasion 
the two nations bad no other commerce than 
in the rough intercourse of war, and seemed to 
breathe nothing but inextinguishable hatred and 
mutual dcHance. But Christianity (it is likely) 
tomething softened their spirits, and brought the 
Britons to regard their bitter enemies, who were 
now no longer pagans, as their brethren and their 
fellow-creatures. 
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If any one ask, why (supposing us to have 
first borrowed our rhyme from the Britons) no 
memorial of it is left in England earlier than the 
Conquest, nay, perhaps than Henry the Second's 
reign, which is about four hundred and lifty years 
after our connection with the Welsh, I answer, 
the fact is not certainly true ; for there are some 
few rhymes recorded as old as the beginning of 
the tenth century, witness Athelstan's donation 
to Beverley Minster ; and, in the succeeding cen- 
tury, the freedom of Coventry granted to Earl 
Leofric, and the Tenure of Cholmer and Danc- 
ing in Essex, attributed to Edward the Confessor. 
But if these should be only the fictions of after- 
ages, can any one tell me why the Franks, who, 
as we know, wrote rhyme in their own ' tongue 

' Ai we liKt no rtaton to imagine thil the Gothic nitiont of the 
north mide any uie of rhjme in their Tcrnficatioa, ind u the 
FruJit ippeir to be the fint who prictited it (three hundred and 
fiflj yeiii after thcj conquered Gaul), il Kting highly piobahle 
that tbey borrowed it from the native) of tliii councty, lo whom it 
muM have been familiar at lean three hundred yearg before. For, 
u we know that the Biitoni had il » eailf, who ipobe the aame 
tongue with the Gault, aud delivered to them the prtcepti of their 
rtligiaa and philoiopbj in Terte, tbeie latter could oot potnbly be 
ignorant of their poetry, which they imitated in their own country. 
Nor il it probable thai the goTemment of the Romani had obliter- 
ated all Iracei of Iheir ancient atti and learning in the miadi of the 
Gauls, once it had not made them forget their ancient language* 
It i> plain, that in the fifth century the Arvemi Mill >p<^e the Celtic 
(oogue, from a letter of SidoniuB Apollinari) (1-u>' 'p- ])i and that 
it wat idll tmderatood in the ninth century, appean Erom the Lift 
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in the ninth century, should have nothing to 
produce of rhyme in the French or Provencal 
language till almost two hundred and fifty years 
afterwards? Why have they no monument at 
all, preserved in their ancient tongue, of the 
Gothic poetry, though for so many years they 
bordered on the Anglo-Saxons in Germany who 
practised it, a people of like origin and manners, 
and who probably spoke the same tongue i Why 
have these Saxons themselves, for above three 
hundred years after they landed in this island, no 
verses of this sort remaining, but a small frag- 
ment of Cxdmon, preserved in a book of King 
Alfred's P Why have the Normans nothing at 
all of this kind extant among them after their 
arrival in France ? Who can account for the ca- 
price of time, and shew why one monument has, 
and another has not, escaped the wreck of ages ? 
Perhaps rhyme might begin among the common 
people, and be applied only to the meaner species 
of poetry, adages, songs, and vulgar histories, 
passing by tradition from one to another i while 
the clergy and others, who possessed what litera- 
ture there was in the nation, cither wrote in the 
Latin tongue, or in the measures peculiar to their 

o{ St. Germain, wn'nca in the reign ol Chulei the Bald, by Heric, 
a DKab of Auicrce, Tbereia he ioterpreti the namca of •ereril dtin 
in Gaul. (See KUmoini de I'Aculimic dea Inacripiiaii*, toI. n. 
pp. 43 and 44.) 
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country and language, which by a very natural pre- 
judice they would prefer to those of a conquered 
people, especially as poesy had been cultivated 
among them, and in the highest esteem for ages 
past ; and their Scalds were as necessary in their 
armies, and in the courts of their princes, as 
nthcr Druid or bard among the Britons. After 
the Normans came over, and had introduced so 
much of the French (or Roman) tongue among 
us, rhyme must of course grow prevalent and 
familiar in England, especially when Heniy the 
Second (himself an Angevin, and educated in 
Fiance) had married the heiress of Aquitaine, 
where the Proven^ school first began about 
fifty yean before, and was at that time in the 
highest reputation. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE POEMS 
' OF JOHN LYDGATE 

John Lydgate was bom at a place of that 
name in Suffolk, about the year 1370. 

I foUowed ifler, forduUed lor rudeniu. 
More than three scoii jcrii set mj dive. 
Luat^ of youCh, piaied hia freihfneHe^ 
Colour! of rbetorikc, Id help me ITinilile, 
Were faded twaj; I wm born in Lydgate 
, Where Bicchui' licour dotb ful Kinel; flete, 
Mj dry tou] for to itvi and to wcte. 
Prologue lo Book Tiii. bj Bochai oo the Fill of Prjneei. 

This work, he tells us, wag b^un while Henry 
the Sixth was in France, where that King never 
was but when he went to be crowned at Paris 
in 1432, so that if Lydgate were then upwards 
of threescore, he must have been born at the time 
I have assigned ; and Tanner says that he was 
ordained a deacon in 1 393, which is usually done 
iU the twenty-third year of a man's age. He was 
a monk of the Benedictine order at St. Edmund's 
Bury, and in 1423 was elected prior of HatJield- 
Brodhook, but the following year had license to 
return to his convent again. His condition, one 
would inu^ne, should have supplied him with 
the necessaries of life, yet he more than once 
complains to his great patron the protector. 
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Humphry, Duke of Gloucester, of his wants, 
and he shews, panicularly in the passage above, 
that he did not dislike a little more wine than the 
convent allowed him. 

After enumerating the principal English poets 
who lived before him, whose merit he docs not 
pretend to equal, he says, 

But I, who Mud low downt in the Tile, 

So gnte > boolie in Engljibe to lianilite. 

Did it bj cmnninte, and no preiumpliMi, 

Bora in > village, whicb ii called LTdgite 

B7 o!di time ■ fimout caitcl towne. 

In Din^ time it wu beat£ down, 

Time what St. Edmund'i martir, maid and Hag, 

Wu iliinc at Oxford, rfcorde □( writing, Jke. Epilague. 

There are a few other things in this work of 
Lydgate*; which have no connection with his 
merit as a poet, but are curious as they relate to 
the history and manners of the times in which 
he lived. Thus in book viii. c. 24, we see that 
wine was still made in England in Henty the 
Sixth's reign, and that Hampshire wag famous 
for it; so that the reason assigned forn^ecting 
the culture of vines, I mean, that we could have 
' so much better wines from our French domin- 
ions, is not true; and indeed a few years after this 
we lost all our conquests and territories in that 
country. 

Louden ' liath duppit by the tt to aaile, 
Bacdiut It WtnchcNet gread^ doth arail^ 
' It tDMj be worth while to compare thit pamge with a rimiUr 
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Worcoter with fruiU aboundeth Kt the full, 
Hetliocd with bciitii, CoCiawold with wdoU. 

Bub hath hot bith«t holeiome far medicine, 
Toriu might; timber for greit ivauiitagc, 
Comtwall minen ia to mine,— 
And Saliibuij hu beastfca full »Tig^ 
WheMe meile uid hooj plcntie for emiy ^i 
Kent and Cintetburf hath gieat C(imm(>ditie, 
Of KHidrie Gthea th«e taken in the kr. 

We may remark too the notion then current 
in Britain, that King Arthur was not dead, but 
translated to Fairy-Land, and should come again 
to restore the Round Table : 

Thii crrour ' ibideth jet among BritODt, 
Which founded ii upon the prophene 
ooe in Robert of Olouceitei, vho wrote (near two bundnd jtia 
before) in the dayi of Heni? tHe Third. 

Id the couatt; of Canterbury mon plenty of fiih ia, 
And moat chaie of wild beam about Saliibury, I wia, 
And London ihipi moit, and wine at Wincheitei, 
At Haitfoid ilieepe and oie, and fruit at WorceateTi 
Soape about Corentry, and iron at Gloceiter, 
MetaU, lead, and linne in the counrie o[ Eieter, 
Evciwidu * of faireH wood, Lincolne ^ of faimt men, 
Cambridge and Huntingdon moat pientie of deep vcnne, 
Elie of fuieit place, of faimt aight Rodieiter, ftc. 

(In Camden'i Remaini, p. 8.) 
■ Ehracum, Toric. 

t Tntii Lincolnie, geni infiiuta decore, 
Tettia Ely fomuna litu, Roucettria iriiu. 

(Liber CoMumorum.) 
' Feterof Bloi*,wholiTediDli7o,>aTairaaicall]>,uiIua£piHlm 
57' 

"Q*"')*" ** crtdiderii, 
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Of old Merlin, like their DpiiiicK) ; 

He u ( bine u crowned in [aerie, 

With icepter ind iwordF, ind vith hit regiSe 

Sball retort u lord and nreraine 

Out of fuiie, and reigne in Britaine, la;. 

B. Tiii. e. M- 
And wc ma^ remark also the opinion, then pre- 
vailing, that a decisive victory was a certain proof 
of the justice of the conqueror's cause, which was 
but natural among a people which for ages had 
been taught to refer even civil causes to a deci- 
sion by combat. 

It seems that Lydgate was little acquainted 
with the Latin tongue, whatever he might be 
with the Italian and French, in which Bishop 
Tanner says he was well sltilled, having travelled 
in both those countries ; for he says himself, 

I never wai acquaintedde with Virile, 

Nor with the nigired dictiea of Homirc, 

Nor Darei Flir7giui withe hit goldcnne nile, 

Nor with Oride in poetry mo« entire. 

Nor with the aoiereign balladei of Chauctre, 

Which, amoa|e all that ever were redde ot lUnge, 

Excelled all other in our Engliahe niogue. 

I eannot ben t judge in thii mattftre, 
Al I conceive, [allowing mj fantailie; 
In moral matter notable waa Gawtre, 
And n wai Strode IQ his philoaophie. 
In perfite living, which painth poene, 
Richird Hermite, coatemplatif of unltnct, 
Drmigh in Engtiihe, tht Prickt af CtnKine*. 

Al the gold-creited bright^ nimmer^unne 
Pauith other iterrea with bit beroti deire. 
And it Lucina chuea tetti downe 
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The kaijc night! when Heipenii doth appcre, 
Rtghic toe mj maucr hiddi neicr peere, 
I mean Chjiucin in itories, that be tolde. 
And be aim wrote Iragedlei aide. 

But this perhaps ' is only an affectation of great 
humility and modesty, which was common to all 
these ancient writers ; for however little he might 
be acquainttd with Homer and Virgil, it is certain 
that be was very much so with Chaucer's com- 
positions, whom he calls his master, and who (as 
I imagine) was so in a literal sense. It is certain 
that Lydgate was full thirty years of age when 
Chaucer* died. But whatever his skill were in the 
learned languages, it is sure that he has not taken 
his "Fall of Princes" from the original Latin* 

' So in Machabrfca Dauace of Death, paraphraMd from [be 
French, be taji: 

"HiTc me eicuMd, my name i) John Ljdgate, 
Rude tS linguige; I wai not bom in France, 
Her curious nKtres in Englithe la tranilate: 
Of other loogue I hive noe luSuunce." 
' See Legate'! Life of the Virpn Mary, cap. mfr. and to 
"ThePjigrimaieol the Soul," printed by Caiton, i4S3,e. roii. 
which ii the lame, and icemi to >be« thii latter tlinilatian la be 
L7dgate''a alio. 

' Boccidui, de Canbui Illuitn'uni Virorum ii (like the rcat of 
hia Latin woiki and iboK of hii mailer Petrarch) UOT little read 
or eiteemed b; any body; ic la written in a bind of poetical proie; 
the partiei concerned are introduced ai paisinp'.in reriev before 
Urn, aa ia a niian, and recounting their own catailrophe, and it ii 
iotertpened with the author'! moral reflectiaia upon each ol their 
hiatoriei. 
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prose of Boccaccio, but from a French transla- 
tion of it by one Laurence, as he tells us himself 
in the beginning of his work. It was indeed rather 
a paraphrase than a translation, for he took the 
liberty of making several additions, and of recit- 
ing more at large many histories, which Boccac- 
cio bad slightly passed over: 

And he ^ tijah eke, rhic hit entenc^oa 

Not to coadeoue of ao pieiumpc^on, 
But to luppoitt ptaiolj and to ipuc 
Thing touched ihonty o[ the Marie bare. 
Under a rtile brieCe and compendioui, 
Them to prolong vheu Che; be Tiituout. 
For a ttorjc vbich i> do> pliialr lolde. 
But cmitrejned under wordei feitf, 
FcH- tacke of Initb, vher ihej ben new or Mt, 
Meo by reporte cannot the matter aheve: 
Theae oakii grealt be not down yhewe 
nm at a Mioke, but by a Img frsum. 
Nor long itoHei a word maj not eaprene. 

These " long processes " indeed suited wonder- 
fully with the attention and simple curiosity of 
the age in which Lydgatc lived. Many a stroke 
have he and the best of his contemporaries spent 
upon a sturdy »ld story, till they had blunted their 
own edge and that of their readers ; at least a 
modern reader will find it so: but it is a folly to 
judge of the understanding and of the patience of 
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those times by our own. They loved, I will not 
say tediousness, but length and a train of circum- 
stances in a narration. The vulgar do so still : it 
gives an air of reality to facts, it fixes the atteii' 
tion, raises and keeps in suspense their expecta- 
tion, and supplies the defects of their little and 
lifeless imagination ; and it keeps pace with the 
slow motion of their own thoughts. Tell them 
a story as you would tell it to a man of wit, it 
will appear to them as an object seen in the night 
by a flash of lightning; but when you have placed 
it in various lights and in various positions, they 
will come at last to see and feel it as well as 
others. But we need not confine ourselves to the 
vulgar, and to understandings beneath our own. 
Circumstance ever was, and ever will be, the life 
and the essence both of oratory and of poetry. It 
has in some sort the same effect upon every mind 
that it has upon that of the populace ; and I fear 
the quickness and delicate impatience of these 
polished times, in which we live, are but the 
forerunners of the decline of all those beautiful 
arts which depend upon the imagination. 

Whether these apprehensions are well or ill 
grounded, it is sufficient for me that Homer, the 
father of circumitancc, has occasion for the same 
apology which I am making for Lydgate and for 
his predecessors. Not that I pretend to make any 
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more comparison between his beauties and theirs, 
than I do between the different languagesin which 
they wrote. Ourg was indeed barbarous enough 
at that time, the orthography unsettled, the syn- 
tax very deficient and confused, the metre ' and 

' I un inclined lo think, (wlialner Mr. Dijdcn uji in the pm- 
fice ID hii tslei)that iheirmetre, at leaK b Ktioui meuum and m 
heroic itaniu, vit uniForm; not indeed to the eye, but la the eir, 
akiH rightly freniiunad. We undoubtedly deidoj a gnat part d 
the miuic of their veni&catiaa bj laying the accent oE votdi^ where 
nobody tkm laid it; for example, in the linei cited abore, i( m 
~ ' imptndioui, itrtumii, piO- 



which we da in out own age, i 
neither leiR nor rhyme; but Lydgale and hit contemporiiiea un- 
doubtedly laid, entencifin, compCDdicdi, piocCaie, kc. ai the 
French (from whom tboae word* wen borrowed) do at thii daj, 
imtntitn, ctmptnditiix, pracii. 

We may every day tee inEtaucet of thit: (he better lort of po^ile 
affect lo introduce many wordt from that language, lome of which 
retaia theit original accent for many yeara, lucb aa frac3i, itlal, 
mnil. Sic,: othen, by comiog iDore into vulgar ute, lote it and 
auume the Engliah accent, at ridicule, raillery, ^liirdiacmen^ 
advCniiement, hiutgoul,&c. Another peculiarity in the old pro- 
Dundatioo wai that of liquefying two syllablet into oae, etpedallj 
where there waa a liquid conaoaant in either of thctn, aa, 

" Which among all that mr were redde or lunge" — 
Or, ' ' 

■■Of right cmiiJ'rid of truth and equilt." 
Here undoubtedly "nw" [n (he firn line waa pronounced la one 
■yUable, and "coniii'rtd,'' in the tecond line, at two ayllablea. We 
cannot wander at thii, becauae we do it atiU; "mttnoTj, hatmify, 
roaj" Ik. naturally of three ayllablea, are, when apolcen, of two 
only; "jnm, ArBta~ &c. which abould be of two, are reduced 
only 10 one tyllable. It ia due, thu we ire uniform in thia, and pro- 
nounce (uch wordt alwaya alike in proae and Terac, and we have 
thrown out the Towel (to the great detriment of our language) in the 
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the number of syllables left to the ear alone ; and 
yet, with all its rudeness, our tongue had then 
acquired an energy and a plenty by the adoption 
of a variety of words borrowed from the French, 
the Provencal, and the Italian, about the middle 
of the fourteenth century, which at this day our 
best writers seem to miss and to regret ; for many 
of them have gradually dropped into disuse, and 
are only now to be found in the remotest coun- 
ties of England. 

end of ill our pirtjciplei-put, u " iwaten'd,bI«i'<J, dun>g*d, trou- 
bl'd," Itc. bj «bich they eittm loie a ijUable quite, or (whal it 
worte) that )yI1ible ii prooounccd, mnd yet cooriMi of aaching but 

formly, either opening or contricdng tuch wordi to luit the aecet- 
dCiei of ihtir meuure. They alio it pleiiuie united Two lyUable^ 

"In pCiBt Eriug, wlucb pS^inth poise" — 

"Nor with Oflde In ^itiy mSit JbtCre — " 
Paaii and pattry were djtiylliblei: ind tbii Ibej did even whsc 
ibe (yllablei vere in two different wordi, ii 

"ShiU [olliui a ipilng-floade Cf grldimi plinlle~— 
The lylliblei I bave miiked were meiled into one, u well in 
"fdlaui a," u in "gtad^i," They carried it Mill further, and 
cut off I lylliblc where the accent did not fill upon it, ereo before 

"Caiite if mj) •SrrfiEe, roOte if taf hCailDeue;'" 
bere "lon'mi" low itt Uir tyllible entirely. TbcK libertiei may be 
juittfied by our uie of the particle ^^iht"* in Terae^ which we lome- 
timei fink, and Konetimei pronounce diillnctty before i Towel ; aad 
not many yein ago it wat Erequeatly cut off eren bcfoit i cod- 
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Another thing, which perhaps contributed in 
a degree to the making our ancient poets so vol- 
uminous, was the great facility of rhyming, which 
is now grown so difficult ; words of two or three 
syllables, being then newly taken from foreign 
languages, did still retain their original accent, 
and that accent (as they were mostly derived from 
the French) fell, according to the genius of that 
tongue, upon the last syllable ; ' which, if it had 
still continued among us, had been a great ad- 
vantage to our poetry. Among the Scotch this 
still continues in many words ; for they ' say, 
env^, practise, pensive, positive, &c. : but we, 
in process of time, have accustomed ourselves 
to throw back all our accents upon the antepe- 
nultima, in words of three or more syllables, and 
of our dissyllables comparatively but a few are 
left, as despair, disdain, repent, pretend, &c. where 
the stress is not laid on the penultlma. By this 
mean we arc almost reduced to find our rhymes 
among the monosyllables, in which our tongue 

' Except in wordi which cod wilh in i mute, which being ilwip 
pronounced in Teru bf the Fcench, and miking i diitiact ijllable, 
the iccent it laid upon the penuMma: in <uch wordi our aaceiton 
either pronounced the finithing i, oi dropped it entirelj, u the 
Ftracb (hemielTei do in common con-veriMion. Thii, I conceiTe, 
wai one of out poetici] liceniei. 

' In WiUer't time onlj we »id commEtce, triOmph, Ice vich 
the Kcent on the last qrllable. 
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too much abounds, a defect which will for ever 
hinder it from adapting itself well to music, 
and must be consequently no small impediment 
to the sweetness and harmony of versification. 
I have now before me Pope's ethic epistles, the 
first folio edition, which I open at random, and 
find in two opposite pages (beginning with 

Wba but muit liugh, Ihe mutn vhen be teti. Sec. 

in the Epistle on Taste to Lord Burlington) in the 
compass of forty lines only seven words at the 
end ofa verse which are not monosyllables: there 
is indeed one which is properly a dissyUablc, 
tiavin^ but cruel constraint has obliged our poets 
to make it but one syllable (as indeed it is in 
common pronunciation), otherwise It would not 
have been any single rhyme at all. Thus our too 
numerous monosyllables are increased, and con- 
sonants crowded together till they can hardly be 
pronounced at all ; a misfortune which has al- 
ready happened to the second person singular per- 
fect in most of our verbs, such as, thou stood' st, 
gav'st, hurt' St, laugh' dst, uprear'dst, built'st, &c. 
which can scarcely be borne in prose. Now as 
to trissyllables, as their accent is very rarely on 
the last, they cannot properly be any rhymes at 
all: yet nevertheless I highly commend those who 
have judiciously and sparingly introduced them 
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M such. Dryden, in wheu admiratU tar thr 
music af 9ur old versification still soundtdy has fre- 
quently done it in his Tales, and elsewhere. Pope 
does it now and then, but seems to avoid it as 
licentious. If any future Englishman can attain 
that height of glory, to which thtsi two potts have 
risen, let him be less scrupulous, upon reflecting, 
that to poetry languages owe their first forma- 
tion, elegance, and purity ; that our own, which 
was naturally rough and barren, borrowed from 
thence its copiousness and its ornaments ; and 
that the authority of such a poet may perhaps 
redress many of the abuses which time and ill 
custom have introduced, the poverty of rhyme, 
the crowd of monosyllables, the collision of 
harsh consonants, and the want of picturesque 
expression, which, I will be bold to say, our lan- 
guage labours under nsw more than it did a hun- 
dred years ago. 

To return to Lydgate. I do not pretend to set 
him on a level with his master, Chaucer, but he 
certainly comes the nearest to him of any con- 
temporary writer, that I am acquainted with. His 
choice of expression, and the smoothness of bis 
verse, far surpass both Gower and Occleve. He 
wanted not art in raising the more tender emo- 
tions of the mind, of which I might give several 
examples. The first is, of that sympathy which 
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we feel for humble piety and contrition : Con- 
stantine is introduced making his confession and 
returning thanks to heaven in sight of the Ro- 
man people, after he had been cured of a griev- 
ous malady by the water of baptism; 

Bii crown he tooke, (sd kneeling thui he uld, 
With wcpingr cjcn ind Yoice luncntlbic. 
And for tobbjnge lo ai he might ibbrajdc; 
"O bleiKd J«u, O Lord moil meicilble, 
litni my tearet to thee be aceepcible, 
Becdve my prayer, my riquett not refiue, 
A* man moit nniul, I may not me eicuM. 

"I occupied the Mate of the emperofir, 
Of thy marten T ihedde the holye blood, 
Spaitd no taintei in mj cruel errSur, 
lliem to punue moM furioui and woode; 
Now blettcd Jem, gracioui and moU good, 
Feyaed ' and coniidred mine impartible ' c£ta(t, 
I am not worthj to .come ui thy pietioce, 

"Nor for to enter into thii holy place, 
Upon (bit ground unable for to dwell. 
To open my eyen, or lift up my face; 
Butte of thy mercy (>o thou race oot repell) 
Aa man moat ainfull I come unto the welle. 
Thy welle of grace and merciful pjlf e, 
For to be wathed of mine iniquity." 

Thia example in open hath he ahewed, 
Hit itBte imperial of mekeoeai laid adde, 
Hia purple garment with tearea all bedewed, 
Sworde, nor acepttar, ne hone whereon to tide. 
There waa none aeen, nor banner* aplayed wide, 
Of martial triumpha waa no token founde. 
But, crying mercy, the emperour lay plat on the gimmd. 

The people'* gladneai waa meddled with weplnge. 
And theire wepynge wai meddled with gladntai, 

' PtU, wdghed. ' Inaupponable. 
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To wc m empcrour and lo noble ■ king. 
Of bit free choyce to iliev i« great mcken^; 
Tbiu intermeddled wai jojr and heaTjnen, 
Hevrrneu far patied oldt TeagtauDce, 
With oeve rejojting of ghoitly repentiunce. 

Book viii. fol. 1S4. 

Ofthesame kind is the prayer of Theodosius 
before he eng;^<] in battle with Arbogastcs (in 
the same book, fol. 188). A second instance of 
the pathetic, but in a diferent way, I shall tran- 
scribe from the first book, fol. 39, to shew how 
far he could enter into the distresses of love and 
of maternal fondness. Canace, condemned to 
death by £olus her father, sends to her guilty 
brother Macareus the last testimony of her un- 
happy passion : 

Out of ber twooai when ihe did mbbraide. 
Knowing no mean but death in her diitiiue. 
To her brother full piteouslie the laid, 
"Caute of my lorTowe, roote of my heaTineiie, 
That vhilom verr the munt of my glada^MC 
When both our joyet by wille were >o diipoeed. 
Under one key our heart! to be incloied. 

Tbii i> mine end, 1 may it not iitvte; 
O brother mine, there it no more lo «ye; 
IatkIj beieeching with all mine whole beute 
For 10 remember tpediUy, I praye. 
If it befaU my littel lonne to dye. 
That thou ma^M after aome mynd on u* hire. 
Suffer U) both be buried in one grave. 

I hold him (treilly twene my armi) iwein. 
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He, gmltlaic, rnuitt with me toBn punei 

And nth (bou ut at (recdomc and U large 

Let IdDdneii cure lore not k duchuge. 

But hne ■ mindc, irberevEr tbit tbou be, 

Once (a 1 daj upon m)' child and nte. 
On tbee and me dependeth the Inaptce, 

Touching our guQt and our great offaicc, 

Bui, velavijl mon iingelik of face 

Our childt, joung in hii pure mnocence, 

ShaO aga]Pn right auffer death*) vialence. 

Tender of limbei, God wote, full guiltfleai, 

The goodlj faire, that Ueth here tpeechltM. 
A mouth he hat, but wordii hath he none; 

Cannot complaine, datt for none outrikge, 

Kor grutcheCh not, but lica here all alone, 

StQI aa a lambe, mott ineke of h» vialge. 

Whit heut of nek could da to him dunige, 

Or auSer him djre, beholding the manere 

And looke beoigae of bit tveine e;ea dere P" 

B. i. fol. 39. 
I Stop here, not. because there are not great 
beauties in the remainder of this epistle, but be- 
cause Lydgate, in the three last stanzas of this 
extract, has touched the very heart-springs of 
compassion with so masterly a hand, as to merit 
a place among the greatest poets. The learned 
reader will see the resemblance they bear to one 
of the most admirable remnants of all antiquity, 
I meanthe fragment of Simonides (unhappily it 
is but a fragment) preserved to us by Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis ; and yet, I believe, that no one 
will im^ne that Lydgate had ever seen, or heard 
of it. As to Ovid, from whom Boccaccio mi^it 
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borrow many of his ideas in this story, it will be 
easily seen, upon comparison, how far our poet 
has surpassed him. He finishes bis narration in 
this c 



Writing her lener, awbappcd all in dredc, 
In htr right hand het penac ygin to quake. 
And I iharp nrord to mike her heaiti blede. 
In her left hand her father hach her tike, 
And moat her torrove wai for her childea Bake, 
Upon vhoK fact in her baime tleepyage 
FuH Dian^ a tere ihe wept in cOmpliynfog. 

After ^ ihia, lo ai the noode and quoke. 
Her child beholding mid of her peinei imart. 
Without abode the iharpt iword ^ tooke, 
And rare herwlfi eren la the beane; 
Her child fell dawn, which mighti not uteit, 
Having no help la niccaui him, nor lave, 
But ia her blood the telfe begin to bathe. 

B. i. fol. J9. 

A third Icind of pathos arises from magnanim- 
ity in distress, which, managed by a skilful hand, 
will touch us even where we detest the char- 
acter which suffers. Of this too I shall produce 
an example in Olympias, the mother of Alex- 
ander, betrayed into the hands of the perfidious 
Cassander. It begins : 

Hi) Faith wat laidi that time for hottjige — 
And for five stanzas following. 

And his reflections, after this, upon the forti- 
tude of so cruel and imperious a woman shew 
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•omctbing of penetration and insight into the 
hunun heart : 

But froward rancour ind vodc mclancholie 
Gwre Ikt * tprile of fdgDid patieacc, 
A ititt pretence of high magnificoice; 
A KiUDct die bad been in virtue itrongc. 
For truthe to bave eoduffdde tvtcy wrong. 

Strong io her errour to endure her pajne. 
Of obctinate bcart the was, fell and yr&ue, 
In death*! ccHiatrcmtt lilt not to complaine, 
Caunterfeit suSrance made her for Co fei^e. 
Nothing of yirtue plainly to tennine. 
Nor of no manncri that be feminine. 



Of the same kind are his description of Mithri- 
dates surrounded by the troops of Pompey in 
Armenia, (B. vi. fol. 153) the Speech of Regu- 
lus to the Senate, (B. v.) and that of Lucrece 
to her husband and father determining on death, 
(B. ii. fol. 48) and the same story repeated, for 
he has told it twice in a different manner (B. 
iii. fol. 74). 

It is observable that in images orhorrour, and 
in a certain terrible greatness, our author comes 
far behind Chaucer. Whether they were not 
suited to the genius or to the temper of Lydgatc, 
I do not determine ; but it is certain that, though 
they naturally seemed to present themselves, he 
has almost generally chosen to avoid them : yet is 
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there frequently a stiller kind of majesty both in 
his thought and expression, which makes one of 
his principal beauties. The following instance 
of it (I think) approaches even to sublimity: 

God hatb ■ Ihouiand budit to diutf M, 

A thauimd daitii of pimldoD, 

A tbouiind bovil made in uncouthe vjie, 

Ordemd each one for cailigadon; 

But where he Fifadei oiekeiieii tad repeotitmce, 

Meicj i) mjmine of hii ordiniunce. 

B. i. f. 6. 

There is also a particular elegance in his grave 
and sententious reflections, which makes a dis- 
tinguishing part of his character : of this I shall 
give some examples out of a multitude. B. i. 
f. 6, &c. on pride ; on literature, in the prologue 
to the fourth book} and on contented poverty 
(B. i. f. 34) i and on the vices of persons meanly 
bom, when raised to power (B. iv, f. Ii8)( 
but examples of this kind are too many and too 
prolix for me to transcribe. I shall refer, how- 
ever, also to those verses which recommend 
gentleness and mercy to women (f. ii5)i on the 
mischiefs of flattery (f. 44) ; on ingratitude (f, 
139); on patience (f. 211); on avarice (f. 93)} 
on the duties of a king (f. 190) ; and the all^or- 
14, be ciDi 
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ical, combu between fortune and glad poverty 

(f. 69). 

Lydgate seems to have been by nature of a 
more serious and melancholy turn of mind than 
Chaucer; yet one here and there meets with a 
Stroke of satire and irony which does not want 
humour, and it usually falls (as was the custom 
of those times) either upon the women or on the 
clergy. As the religious were the principal schol- 
ars of these ages, they probably gave the tone in 
writing or in wit to the rest of the nation. The 
celibacy imposed on them by the church had 
soured their temper, and naturally disposed them 
(as is observed of old bachelors in our days) to 
make the weaknesses of the other sex their theme; 
and though eveiy one had a profound respect for 
his own particular order, yet the feuds and bick- 
erings between one order and another were per- 
petual and irreconcileable. These possibly were 
the causes which directed the satire of our oU 
writers principally to those two objects. On the 
first may be produced the passage (B. i. f. 26), 

But fiodiu bere, &c. 

for three stanzas. 

In the dispute between Brunichilde, Queen of 
France, and Boccaccio, he is more direct and 
explicit : 
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Soothel;, quoth he, thji !■ the coDdidon, 
Of ;ou vomen, almoMt everj where, Sx, 

(B. ix. f. 198), and so for three stanzas: and 
surely his reflections on Orpheus, when he had 
lost Euridice, are neither deficient in spirit nor in 
expression (B. i. f. 32) : 

U HnK huibindi had itmden in (he cue 

To have loat their viie* ior « looke (odeiae. Ice. 

and for five stanzas. 

This kind of satire wilt, I know, appear to 
modem men to taste a little stale and unfashion- 
able ; but our reflections should ^ deeper, and 
lead us to consider the fading and transitoiy 
nature of wit in general. I have above attempted 
to shew the source whence the two prevailing 
subjects of our ancestors' severity were derived : 
let us also observe their different success and 
duration from those times to our own. 

The first, I mean' the frailties of women, are 
now become the favourite theme of conversation 
among country-gentlemen, fellows of colleges, 
and the lower clergy. Upon these (if we attend 
to it) commonly turns the archness and pleas- 
antry of farmers, peasants, and the meanest of 
the people -, for to them it is that modes of wit, 
as well as of dress and manners, gradually de- 
scend : and there (as they came to them by a veiy 
slow and insensible prepress) from a peculiar sul- 
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lenness and aversion in their nature to every thing 
which seems new ; so, when they are once 
established, do they continue and obstinately ad- 
here for ages ; for, as it has been said of justice, 
it is in the country that 

Faikhn lingen, ere ihe Imtci tbe lud. 

Go but into some county at a distance from the 
capita] ; observe their table, their furniture, their 
habits ; and be sure that there was a time (which 
a person of curiositj' in the original and antiquity 
of national customs may frequently discover) 
when those meats with which they serve you, 
and those moveables which they use, were deli- 
cacies and conveniences of life, only seen in the 
houses of people of high distinction ; and when 
those forms of dress, at which you now laugh, 
were newly imported or invented by some " ruf- 
fling gallant," or by some lofty dame of honour 
in the court of Elizabeth, perhaps, or, at latest, 
of Charles the Second. In the same manner, in 
their expressions of civility and compliment, and 
in their turn of reflection, their stories and their 
jokes all savour of a former age, and once be- 
longed to the roost polished and gayest people 
of our nation. Sometimes they were originally 
ridiculous and absurd, sometimes far more proper 
and more sensible than what has been since in- 
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troduced in their room ; and here it is only the 
misapplication of them, and somewhat of awk- 
wardness which they may have contracted in the 
country, that can with justice malce them objects 
of ridicule. 

That general satire upon the female sex, of 
which I am speaking, is now banished from good 
company j for which there may be several reasons 
pven. Celibacy is no more enjoined to our 
clergy, and as knowledge and writing diffused 
themselves among the body of the people, the 
clergy grew no longer to be the leaders of their 
taste and humour; and lastly, we have (as in 
most things) adopted in some measure that ex- 
treme politeness and respect which the French 
prttend to shew to their women. The case ti 
nearly the same in that nation as in this, in one 
point ; the clergy have less influence there than 
in any other catholic country, and, as erudition 
has spread among the laity, they are no more the 
models of wit and good sense to their country- 
men. Their old Fabliaux and Romani were just 
as severe upon the women, and in the same way, 
as ours -, and just so that humour has impercep- 
tibly worn out with them. Yet wc need but look 
into the talcs of Fontaine in that tongue, bor- 
rowed from those old stories which I have men- 
tioned, and from Boccaccio, Machiavel, Ariosto, 
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and others, where all the naivete and sly simplic- 
ity of the ancient writers are preserved and heighN 
ened with the correctness, elegance, and graces 
of the modems; and (though far the greater part 
of their humour runs upon this very subject) we 
shall soon be convinced that it is a topic not to 
be exhausted, and full as susceptible of wit and 
of true ridicule as it was four hundred years ago. 
Instances of this in our own language may be 
seen in most of Dry den's tales, in Pope's Jan- 
uary and May, the Wife of Bath's Prologue, and 
in other compositions. 

But raillery on the priesthood has continued 
through every age, and remains almost as fash- 
ionable as ever. It was in its full force about the 
time of the Reformation, and a little before, upon 
the revival of learning and the invention of print- 
ing: afterwards it turned upon our established 
church, and the variety of sects produced the 
same effect that the variety of the religious orders 
had done formerly ; not to mention the struggles 
for power between the Church and the Com- 
monwealth in Charles the First's and in Charles 
the Second's reign, and at the Revolution, and 
in the last years of Queen Anne, and in the 
beginning of George the First, which have pro- 
duced a lasting bitterness and rancour, which 
keeps this kind of satire alive and in countenance 
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even to this day. Addison, who formed and 
influenced the national taste in a thousand in- 
stances, could not with all his effons do it in 
this case ; yet perhaps wc may, in no long time, 
see the end of this fashio^, for, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, the spirit is already subsiding. 
The examples of this second kind of wit are 
much more frequent in Chaucer than in Lyd- 
gate : there are however some, as in B. ix. foL 
202, of the Fall of Princes : 

The pooii tuO, mi potoit of doctrine. 
When il wm chiiinged, ind lini not ibide 
In wilful poienie; but gan taoD decline 
Od Mitdie palCrejt and highe hone lo ride; 
Shupe hiicii then were iln liide ufde. 
Tuned to copei of purple and langi^t, 
Oownti of Kiriet fuirtd with ermine. 

Slendert (are ot wine ind water clere, 
Whh abtdaence of bread ymade ol wheat, 
Chaunged the da^i to many fat dmtte 
With conGt drink and Ippocrut iwete; 
Alt H^ienieHi did hit bounds lete: 
Scarmen of foode leftt hii olde ettate, 
With new eiceaa gin weit delicate. 

And in B. ix. f. 217: 

Frienii, preUtet, and well-fed fat pinani 
Richlj avaiinced, and deriita of degree 
Reken up religion! with all their brode crowni. 
And patriarcheii that have great aorereigntie, 
Kahopi, abbiti, confiimed in their ace, 
Seculai canoni, with minj a great prebfaid. 
Behold of fortuoe the mutability. 
How aodeinl; tbc made them to deacend. 
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And in the Dauncc of Machabree,' where Death 
is introduced as leading a measure, and compel- 
hng all sorts and degrees of mankind to join the 
dance, men of the church are represented as 
more loth and unwilling to die, than any other 
profession whatever. 

The Pope, indeed, out of respect to his dignity, 
and the Cfaartreux and the Hermit, (who were 
entirely abstracted from worldly aSairs, and re- 
posed therefore to no one's malignity,) shew less 
repugnance to death, and the latter even wel- 
comes him with great cheerfulness. 

Lydgate, however, makes bis apolc^ to the 
ladies very handsomely for the bard things he 
bas said of them : 

The rich* rubyf , nor the iipphire Yodc, 
Be not appiirtd oC their fiEihe beautte, 
Thoughe uaaagc itonet men coimterfeitti finde: 
And Mmblib;, though khdc women be 
Not ircll gorttned after thdr degce, 
It not defaceth, nor doth nolence 
To them, that neier did in their life offence. 

The whiti lilie, aor tbe wholesom roae. 
Not Tiolenti ipredde on bankia thick 
Their iweC&ieaae, which outward xbej undoK, 
la DM appaited with no weiH wicke, kc. 

B. i. f. J7. 

' It ia a tiasilatiaa, or rather a paraphraic from tbe FtCDch 
d Doctor Machabrfc, and the aubject of it waa eipreavd on the 
wall of St. Innocent'! at Farii b painting, where Ljdgate had 
•een it. It it printed by TothiU it tbe end of Boccaoa in 1554, fol. 
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He defends the honour of his countiy with 
a Uudzble spirit against Boccaccio, who, though 
speaking of the victory when John, King of 
France, was made prisoner, calls the English 
" ineitissimos et nuUius valoris homines " : 
Though the lud Bocc*cc flavreil ia poetrie, 
^ Hit putullc wridagc gare no morla] woundc, 
Ciughtt a quurel in bii melancbolie, 
Which Id bii ihune did aFterwaidei redounde, fie 

Held them but imale of reputation. 
In hii npoit; men mij bli writingi KCl 
Hii f aniiiie, nor hit opinion 
Stode in ihit cue of □□ luthoricie: 
Tbeir kiage wu took; their knightte all did fleet 
Where wu Bochu to help them u nich nede } 
SiTe with hii pen, he made no man to blede. 

B. 11. f. 116. 

The epilogue addressed to the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and the three envoycs which follow it> 
have much poetical expression in them, which 
was Lydgate's' peculiar merit. However hisname 

' LrdgaCe compoaed a great number of biUadi, eoe of whic^ 
I ahall here triUKiibc, aa, I imagine, it never wu prialed. 
[uEt A UDtouia aoiK.] 

[.J 

Let DO man boaMe of cunnjng, ne nrtO, 
Of treiour, ricbeiw, nor of tapiecce, 
Of worldly ibppott, alle cummith of JeiO, 
CoudkI, comfart, diicrnioii, and piudtnce, 
Komodon, forerighte, and proridence; 
like M the lord of grace IjM to diapoae, 
Som man hath wiadom, aom hath doqueoce. 
All Mand on chaimge, like a mida6iiier reae. 
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be now almost lost in oblivion, yet did his repu- 
tation continue flourishing above a hundred yean 

[^1 
HoluiDe in uaeUjag be the utt floven. 

Full ddectlble oulwirdc to the •jght; 

The thorn it thirpe, endued with freahe coUiuni 

All ii not gdd, that outwirde iheweth bijghl. 

A MocfcfjKh bone in dariuseia giTeth light, 

Twene fiire ind fowle, u God lilt to diipoM, 

A diffcTBicc itvjx the day and njght. 

AH itand no chauuge, like a midi6mer nae. 

[3.1 

Flowenii open upon ererj gmne 
Wbanni the lariit, metangere o< day, 
Salewcth the' upiyn of the lunnii thine 
Mom amoroKl; in April and in May; 
And Aurora, agayne the morrow gray, 
Cauiith the daycj hit crnwne to unclow. 
Worldly giidnttie ii medlyd with affray: 
All itand on chsungt, like a aud<6met roM. 

[<.] 

Atwene the cuktow and the nightyngale 
There ii amayde a itriungt differencx. 
On freicbi biancbji ang^th the wood-wayle ; * 
Jayi in muriclie have imall eipeHence; 
Chattering pyej, whan they cum ia preitnee. 
Most malapert theire Terdyce to propoie. 
All tbyng hath CaToui brevely b lentbice 
Of toft or gharp, like a midibmer rote. 

w 

The royal lion let call a parlament. 
An beaitil Kwoe iboute him innron ; 
' Wood-pigeoD. Some lay it ii the witwaH or golden thruah. 
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after his death, and particularly we may ice the 
esteem in which this work of *' The Fall of 

The wolf of matice being thcr preiinl 
Upmi the limbc campUjnt (gain retOo 
Slide, he made hii water imhaliumme, 
Hyi tendyr itomilE ta' hinder and undiipow; 

All Mand on chauii|e, like a midi6iner khc. 

All vorldlf cbyngt braidjth upoa time; 
The aimni chaun^th, to doei the pale moane; 
'The auieat noumbre in kalenden fur prime: 
Fortune ia double, doth favoui For do bo«ie; 
And who that hath with that qwene ' to done, 
Coalratioielj ihe will hii chaunge diipote; 
Who nrteth hygbeit, mott lilce to fall lone. 
AH itanda on chiunge, h'ke a mids6mer roae, 

[7.] 
The (olden cirr of Fhebui in the aire 
CauBth miita blake that they dare not appere. 
At whoM uprjat mouatiinB be made to Cain 
Aa tbej were new gjh with hia hemjt dcre, 
The nyght doth [ollow, appallith all hii chere. 
When weBteme ware' bis itremya over cloae; 
Kecken all bcawtj, all freahcnen, that ia heic: 
AH Kind on chaunge, hke a mida6mer nnc. 

("J 

GmtreTnt of cold maldth the fowlii dart ' 
With winter froat, that the; dare not appere; 
All cladde ia ruiiett loil oE greene ii bare, 
Tellui and Juno duUjd of their chere 

■Harlot. 

' Lit hid. FnMD the A. Saioo Jivn JtatnaM, to hide. 
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Princes " was in, for eight poets in Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign, and at the head of them Thomas 

By reT(Jutkia turnyni of the jext^ 

Ak grijt Hircb hi> (toundTi ' doth diicloae, 

Now n^e, now Mcomc, now Phefaui bright ind doe. 

AH Mand at cbnmge, 1^ » nudiOmer raw. 

w 

Where ii now David, the moU wotlhy king. 
Of Jud> ud luiel fuBoua ud Dotlble? 
And vbere u Solomcn, goreriine of cunning 
Richeit of buylding, of trcuui incompulble ) 
Face of Abaalom moM faire moit amiable? 
Seckeo up echooe, of tnitb make no cIok; 
Recken up Jonalbai of Crieadihip Immulable. 
Alt ttaad 00 chauage, like a midtAmer roM. 

M 

Where JuGut, proudeit in hia em]4re. 
With hit Iriumphii mott imperial > 
And where ii Forui, that wai lord and an 
Of Indt in hy» hygh eitate royil i 
And where it Aliiiund, Ihu cooquei*d all? 
Fayld laitour bii teMimsit to diipoM, 
Nabucodnoaor, or Sirdaaapal? 
All atand on chaucge like a mida5mcr roae. 

I„j 

And where it Tulliu* wyth hyi lugyrd tungue, 
Ot Clulaoatomui with hit galdeo moutlie I 
The lureat dittiea that were redde ot luage 
Of HAmenii in Greet both nonh aod louthf 
The (ragedlea diren and unkouCh 
Of moral Seneek (he miiteriei to uadoae ? 
Hj manj' eiamplji thi> nun' ia full kowthi 
All Mud oa chauage aa a midiAmer roK. 

> Timea, wealhert. Saim. 

* i. e. Thit motto it wdl known. 
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Saclcville> afterwards Lord Buclchunt, joined 
their forces to write a supplement to it, called 

When ben oF Fraunci ill the doiuipccei * 
Which oiei lUi hid the goTeraincef 
(Wowii □[ (he p«ak with her promU chiretl) 
Th; wonhj ' nioe vith ilU their heatmce 
The Trojin koightei, greileit of lllyauncef 
The Sece of gold conquered ia Colchaie P 
Rome and Caithtge moit torereiD ol puiualUice ? 
AU icand on chaunge, Ulie a mida&mer roie. 

[n-] 

Putt ia a lumme all martial policye, 
Compleat in Afrik, aod howndit of Caitlge, 
The Tbeban legion, example' of chivali;. 
At Jordaio'i lirtr wai eipeit their corlge, 
There thouaand knighda biHn of hjgh pulgc. 
Then maitjid, redde id metre and in proie; 
The golden crovnei made in the beiToilf ttag^ 
Fttaher than 1)1;', or the midiAmer rote. 

The r^membrauncE of em; famote knjflat, 
Grownd contideid, i> bu;!! on ijgh l n jien e. 
Roic out eche quarrell that' it not buflt on ri^. 
Withouten tiouche what Taylitb high nobltaM? 
Lawrer of maitjri foundjd on holTnetie, 
White wai made rede their triumpht to diackMc; 
The *hiti lilie wia theire chatt cleanntaw, 
Tbeiie bloodj niflaauoce no midi6iiier roici 

' Douie Pain; the Ivelre pecrt of Chailemipie. 

* TlkenineWarthieiMhejve Joihua,DaTid, Jiidi 
Hector, Alexaoder, Juliua Cnai, Aithur, CharlenupK, 
Godfrej of Boulogne. 
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"The Mirror of Magistrates." (See W. Bald- 
wyn's preface, fol. 109 of the edition in 1587, 
in 4to.) 

[IS-] 
It WM the rent ot the bkodrt €M, 
The roK of Jericbo, that g^cw ia BetUimni, 
The fine porici, purtnrjed on the ihedde 
Splajd in the burner it Jcmiakem. 
The lunne vu djpid and darke in ereij Rime,* 
When Jen Ciit Etc wdlii lid uadoK 
Towird Faradjie, and callid the rede itreme. 
Of vhoae five wouDilei print in tdut heait a roM. 
Fmn ■ MS. in the Publk Libraiv in the UniveiaitT of Cam- 
bridge [Hb. T>. »]. 
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SAMUEL DANIEL 

Hl3 genius and style rarely if ever rise to that 
elevation, that the stronger and more terrific emo- 
tions of mind require. His figures and allusions 
arc neither many nor bold; he had little inven- 
tion in the design, or art in the arrangement of 
his ideas. His ear was good, his versification lilce 
his style flowing and unaffected. As his youth 
was passed in an age of better taste, fertile in 
genius and in poetry, he caught from the works 
he then admired, and the friendships he then 
form'd, a warm zeal and respect for his own art, 
and improv'd those abilities nature had given him 
to a certain pitch beyond which he never went, 
for his riper days were passed in an insipid court, 
nay worse, a court of bad taste, that affected out 
of policy a contempt for the favourite studies of 
the preceding reign, and that with a pedantic ad- 
miration and reverence for the ancients preferred 
to the brightest productions of genius such works 
as servilely and inelegantly copied their thoughts, 
or imitated more happily their puerilities. This 
may be sufficient to show why his natural talents, 
and the expectations Spenser had raised of him 
were blasted after the death of Elizabeth; he him- 
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■elf was sensible of it, and feelingly regrets the 
bappier izys he had once seen. Musoph. p. 88. 
^ But whereas he came planted in the spring,' &c., 
and Epist. to the prince before his Pbilotas. ' Tho' 
I the remnant,' &c., and this was probably the 
reason why he employed his latter days in writing 
history, indeed, bis wars of York and Lancaster, 
(tho' wrote before Elizabeth's death) of which he 
never finish'd more than eight books, mark very 
strongly his transition from verse to prose. The 
disposition of events is in the same dull order chat 
he found in the Chronicle, no attempt at poetical 
contrivance or design, except the raising Henry 
the Fifth's ghost (1. 5), which is merely an imi- 
tation of Lydgate (or rather Boccace), Lyndesay's 
Tragedie of Card. Betone, Drayton's Legends of 
Robert D. of Norm., Piers Gavcston, &c., and the 
Mirror of Magistrates, already copied by him in 
the Complaint of Rosamond, and a long Fable ill 
introduced (1. 6, st. 27) to account for the inven- 
tion of gunpowder, it can hardly be known for 
verse but by the measure and the rhyme, and is 
doubtless the meanest among his performances ; 
indeed, in all he has left us there are two defects 
(perhaps of his nature) very conspicuous, the 
want of imagination and the weakness of expres- 
sion (see Drayton's Elegy to Mr. Reynolds), 
(faults nearly allied to those beauties for which I 
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have celebrated him;)yet had his application bttii 
directed by some friend (lilce Spenser) of superior 
talents to those subjects that best suit a gentle 
and sensible nature, that move and warm without 
inflaming or transporting the heart, he might have 
doubtless merited the character of an amiable and 
even affecting writer. He had the more need of 
such assistance, because besides his usual coldness 
and redundancy of expression, he shows a remark- 
able want of judgment, I might instance his giv- 
ing in to the conceits of Maiino and the bad 
Italian writers (though it is but seldom he does 
this and in a manner that shows it is not natural 
to him), his choice of Seneca for a model, and 
his introduction of rhyming stanzas in tragedy, — 
but the fashion of that age in which he lived may 
serve to excuse the former, and the examples of 
Lord Buckhurst, Lord Brooke, and others the 
latter. Such writers as Seneca and Marino not 
only dazzle men of little imagination, who ad- 
mire them as women do heroes, because they pos- 
sess what themselves principally want, but those 
too of brighter parts who find in them something 
congenial to their own fancy, and whose mind is 
not comprehensive or attention cool enough to 
judge of the whole or discern the superior beau- 
ties of propriety in place, of time, and of char- 
acter. It is chiefly from the Musophilus that I 
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judge of his talents for Elegy, which requires no 
other order or invention thui those of pure, sim- 
pie nature, what is (or what ought to appear) the 
result of a feeling mind strongly possess'd by its 
Eubject,and surely he that is so in poetry has done 
more than half his work, but it is not every im- 
agination that can throw itself into all the situa- 
tions of a fictitious subject. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS 

SOME FRENCH PLAYS 

[r* Midurd IF,a, /rm P^h, Ap-a ii, 1739] 
... Ac night we went to the PandoFc ; Z 
spectacle literally, for it is nothing but a beauti- 
ful piece of machinery of three scenes. The 
Hrst represents the chaos, and by degrees the sep- 
aration of the elements. The second, the temple 
of Jupiter, the giving of the box to Pandora. The 
third, the opening of the box, and all the mis- 
chiefs that ensued. An absurd design, but exe- 
cuted in the highest perfection, and that in one 
of the finest theatres in the world; it ts the 
grande sale des machines in the Palais dcs Tui- 
leries. Next day dined at Lord Waldegravc's j 
then to the opera. Imagine to yourself for the 
drama four acts entirely unconnected with each 
other, each founded on some little history, skil- 
fully taken out of an ancient author, e, g, Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, etc., and with great address 
converted into a French piece of gallantry. For 
instance, that which I saw, called the Ballet de 
la Paix, had its first act built upon the story of 
Nireus. Homer having said he was the band- 
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somest man of his time, the poet, im^^ining such 
a one could not want a mistress, has given him 
one. These two come in and sing sentiment in 
lamentable strains, neither air nor recitative; 
only, to one's great joy, they are every now and 
then interrupted by a dance, or (to one's great 
sorrow) by a chorus that borders the stage from 
one end to the other, and screams, past all power 
ofsimile to represent. The second act was Baucis 
and Philemon. Baucis is a beautiful young shep- 
herdess, and Philemon her swain, Jupiter falls 
in love with her, but nothing will prevail upon 
her i so it is all mighty well, and the chorus sing 
and dance the praises of Constancy. The two 
other acts were about Iphis and lanthe, and the 
judgment of Paris. Imagine, I say, all this trans- 
acted by cracked voices, trilling divisions upon 
two notes and ahalf,accompanied by an orchestra 
of humstnims, and a whole house more attentive 
than if Farinelli sung, and you will almost have 
formed a just notion of the thing. Our astonish- 
ment at their absurdity you can never conceive ; 
we had enough to do to express it by screaming 
an hour louder than the whole dramatis persons. 
We have also seen twice the Comcdie Fran^oise ; 
first, the Mahamet Second^ a tragedy that has had 
a great run of late ; and the thing itself does not 
want its beauties, but the actors are beyond meas- 
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ure delightful. Mademoiselle Gaussin (M. Vol- 
taire's Zara) has with a charming (though little) 
person the most pathetic tone of voice, the finest 
expression in her face, and most proper action 
imaginable. There is also a Dufrene, who did 
the chief character, a handsome man and a pro- 
digious fine actor. The second we saw was the 
Philoiophe marie, and here they performed as well 
in comedy; there is a Mademoiselle Quinault, 
somewhat in Mrs. dive's way, and a Monsieur 
Grandval, in the nature of Willcs, who is the 
genteelest thing in the world. There are several 
more would be much admired in England, and 
many (whom we have not seen) much celebrated 
here. . . . 

THEATRICAL NOTES 

[r<. Thcmai A,hlc», frtm Farh, May, 1739] 

. . . We have seen here your " Gustavus 
Vasa " that had raised the general expectation so 
high, long ago. A worthy piece of prohibited 
Merchandise, in truth! The Town must have 
been extreme mercifully disposed ; if for the sake 
of ten innocent lines that may peradventure be 
picked out, it bad consented to spare the lives of 
the ten thousand wicked ones, that remain. I 
don't know what condition your Stage is in, but 
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the French is in a very good one sit present. 
Among the rest they have a Mademoiselle Du- 
mcnil whose every look and gesture is violent 
Nature, she is Passion itself, incarnate. 

I saw her the other Night do the PhEcdra of 
Racine, in a manner which affected me so 
strongly, that as you see, I can't help prattling 
about her even to you, that do not care two 
Pence. . . . 

VERSAILLES 

[T, XlcharJ Witt] 

pAKii, Hay 11, 1739. 

After the little particulars aforesaid I should 
have proceeded to a journal of our transactions 
for this week past, should have carried you post 
from hence to Versailles, hurried you through 
the gardens to Trianon, back again to Paris, so 
away to Chantilly. But the fatigue is perhaps 
more than you can bear, and moreover I think 
I have reason to stomach your last piece of grav- 
ity. Supposing you were in your soberest mood, 
I am Sony you should think me capable of ever 
being so dissipe, so evapore, as not to be in a 
condition of relishing anything you could say to 
me. And now, if you have a mind to make your 
peace with me, arouse ye from your megrims 
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and your melancholies, and (for exercise is good 
for you) throw away your, night-cap, call for 
your jack-boots, and set out with me, last Sat- 
urday evening, for Versailles — and so at eight 
o'cloclt, passing through a road speckled with 
vines, and villas, and hares, and partridges, we 
arrive at the great avenue, flanked on either hand 
with a double row of trees about half a mile long, 
and with the palace itself to terminate the View ; 
facing which, on each side of you is placed a 
semi-circle of very handsome buildings, which 
form the stables. These we will not enter into, 
because you know we are no jockeys. Well ! 
and is this the great front of Versailles f What 
a huge heap of littleness ! It is composed, as it 
were, of three courts, all open to the eye at once, 
and gradually diminishing till you come to the 
royal apartments, which on this side present but 
half a dozen windows and a balcony. This last 
IS all that can be called a front, for the rest is 
only great wings. The hue of all this mass is 
black, diny red, and yellow ; the first proceed- 
ing from stone changed by age ; the second, from 
a mixture of brick ; and the last, from a profu- 
sion of tarnished gilding. You cannot sec a more 
disagreeable tout-ensemble; and, to finish the 
matter, it is all stuck over in many places with 
small busts of a tawny hue between every two 
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windows. Wc pus through this to go into the 
garden, and here the case is indeed altered ; no- 
thing can be vaster and more magnificent than 
the back front ; before it a very spacious terrace 
spreads itself, adorned with two large basons ; 
these are bordered and lined (as most of the 
others) with white marble, with handsome statues 
of bronze reclined on their edges. From hence 
you descend a huge flight of steps into a semi- 
circle formed by woods, that are cut all around 
into niches, which are filled with beautiful copies 
of all the famous antique statues in white mar- 
ble. Just in the midst is the bason of Latona; 
■be and her children are standing on the top of 
a rock in the middle, on the sides of which are 
the peasants, some half, some totally changed 
into frogs, all which throw out water at her in 
great plenty. From this place runs on the great 
alley, which brings you into a complete round, 
where is the bason of Apollo, the biggest in the 
gardens. He is rising in his car out of the water, 
surrounded by nymphs and tritons, all in bronze, 
and finely executed, and these, as they play, 
raise a perfect storm about him ; beyond this is 
the great canal, a prodigious long piece of water, 
that terminates the whole : all this you have at 
one coup d'ceil in entering the garden, which is 
truly great. I cannot say as much of the general 
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taste of the place : every thing you behold sa- 
vours too much of art ; all is forced, all is con- 
strained about you ; statues and vases sowed 
everywhere without distinction ; sugar loaves 
and minced pies of yew; scrawl work of box, 
and little squirting jets-d'eau, besides a great 
sameness in the walks, cannot help striking one 
at first sight, not to mention the silliest of laby- 
rinths, and all ^sop's fables in water; since 
these were designed in usum Delphini only. 
Here then we walk by moonlight, and hear the 
ladies and the nightingales sing. Next morning, 
being Whitsunday, make ready to go to the In- 
stallation of nine Knights du Saint Esprit, Cambis 
is one : high mass celebrated with music, great 
crowd, much incense. King, Queen, Dauphin, 
Mesdames, Cardinals, and Court: Knights ar- 
rayed by his Majesty; reverences before the altar, 
not bows but curtsies ; stiff bams : much titter- 
ing among the ladies ; trumpets, kettle-drums 
and iifes. My dear West, I am vastly delighted 
with Trianon, all of us with Chantilly ; if you 
would know why, you must have patience, for 
I can hold my pen no longer, except to tell you 
that I saw Britannicus last night ; all the char- 
acters, particularly Agrippina and Nero, done to 
perfection-, to-morrow Phzdra and Hippolitus. 
We are making you a little bundle of petites 
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piecei i there is nothing in them, but they are 
acting at present; there are too Crebillon's Let- 
ters, and Amusemens gur le langage deg Betes, 
said to be of one Bougeant, a Jesuit ; they are 
both esteemed, and lately come out. This day 
se'nnight we go to Rheims. 



[Tt ttUkari Wtit, fram Turin, Nmtmhtr 16, N. S., 1739] 

... I dwn I have not, as yet, anywhere met 
with those grand and simple worlcs of Art,that are 
to amaze one,and whose sight one is to be tbe bet- 
ter for: but those of Nature have astonished me 
beyond expression. In our little journey up to the 
Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember to have 
gone ten paces without an exclamation, that there 
was no restraining : not a precipice, not a tor- 
rent, not a clifF, but is pregnant with religion and 
poetry. There arc certain scenes that would awe 
an atheist into belief, without tbe help of other 
argument. One need not have a very fantastic 
imagination to see spirits there at noonday ; you 
have Death perpetually before your eyes, only so 
far removed, as to compose the mind without 
frighting it. I am well persuaded St. Bruno was 
a nun of no common genius, to choose such a 
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situation for his retirement ; and perhaps should 
have been a disciple of his, had I been bom in 
his time. You may believe Abelard and Heloise 
were not foif;ot upon this occasion. If I do not 
mistake, I saw jou too every now and then at a 
distance among the trees ; il me semble, que j'ai 
vuccchiendevisagelaquelqucpart. You seemed 
to call to me from the other side of the precipice, 
but the noise of the river below was so great, that 
I really could not distinguish what you said; it 
seemed to have a cadence like verse. In your 
next you will be so good to let me know what it 
was. The week we have since passed among the 
Alps, has not equalled the single day upon that 
mountain, because the winter was rather too far 
advanced, and the weather a little foggy. How- 
ever, it did not want its beauties ; the savage rude- 
ness of the view is inconceivable without seeing 
it : I reckoned in one day, thirteen cascades, the 
least of which was, I dare say, one hundred feet 
in height. I had Livy in the chaise with me, and 
beheld his "Nives cslo prope immistx, tecta in- 
formia imposica rupibus, pecora jumentaquc tor- 
rida frigore, homines intonsi & inculti, animalia 
rnanimaquc omnia rigentia gelu; omnia, con fra- 
gosa, prxruptaque." The creatures that inhabit 
them are, in all respects, below humanity ; and 
most of them, especially women, have the tumi- 
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dum guttur, which they call goscia. Mont Ccnit, 
I confess, carries the pennission mountains have 
of being frightful rather too far ; and its horrors 
were accompanied with too much danger to give 
one time to reflect upon their beauties. . . . 



TACITUS ! THE DUNCIAD 

[r« Richard Will, afttr March ij, 174»1 

. . . Pray do not imagine that Tacitus, of all 
authors in the world, can be tedious. An annalist, 
you know, is by no means master of his subject; 
and I thinlc one may venture to say, that if those 
Pannonian at&irs are tedious in his hands, in 
another's they would have been insupportable. 
However, fear not, they will soon be over, and 
he will make ample amends. A man, who could 
join the brilliant of wit and concise sentcntious- 
ness peculiar to that age, with the truth and grav- 
ity of better times, and the deep reflection and 
good sense of the best modems, cannot choose 
but have something to strike you. Yet what I 
admire in him above all this, is his detestation of 
tyranny, and the high spirit of liberty that every 
now and then breaks out, as it were, whether he 
would orno. I remember a sentence in hisAgn- 
cola that (concise as it is) I always admired for 
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saying much in a little compass. He speaks of 
Domitian, who upon seeing the last will of that 
General, where he hid made him Coheir with 
his Wife and Daughter," Satis constabat Ixtatum 
eum, velut honore, judicioque : tarn cseca St cor- 
rupta mens assiduis adulationibus erac, ut nesciret 
a bono patre non scribi baeredem, nisi malum 
principem." 

As to the Dunciad, it is greatly admired j the 
Genii of Operas and Schools, with their attend- 
ants, the pleas of the Virtuosos and Florists, and 
the yawn of dulness in the end, are as fine as any- 
thing he has written. The Metaphysicians' part 
is to me the worst ; and here and there a few ill- 
expressed lines, and some hardly intelligible. . . . 



JOSEPH ANDREWS ; THE LANGUAGE OF 
POETRY 

[r« Richard Wta, frem Landen, afttr April 4, 1741] 

. . . I talked ofthe Dunciad as concluding you 
had seen it ; if you have not, do you choose I 
should get and send it you ? I have myself, upon 
your recommendation, been reading Joseph An- 
drews. The incidents are ill laid and without in- 
vention J but the characters have a great deal of 
nature, which always pleases even in her lowest 
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shapes. Parson Adams is perfectly well i so is 
Mrs. Slipslop, and the story of Wilson; and 
throughout he shews himself well read in Stage- 
Coaches, Country Squires, Inns, and Inns of 
Court. His reflections upon high people and low 
people, and misses and masters^ are very good. 
However the exaltedncss of some minds (or 
rather as I shrewdly suspect their insipidity and 
want of feeling or observation) may make them 
insensible to these light things (I mean such as 
characterize and paint nature), yet surely they are 
as weighty and much more useful than your grave 
discourses upon the mind, the passions, and what 
not. Now as the paradisiacal pleasures of the 
Mahometans consist in playing upon the flute and 
lying with Houris, be mine to read eternal new 
romances of Marivaux and Crebillon. 

You are very good in giving yourself the trou- 
ble to read and find fault with my long harangues. 
Your freedom (as you call it) has so little need 
of apologies, that I should scarce excuse your 
treating me any otherwise; which, whatever com- 
pliment it might be to my vanity, would be mak- 
ing a very ill one to my understanding. As to 
matter of style, I have this to say : the language 
of the age is never the language of poetry ; ex- 
cept among the French, whose verse^ where the 
thought or image docs not support it, di^rs in 
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nothing from prose. Our poetry, on the contrsiiy, 
hag a language peculiar to itself; to which almost 
every one, that has written, has added something 
by enriching it with foreign idioms and deriva- 
tives: nay sometimes words of their own compo- 
sition or invention. Shakespcar and Milton have 
been great creators this way ; and no one more 
licentious than Pope or Drydcn,who perpetually 
barrow expressions from the former. Let me give 
you some instances from Dryden, whom every- 
body reckons a great master of our poetical 
tongue. — Full of museful mcpingi — unlike the 
trim of love — a pleasant beverage — a raufuUlay 
of love — stood silent in bis mW — with knots 
and knares deformed — his ireful nmd — in proud 
array — his been was granted — and disarray and 
■hamcful rout — wayward but wise — furbished 
for the field — t\\c foiled dodder d oaks — disherited 
— smeuldering dames — retchUss of \a.v/s— cranes 
old and ugly — the beldam at his side — the gran- 
dam-hag — vlilanize his Father's fame. — But 
they are infinite ; and our language not being a 
settled thing (like the French) has an undoubted 
right to words of an hundred years old, provided 
antiquity have not rendered them unintelligible. 
In truth, Shakespear's language is one of his prin- 
cipal beauties ; and he has no less advantage over 
your Addisons and Rowes in this, than in those 
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other great excellences you mention. Every word 
in him is a picture. Pray put me the following 
lines into the tongue of our modem DramaticB: 

But I, that am not thaped [or tportiTe tridu, 

I, tbat am ruddj atimpt, and want lore'i majertj 
To lUut before a wanton ambling ujmphi 
I, that am cunail'd of rtiii fair propartion, 
Chealcd of feature by diiacmbling nature, 
Defoim^d, unfiniahM, icnt before my time 
Into tbit breatliiag world, acaice balf made up — 

And what follows. To me they appear untrans- 
latable ; and if this be the case, our language is 
greatly degenerated. However, the affectation of 
imitating Shakespear may doubtless be carried too 
far; and is no sort of excuse for sentiments ill- 
suited, or speeches ill-timed, which I believe is a 
little the case with me. I guess the most faulty ex- 
pressions may be these — si/ien son oi dalliance — 
i/rownVr pretensions — wrinkled Wrfawix — arched 
the hearer's brow and riveted his eyes \n fearful 
txtasie. These are easily altered or omitted ; and 
indeed if the thoughts be wrong or superfluous, 
there is nothing easier than to leave out the whole. 
The first ten or twelve lines are, I believe, the 
best; and as for the rest, I was betrayed into 
a good deal of it by Tacitus ; only what he has 
said in live words, I imagine I have said in fifty 
lines. Such is the misfortune of imitating the 
inimitable . . . 
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TACITUS 

[Ta Richard Wttt, from Lenden, April, 1741] 

... I think you have translated Tacitus very 
justly, that is, freely ; and accommodated his 
thoughts to the turn and genius of our language ; 
which, though I commend your judgment, is no 
commendation of the English tongue, which is 
too diffuse, and daily grows more and more en- 
ervate. One shall never be more sensible of this, 
than in turning an Author like Tacitus. I have 
been trying it in some parts of Thucydides (who 
has a tittle resemblance of him in his conciseness) 
and endeavoured to do it closely, but found it pro- 
duced mere nonsense. If you have any inclina- 
tion to see what figure .Tacitus makes in Italian, 
I have a Tuscan translation of Davanzati, much 
esteemed in Italy ; and will send you the same 
speech you sent me ; that is, if you care for it . . . 



WEST'S ODE ON MAY 

[r« Siithard Wta\ 

LoHooH, May t, l^4^. 
I REJOICE to sec you putting up your prayers 
to the May : she cannot choose but come at such 
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a call. It is as light and genteel as herself. You 
bid me find fault ; I am afraid I cannot ; however 
I will try. The lirst stanza (if what you say to me 
in it did not make me think it the best) I should 
call the worst of the five (except the fourth line). 
The two next arc very picturesque, Miltonic, and 
musical ; her bed is so soft and so snug that I 
long to lie with her. But those two lines " Great 
nature" arc my favourites. The exclamation of 
the flowers is a little step too far. The last stanza 
is full as good as the second and third ; the last line 
bold, but I think not too bold. Now, as to my- 
self and my translation, pray do not call names. 
I never saw Broukhusius in my life. It is Scaliger 
who attempted to range Propcrtius in order ; who 
was, and still is, in sad condition. . , . You see, 
by what I sent you, that I converse as usual, with 
none but the dead : they are my old friends, and 
almost make me long to be with them. You will 
not wonder, therefore, that I, who live only in 
times past, am able to tell you nonews of the pres- 
ent. I have finished the Peloponnesian war much 
to my honour, and a tight conflict it was, I pro~ 
mise you. I have drank and sung with Anacreon 
for the last fortnight, and am now feeding sheep 
with Theocritus. Besides, to quit my figure, (be- 
cause it is foolish) I have run over Pliny's Epis- 
tles and Martial U wap^rfou ; not to mention Pe- 
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tnrch, who, by the way, is sometimes veiy tender 
and natural. I must needs tell you three lines in 
Anacreon, where the expression seems to me in- 
imitable. He is describing hair as he would have 
it painted. 

"Uim S' iXiMpom iiot 
IIAajni/ugv Sraxra mvSilr 
'A4>lt At ei\ovai Ktitreai. 

Guess, too, where this is about a dimple, 

digiCulo 



GARRICK, THE DUCHESS OF QUEENS- 
BURY, ETC. 

[r* 7>i« Chult, from UniBt,, May 14, N. S, 1741] 

. . . 'Tis true indeed Mr. Mann is not every- 
where ; I am shoclc'd to think of his sufferings, 
but he of all men was born to suSier with a good 
grace. He is a Stoiclc without knowing it, and 
seems to think pain a pleasure. I am very sorry 
to compliment him upon such an occasion, and 
wished with all my heart, he were not so pleased. 
I much fear his books arc gone already ; but if 
not, to be sure he shall have MiddUton and the 
Sefa; it seems most people here are not such 
admirers of it as I was : but I won't give up an 
inch of it, for all that. Did I tell you about Mr. 
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Garrick, that the town arc horn-mad after : there 
are a dozen Dukes of a night at Goodmansfields 
sometimes, and yet I am stiff in the opposition. 
Our fifth Opera was the Olympiadt, in which 
they retained most of Pergolesi's songs, and yet 
'tis gone already, as if it had been a poor thing 
of Galuppi's. Two nights did I enjoy it all alone, 
snug in a nook of the gallery, but found no one 
in those regions had ever heard of Peigolesi, nay, 
I beard several affirm it was a composition of 
Pescetti's. Now there is a 6th sprung up, by the 
azmeaiCephalaandPrecri. MyLady of Queens- 
bury IS come out against my Lady of Marlbor- 
ough, and she has her spirit too, and her ori^n- 
ality, but more of the woman, I think, than 
t'other. As to the facts, it don't signify two pence 
who's in the right ; the manner of ^hting, and 
character of the combatants is all : 'tis hoped old 
Sarah will at her again. A play of Mr. Glover's 
I am told, is preparing for the stage, call'd Bta- 
dieea ; it is a fine subject, but I have not an ex- 
treme opinion of him. . . . 

THE STORY OF MASSINISSA 

[r> Witt, from UhJcb, May 17, 1741] 

I SEND you an inscription for a wood joining 
to a park of mine (it is on the confines of Mount 
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Cithxron, on the left band as you go to Thebes) ; 
you know I am no friend to hunters, and hate to 
be disturbed by their noise. 

'Aiiiiirti to\iBnp»r ImBif^v SXm iririrat, 

Tol Idnt Ttfi'n) kMi, Kvrvyt, 9nr 
Hovrsi ip' Mb nvfiv fotUar fcAoTytuaw iA>)yial, 
'Arrax'il Ninj^o* iyptr4par itiAiiSii. 

Here follows also the beginning of an Heroic 
Epistle ; but you must give me leave to teU my 
own story first, because Historians differ. Mas- 
f inissa was the son of Gala, King of the Massyli i 
and, when very young at the head of his father's 
army, gave a most signal overthrow to Syphax, 
King of the Massesylians, then an ally of the Ro- 
mans. Soon after Asdrubal, son of Gisgo the 
Carthaginian General, gave the beautiful Sopho- 
nisba, his daughter, in marriage to the young 
prince. But this marriage was not consummated 
on account of Massinissa's being obliged to 
hasten into Spain, there to command his father's 
troops, who were auxiliaries of the Carthaginians. 
Their affairs at this time began to be in a bad 
condition ; and they thought it might be greatly 
for their interest, ifthcy could bring over Syphax 
to themselves. This in time they actually cScctcd i 
and to strengthen their new alliance, commanded 
Asdrubal to give his daughter to Syphax. (It is 
probable their ingratitude to Massinissa arose from 
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the great change of af&irs, which had happened 
among the Massylians during his absence ; for 
his father and uncle were dead, and a distant re- 
lation of the royal family had usurped the throne.) 
Sophonisba was accordingly married to Syphax : 
and Massinissa, enraged at the affront, became 
a friend to the Romans. They drove the Cartha- 
ginians before them out of Spain, and earned the 
war into Africa, defeated Syphax, and took him 
prisoner ; upon which Cirtha (his capital) opened 
her gates to Lxlms and Massinissa, The rest of 
the afi^r, the marriage, and the sending of poison, 
everybody knows. This is partly taken from 
Livy, and partly from Appian. . . . 



AKENSIDE'S PLEASURES OF THE 
IMAGINATION, ETC. 

[r» Themai Whanen, jrem CambriJp, Jpril 16, 1744] 

. . . Youdesiretoknow,itseems,whatChar- 
acter the Poem of your young Friend bears here, 
I wonder to hear you ask the Opinion of a Na- 
tion, where those who pretend to judge, don't 
judge at all ; and the rest (the wiser Part) wait 
to catch the Judgment of the world immediately 
above them, that is, Dick's CofTee-House, and 
the Rainbow; so that the readier Way would 
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be to Ask Mrs. This and Mrs. T'other, that keeps 
the Bar there. However,toshcwyourinaJudg;e, 
as well as my Countrymen, the' I have rather 
turn'd it over, than read it (but no matter : no 
more have they), it seems to me above the mid- 
dling, and now and then (but for a little while) 
rises even to the best, particularly in Description. 
It is often obscure, and even unintelligible, suid 
too much infected with the Hutchinson-Jargonj 
in short its great fault is that it was published at 
least nine Years too early ; and so methinks in 
a few Words, a la Mode du Temple, I have very 
pertly dispalch'd what perhaps may for several 
years have employed a very ingenious Man worth 
fifty of myself. Here is a small poem, called the 
Enthusiast, which is all pure Description, and as 
they tell me by the same Hand. Is it so, or not ? 
Item, a more bulky one upon Health, wrote by 
a physician : do you know him ? . , . 

You are much in the Right to have a taste for 
Socrates, he was a divine Man. I must tell you, 
by way of the News of the Place, that the other 
day, Mr. Fraigneau (entering upon his Profess- 
orship) made an Apology for him an Hour long 
in the Schools, and all the world, except Trinity- 
College, brought in Socrates Guilty. . . . 
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[r« Tktmai Wharton, Sipimbtr ii, 174Q 

I take it very ill you should have been in the 
twentieth Year of the War, and yet say nothing 
of the Retreat from before Syracuse : is it, or is it 
not the finest Thing you ever read in your Life ? 
And how does Xcnophon, or Plutarch agree with 
you ? For my Part I read Aristotle ; his Poetics, 
Politics, and Morals, though I don't well Icnow 
which is which. In the first Place he is the hard- 
est Author by far I ever meddled with. Then he 
has a dry Conciseness, that makes one imagine 
one is perusing a Table of Contents rather than 
a Book ; it tastes for all the World like chop'd 
Hay, or rather like chop'd Logic ; for he has a 
violent Affection to that Art, being in some Sort 
his own Invention ; so that he often loses him- 
self in little trifling Distinctions and verbal Nice- 
tics, and what is worse leaves you to extricate 
yourself as you can. Thirdly, he has suffered 
vastly by the Transcribblers, as all Authors of 
great Brevity necessarily must. Fourthly and 
lastly he has abundance of fine uncommon 
Things, which make him well worth the Paint 
he gives one. . . . 
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WARTON AND COLUNS 

[ri Thtmai WhantH, frttMy frtm CambriJgi.Dtcniitr 17, 1746] 

■ . . Have you seen the Works of two young 
Authors, a Mr. Warton and a Mr. Collins, both 
Writers of Odes? It is odd enough, but each is 
the half of a considerable Man, and one the 
counterpart of the other. The first has but little 
Invention, very poetical choice of Expression, 
and a good Ear. The second, a fine fancy, mod- 
cl'd upon the Antique, a bad Ear, great Variety 
of Words, and Images with no Choice at all.They 
both deserve to last some years, but will not . . . 



COLLEY GIBBER'S CICERO 

[r» H«rMt W^pdt, fram Cmbridg; 1747] 

I had been absent from this place a few days, 
and at my return found Gibber's book upon my 
table : I return you my thanks for it, and have 
already run over a considerable part ; for who 
could resist Mrs. Letitia Pilkington's recommen- 
dation ? (By the way is there any such gentle- 
woman p Or has somebody put on the style of 
a scribbling woman's panegyric to deceive and 
laugh at Collcy?) He seems to me full as pert 
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and as dull as usual. There arc whole pages of 
common-place stuff, that for stupidity might have 
been wrote by Dr. Waterland, or any other grave 
divine, did not the flirting saucy phrase give them 
at a distance an air of youth and gaity. It is very 
true, he is often in the right with regard to Tully's 
weaknesses ; but was there any one that did not 
sec them ! Those, I imagine, that would find a 
man after God's own heart, are no more likely 
to trust the Doctor's recommendation than the 
Player's ; and as to Reason and Truth, would they 
know their own faces, do you think, if they looked 
in the glass, and saw themselves so bedizened in 
tattered fringe and tarnished lace, in French jew- 
els, and dirty furbelows, the frippery of a stroller's 
wardrobe ? 

Literature, to take it in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, and include everything that requires 
invention orjudgment, or barely application and 
industry, seems indeed drawing apace to its dis- 
solution, and remarkably since the beginning of 
the war. I remember to have read Mr, Spcnce's 
pretty book ; though (as he then had not been at 
Rome for the last time) it must have increased 
greatly since that in bulk. If you ask me what I 
read, I protest I do not recollect one syllable ; 
but only in general, that they were the best bred 
sort of men in the world, just the kind of Jrindt 
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one would wish to meet in a tine summer's even- 
ing, if one wished to meet any at all. The heads 
Knd tails of the dialogues, published separate in 
1 6mo, would make the sweetest reading in natiur 
for young gentlemen of family and fortune, that 
are learning to dance. I rejoice to bear there is 
such a crowd of dramatical performances coining 
Upon the stage. . . . 



SPENCE'S POLYMETIS 

[r> Hiraa Walp^i, from CaiiAridgi, 1747] 

I have abundance of thanks to return you for 
the entertainment Mr. Spcnce's book has given 
me, which I have almost run over already ; and 
I much fear (see what it is to make a iigurc) the 
breadth of the margin, and the neatness of the 
prints, which are better done than one could ex- 
pect, have prevailed upon me to like it far better 
than I did in manuscript ; for I think it is not the 
very genteel deportment of Polymctis, nor the 
lively wit of Mysagctcs, that have at all corrupted 

There is one fundamental fault, from whence 
most of the little faults throughout the whole 
arise. He professes to neglect the Greek writers, 
who could have given him more instruction on 
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the very heads he professes to treat, than all the 
others put together ; who does not Icnow, that 
upon the Latin, the Sabine and Hetruscan myth- 
olc^ (which probably might themselves, at a 
remoter period of time, owe their origin to Greece 
too) the Romans ingrafted almost the whole re- 
ligion ofGrcecc to make what is called theirown I 
It would be hard to find any one circumstance 
that is properly of their invention. In the ruder 
days of the republic, the picturesque part of their 
religion (which is the province he has chose, and 
would be thought to confine himself to) was prob- 
ably borrowed entirely from the Tuscans, who, 
as a wealthy and trading people, may be well sup- 
posed, and indeed are known, to have had the 
arts flourishing in a considerable degree among 
them. What could inform him here, but Dio. 
Halicarnas$ug(whoexpresslytreats of those times 
with great curiosity and industry) and the remains 
of the first Roman writers ? The former he has 
neglected as a Greek ; and the latter, he says, 
were but little acquainted with the arts, and con- 
sequently are but of small authority. In the better 
ages, when every temple and public building in 
Rome was peopled with imported deities and he- 
roes, and when all the artists of reputation they 
made use of were Greeks, what wonder, if their 
^ei grew familiarised to Grecian forms and habits 
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(especially in a matter of this kind, where so 
much depends upon the im^ination) ; and if 
those figures introduced with them a belief of 
such fables, as first gave them being, and dressed 
them out in their various attributes, it was nat- 
ural then, and (I should think) necessary, to go to 
the source itself, the Greek accounts of their own 
religion ; but to say the truth, I suspect he was a 
littleconversant in those books and that language; 
for he rarely quotes any but Lucian, an author 
that falls in everybody's way, and who lived at 
the very extremity of that period he has set to 
his enquiries, later than any of the poets he has 
meddled with, and for that reason ought to have 
been regarded as but an indifferent authority; 
especially being a Syrian too. His book (as he 
says himself) is, I think, rather a beginning than 
a perfect work ; but a beginning at the wrong 
end : for if anybody should finish it by enquiring 
into the Greek mythology, as he proposes, it will 
be necessary to read it backward. 

There arc several little neglects, that one might 
have told him of, which I noted in reading it 
hastily; as page 311, a discourse about orange- 
trees, occasioned by Vii^il's " inter odoratum 
lauri nemus," where he fancies the Roman Lau- 
rus to be our Laurel ; though undoubtedly the 
bay-tree, which is odsratum^ and (I believe) still 
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caUed Lauro, or Alloro, at Rome ; and that the 
" Malum Mcdicum " in the Gcorgic is the 
orange; though Theophrastus, whence Virgil 
borrowed it, or even Pliny, whom he himself 
quotes, might convince him it is the cedrato which 
he has often tasted at Florence. Page 144 is an 
account of Domenichino's Cardinal Vi Rues, and 
a fling at the Jesuits, neither of which belong to 
them. The painting is in a church of the Bar- 
nabiti, dedicated to St. Carlo Borromeo, whose 
motto is HuMiLiTAS. Page 151, in a note, he 
says, the old Romans did not regard Fortune as 
a Deity ; tho' Scrvius Tullius (whom she was 
said to be in love with ; nay, there was actually 
an afiair between them) founded her temple in 
Foro Boario. By the way, her worship was Greek, 
and this king was educated in the ^mily of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, whose father was a Corinthian ; 
so it is easy to conceive how early the religion 
of Rome might be mixed with that of Greece, 
etc. etc. . . . 



LYTTELTON'S ELEGY, ETC. 

[r* Baraa Wiifttt, {rem Cambridif, Nnumbf, 1747] 

... I am not totally of your mind as to Mr. 
Lyttleton's elegy, though I love kids and fawna 
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at little as you do. If it were all like the fourth 
stanza, I should be excessively pleased. Nature 
and sorrow, and tenderness, arc the true genius 
of such things ; and something of these I find in 
several parts of it (not in the orange-tree) : poet- 
ical ornaments, are foreign to the purpose ; for 
they only shew a man is not sorry ; — and devo- 
tion worse ; for it teaches him that he ought not 
to be sorry, which is all the pleasure of the thing, 
I beg leave to turn your weathercock the con- 
trary way. Your epistle I have not seen a great 
while, and Dr. M — is not in the way to give me 
a sight of it : but I remember enough to be sure 
all the world will be pleased with it, even with all 
its/baits upcn its bead^ if you don't care to mend 
them, I would try to do it myself (however 
hazardous), rather than it should remain unpub- 
lished. . . . 

[Ta Tkamai Wkanan, fram Camhriip, Naoimhar 30, 1747] 

, . . Have you seen Lyttclton's Monody on 
his Wife's Death ? There are Parts of it too stiff 
and poetical ; but others truly tender and elegiac, 
as one would wish. Dodsley is publishing three 
Miscellaneous Volumes ; some new, many that 
have been already printed, Lyttclton, Nugent, 
and G. West have given him several Things of 
theirs. Mr. W[alpole] has given him three Odes 
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of mine (which you have seen before) and one of 
Mr. West's (my friend who is dead) which in 
spite of the Subject is excellent : it is on the late 
Queen's Death. There is a Mr, Archibald 
Ban'er, a Scotchman bred in Italy, Professor in 
three Universities there, and of the Inquisition, 
He was employed by the Court of Rome to write 
a History of the Popes. As he searched into the 
Materials, his eyes were open'd : he came to £n^ 
land, has changed his religion, and continues hii 
Work in our language under the patronage of Mr. 
Pitt, the Yorks, &c. The Preface is come out 
with the Proposals, and promises exceeding well. 
Doubtless there is no part of history more curi- 
ous, if it be well perform'd. . . , 



LE MfiCHANT. LE SIDNEY, ETC. 

fr* rtmnu Whanta, pntatly frtm Cambriigt, Jvm j, 174II 
. . . Your opinion of Diodorus is doubtless 
right} but there are Things in him very curious, 
got out of better Authors, now lost. Do you re- 
member the Egyptian History, and particularly 
the account of the Gold-Mines ? My own Read- 
ings have been cruelly interrupted. What I have 
been highly pleased with is the new Comedy from 
Paris, by Gfesset; Le Mechant, one of the very 
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best Dramas I evermetwith. If you have it not, 
buy his Works altogether in two little Volumes. 
They are collected by the Dutch Booksellers, and 
consequently there is some Trash ; but then there 
are the Ver-vcrt, the epistle to P. Bougeant, the 
Chartreuse,thattohissister,anodeon his Coun- 
try, and another on Mediocrity i and the Sidnei, 
anothercomedy,which have great beauties. There 
is a poem by Thomson, the Castle of Indolence, 
with some good Stanzas. Mr. Mason is my ac- 
quaintance : I liked that Ode very much, but have 
found no one else, that did. He has much Fancy, 
little Judgement, and a good deal of Modesty. I 
take him for a good and well-meaning Creature ; 
but then he is really in Simplicity a Child, and 
loves everybody he meets with : he reads little or 
nothing, writes abundance, and that with a design 
to make his fortune by it. . . . 



DODSLEY'S MISCELLANY 

[Ta Haract ffaipalt, 174S] 

I am obliged to you for Mr. Dodslcy's book, 
and having pretty well looked it over, will (as you 
desire) tell you my opinion of it. He might, me- 
thinks, have spared the graces in his frontispiece, 
if he chose to be economical, and dressed hit 
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authors in a little more decent raiment — not in 
whited-brown papcr,and distorted characters, like 
an old ballad. I am ashamed to sec myself; but 
the company keeps me in countenance : so to be- 
gin with Mr. Tickell. This is not only a state- 
poem (my ancient aversion), but a sute-poem on 
the peace of Utrecht. If Mr. Pope had wrote a 
panegyric on it, one could hardly have read him 
with patience: but this is only a poor short- 
winded imitator of Addison, who had himself not 
above three or four notes in poetry, sweet enough 
indeed, like those of a German flute, but such as 
soon tire and satiate the ear with their frequent 
return. Tickell has added to this a great poverty 
of sense, and a string of transitions that hardly 
become a school-boy. However, I forgive him 
for the sake of his ballad, which I always thought 
the prettiest in the world. 

All there is of M. Green here, has been printed 
before; there is a profusion of wit everywhere; 
reading would have formed his judgment, and har- 
monised his verse, for even his wood-notes often 
break out into strains of real poetry and music. 
The *' School Mistress " is excellent in its kind 
and masterly; and (I am sorry to differ from you, 
but) " London " is to me one of those few imita- 
tions that have all the ease and all the spirit of an 
original. The same man's verses on the opening 
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of Gamck's theatre are far from bad. Mr. Dyer 
(here you will despise me highly) has more of 
poetry in his imagination than almost any of our 
number; but rough and injudicious. I Ebould 
range Mr. Bramston only a. step or two above Dr. 
King, who is as low in my estimation as in yours. 
Dr. Evans is a furious madman ; and pre-exist- 
ence is nonsense in all her altitudes. Mr. Lyttle- 
ton is a gentle elegiac person. Mr. Nugent sure 
did not write bis own Ode. I like Mr. White- 
head's little poems, I mean the Ode on a Tent> 
the Verses to Garrick, and particularly those to 
Charles Townsend, better than anything I had 
seen before of him. I gladly pass over H. Browne 
and the rest, to come at you. You know I was 
of the publishing side, and thought your reasons 
against it none ; for though, as Mr. Chute said 
extremely well, the still small vaict of Poetry was 
not made to be heard in a crowd ; yet satire will 
be heard, for all the audience are by nature her 
friends ; especially when she appears in the spirit 
of Dryden, with his strength, and often with his 
versification, such as you have caught in those 
lines on the Royal Unction, on the Papal Domin- 
ion, and Convents of both Sexesj on Henry VIII. 
and Charles II. for these are to me the shining 
parts of your Epistle. There are many lines I 
could wish corrected, and some blotted out, but 
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beauties enough to atone for a thousand worse 
faults than these. The opinion of such as can at 
all judge, who saw it before in Dr. Middlcton's 
hands, concurs nearly with mine. As to what 
any one says, since it came out ; our people (you 
must know), are slow of judgment ; they wait 
till some bold body saves them the trouble, and 
then follow his opinion ; or stay till they hear 
what is said in town, that is at some Bishop's 
table, or some coffee-house about the Temple. 
When they are determined I will tell you faith- 
fully their verdict. As for the beauties I am their 
most humble servant. What shall I say to Mr. 
Lowth, Mr. Ridley, Mr. Rolle, the Reverend 
Mr. Brown, Seward, etc. ? If I say Messieurs ! 
this is not the thing ; write prose, write sermons, . 
write nothing at all ; they will disdain me and 
my advice. What then would the sickly Peerhavc 
done, that spends so much time in admiring 
everything that has four legs, and fretting at his 
own misfortune in having but two ; and cursing 
his own politic head and feeble constitution, that 
won't let him be such a beast as he would wish } 
Mr. S. Jcnyns now and then can write a good 
line or two — such as these — 

"Snitch ui from ill our little tomnn here, 
Cilm tnrj |rief, ud dry etch childiih tear," etc. 
1 like Mr. Aston Hcrvey's Fable ; and an Ode 
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(the last of all) by Mr. Mason, a new acquaintance 
of mine, whose Musieus too seems to carry with 
it a promise at least of something good to come. 
I was glad to sec you distinguished who poor 
West was, before bis charming Ode, and called 
it anything rather than a Pindaric. The town is 
an owl, if it don't like Lady Mary, and I am sur- 
prised at it : we here are owls enough to tbink 
her eclc^ucs very bad; but that I did not 
wonder at. Our present taste is Sir T, Fttz- 
Osborne's Letters. . . . 



CRESSET, ETC. 

[T* Tkamai WhtrtfH, fram Sitkt, Angi» 19, 174!] 

... I am glad you have had any Pleasure in 
Gresset: he seems to me a truly elegant and 
charming Writer. The Mechant is the best com- 
edy I ever read. Edward I could scarce get 
through : it is puerile ; tho' there are good lines ; 
such as this for Example : 

Le jour d'un noineau ligae eit le jour dei ingriti. 

But good Lines will make anything rather than 
a good Play. However you are to consider, this 
is a Collection made by the Dutch Booksellers. 
Many Things unlinish'd or wrote in his Youth, 
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or designed not for the World, but to make a few 
Friends laugh, as the Lutrin vivant, &c. : there 
are two noble Verses, which as they are in the 
middle of an Ode to the KingyUay perhaps have 
escaped you : 

H Is wuk Eloquence, 

which is very true, and should have been a Hint 
to himself not to write Odes to the King at 
all. . . . 



MONTESQUIEU'S L'ESPRIT DES LOIX 

\Ta Tkamai ffivtsx, frtm CanAridgt, Marth 9, 1749] 

You ask for some Account of Books. The 
principal I can tell you of is a work of the Pres- 
ident Montesquieu's, the Labour ot twenty Years. 
It is called, L'Esprit des Loix, 2 vols. 410. printed 
at Geneva. He lays down the Principles on which 
are founded the three Sorts of Government, Des- 
potism, the limited Monarchic, and the Repub- 
lican, and shews how from thence are deducted 
the Laws and Customs, by which they are guided 
and maintained : the Education proper to each 
Form, the influences of Climate, Situation, re- 
ligion, See: on the Minds of particular Nations, 
and on their Policy. The Subject (you see) is as 
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extensive as Mankind ; the Thoughts perfectly 
new, generally admirable, as they are just, some- 
times a little too refined : in short thercare Faults, 
but such as an ordinary Man could never have 
committed : the Style very lively and concise (con- 
scqucntlysometimcsobscurc);itis theGravttyof 
Tacitus (whom he admires) temper'd with the 
Gaycty and fire of a Frenchman. . . . 



CREBILLON'S CATIUNA. ETC. 

[Tt Tkamai Wkaiem, fram Camhridtt, Jptil 15, 1749] 

. . . Rosse's"£pistlcsofTuIlyadFamiliares" 
will come out in about a Week. It is in two hand- 
some Svo Volumes, with an Introduction and 
Notes in English, but no Translation, dedicated 
to Lord Gowcr, Now I am come to Books, there 
is a new edition of Montesquieu's Work (which 
I mentioned to you before) publishing in 2 vols. 
Svo. Have you seen old Crebillon's *' Catilina, a 
Tragedy," which has had a prodigious Run at 
Paris? Historical Truth is too much perverted 
by it, which is ridiculous in a Story so generally 
' known : but if you can get over this, the Senti- 
ments and Versification are fine, and most of the 
Characters (particularly the principal one) painted 
with great Spirit. Observe, if you chuse to send 
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for it, not to have Brindlcy's Edition, which is aJl 
false Prints, but Vaillant's. There is a Work pub- 
lishing in Denmark by Subscription (4 guineas) 
*' Travels in Egypt," by Captain Nordcn. He 
was once in England (as Tutor to a young Count 
Daniskiold, hereditary Admiral of Denmark) and 
known to many Persons for a Man of Sense, and 
that understood Drawing extremely well : ac- 
cordingly it is the Plates, that raise it to such a 
Price, and are said to be excellent. The Author 
himself is dead, and his papers are publish'd by 
the Academy at Copenhagen. Mr. Birch, the in- 
defatigable, has just put out a thick 8vo of orig- 
inal papers of Queen Elizabeth's Time. There 
are many curious Things in it, particularly Letters 
from Sir Robert Cecil (Salisbury) about his Nego- 
tiations with Henry the Fourth of France ; the 
Earl of Monmouth's odd Account of Queen 
Elizabeth's Death, several Peculiarities of James 
First, and Prince Henry, Sec. ; and above all an 
excellent Account of the State of France with 
Characters of the King, his Court and Ministry, 
by Sir G.Carew, Ambassador there. This, I think, 
is all new worth mentioning, that I have seen or 
heard of, except a natural History of Peru in 
Spanish, printed at London by Don — - some- 
thing, a Man of Learning, sent thither by that 
Court on Purpose. . . . 
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MASON 

[Te Thamat Wlurtta, frcm Caj^idge, Aupitt %, 1749] 

. . . Mason's Ode was the only Entertainment, 
that had any tolerable Elegance ; and for my own 
Part, I think it (with some little abatements) un- 
commonly well on such an Occasion. Pray let 
me know your Sentiments, for doubtless you have 
seen it. The Author of it grows apxce into my 
good Graces, as I know him more : he is very 
ingeniouswith great Good-Nature and Simplicity. 
A little vain, but in so harmless and so comical 
a Way, that it docs not offend one at all ; a little 
ambitious, but withal so ignorant in the World 
and its Ways, that this does not hurt him in one's 
Opinion. So sincere and so undisguised, that no 
Mind with a Spark of Generosity would ever 
think of hurting him, he lies so open to Injury. 
But so indolent, that if he cannot overcome this 
Habit, all his good Qualities will signify nothing 
at all. After all I like him so well, I could wish 
you knew him. . . , 

ASHTON'S DISSERTATION 

{Ta Htraei tFiJptti, fram Stoke, Jant ii, 1750] 

. . . Now I have talked of writings, I have 
seen a book which is by this time in the press, 
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against Middleton (though without naming hiro)> 
byAshton. As faraslcan judge fromavery hasty 
reading, there are things in it new and ingenious, 
but rather too prolix, and the style here and there 
savouring too strongly of sermon. I imagine it 
will do him credit. . . . 



BUFFON AND D'AUBENTON'S HISTOIRE 
DU CABINET DU ROI 

(Ti Thamai IFWtrui] 

Stoke, AugufC 9, ITJO. 
My dear Wharton — Aristotle says (one 
may write Greek to you without scandal) that 
01 (yap] rmroi ov SiaXvmxri rrp' ^lAuiv avXut, dXXi 
T^v ivtpytiay. 'Eof Si )(p6vi,os 77 amnjff(n yivifriu, ical 
T^ ^\uK SoKf( X-^&rpr Toiitv o$ty tlprfroi, 

But Aristotle may say whatever he pleases. I do 
not find myself at all the worse for it, I could 
indeed wish to refresh my *Evtpyaa a little at Dur- 
ham by a Sight of you, but when is there a Prob- 
ability of my being so happy I It concerned me 
greatly when I heard the other Day, that your 
Asthma continued at Times to afflict you, and 
that you were often obliged to go into the Coun- 
try to breathe. You cannot oblige me more than 
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by giving me an account of the State both of your 
Body and Mind ; I hope the latter is able to keep 
you cheerful and easy in spite of the Frailties of 
its Companion. As to my own, it can do neither 
one, nor the other; and I have the Mortification 
to find my spiritual Part the most infirm Thing 
about me. You have doubtless heard of the loss 
I have had in Dr. Middleton, whose House was 
the only easy Place one could find to converse in 
at Cambridge. For my Part I find a Friend so 
uncommon a Thing, that I cannot help regret- 
ting even an old Acquaintance, which is an in- 
different Likeness of it, and though I don't ap- 
prove the Spirit of his Books, methinks 'tis pity 
the World should lose so rare a Thing as a good 
Writer. My studies cannot furnish a Recom- 
mendation of many new Books to you. There is 
a Defense de I'Esprit des Loix, by Montesquieu 
himself. It has some lively things in it, but is 
very short, and his Adversary appears to be so 
mean a Bigot, that he deserved no Answer, 
There are three vols, in 4to of Histoirc de Cabi- 
net du Roi, by Mes$rs. Buflbn and D'Aubenton. 
The first is a Man of Character, but (I am told) 
has hurt it by this Work. It is all a sort of In- 
troduction to Natural History. The weak Part 
of it is a Love of System, which runs through it, 
the most contrary Thing in the World to a Sci- 
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ence, entirely grounded upon Experiments, and 
that has nothing to do with Vivacity of Imagina- 
tion. There are some microscopical Observations, 
that seem'd curious to mc, on those Animalcula 
to which we arc supposed to owe our Origin } 
and which he has discovered of like Figure in 
Females not pregnant, and in almost every Thing 
we use for Nourishment, even Vegetables, par- 
ticularly in their Fruits and Seeds. Not that he 
allows them to be animated Bodies, hut Afo/ecuUs 
organisies. If you ask what that is, I cannot tell ; 
no more than I can understand a new System of 
Generation which he builds upon it. But what I 
was going to commend is a general View he gives 
of the Face of the Earth, followed by a particular 
one of all known Nations, their peculiar Figure 
and Manners, which is the best Epitome of Geo- 
graphy I ever met with, and wrote with Sense, 
and Elegance : in short these Books arc well 
worth turning over. The Memoires of the Abbe 
de Mongon in Ave vols, are highly commended, 
but I have not seen them. He was engaged in 
several Embassies to Germany, England, &c., 
during the Course of the late War. The Presid. 
Henault's Abrege Chronologique dc I'Histoirc 
dc France I believe I have before mention'd to 
you, as a very good Book of its Kind. 
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MASON'S ELFRIDA 

[T» Htrau Walp^t, frem Camitidgi, Ath-WtdatiJay, 1751] 

. . . You will take me for a mere poet, and 
a fctcher and carrier of sing-song, if I tcU you 
that I intend to send you the beginning of a 
drama, not itaine, thank God, as you will believe, 
when you hear it is finished, but wrote by a per- 
son whom I have a very good opinion of. It is 
(unfortunately) in the manner of the ancient 
drama, with chomses, which I am to my shame 
the occasion of; for, as great part of it was at 
first written in that form, I would not suffer him 
to change it to a play fit for the stage, and as he 
intended, because the lyric parts arc the best of 
it, they must have been lost. The story is Saxon, 
and the language has a tang of Shakespeare, that 
suits an old-fashioned fable very well. Id short 
I don't do it merely to amuse you, but for the 
sake of the author, who wants a judge, and so I 
would lend him mine: yet not without yourleave, 
lest you should have us up to dirty our stockings 
at the bar of your bouse, for wasting the time and 
politics of the nation. 
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THE FINE LADV. ETC. 

[Te Haraa Walpelt, from Cambridgt, Mirtk ], 1751] 

. . . Gil Bias is the Lying VaUt in five acts. 
The Fint Lady has half a dozen good lines dis- 
persed in it. Pompey is the hasty production of 
a Mr. Coventry (cousin to him you knew), a 
young clergyman ; I found it out by three char- 
acters, which once made part of a comedy that 
he shewed mc of his own writing. Has that mir- 
acle of ttndtrneis and semibility (as she calls it) 
Lady Vanegivcn you any amusement? Ptrigrint^ 
whom she uses as a vehicle, is very poor indeed, 
with a few exceptions. In the last volume is a 
character of Mr. Lyttleton, under the name of 
" Gosling Scrag," and a parody of part of his 
Monody, under the notion of a Pastoral on the 
death of his grandmother. 

REMARKS ON THE LETTERS PREFIXED 
TO MASON'S ELFRIDA 

[re William Maien, fr»m Cambridge, 1751] 
I 

Dear Sir — very had} I am yours — equally 
bad : it is impossible to conciliate these passages 
to nature and Aristotle. 
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** Allowed a madem caprice." — It is not caprice 
but good sense chat made these alterations in the 
modern drama. A greater liberty in the choice 
of the fable and the conduct of it was the nec- 
essary consequence of retrenching the Chorus. 
Love and tenderness delight in privacy. The soft 
effusions of the soul, Mr. Mason, will not bear 
the presence of a gaping, singing, dancing, moral- 
ising, uninteresting crowd : and not love alone, 
but cveiy passion, is checked and cooled by this 
fiddling crew. How could Macbeth and his wife 
have laid the design for Duncan's murder } What 
could they have said to each other in the hall at 
midnight not only if a chorus but if a single 
mouse bad been stirring there ? Could Hamlet 
have met the Ghost or taken his mother to task 
in their Company ? If Othello had said a harsh 
word to his wife before them, would they not 
have danced to the window and called the watch ? 

The ancients were perpetually crossed and 
harassed by the necessity of using the Chorus, 
and, if they have done wonders notwithstanding 
this clog, sure I am they would have performed 
still greater wonders without it. For the same 
reason we may be allowed to admit of more in- 
trigue in our drama, to bring about a great action 
— it is often an essential requisite ; and it is not 
bit to aigue against this liberty for that misuse 
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of it which is common to ui, and was formerly 
so with the French, namely, the giving in to a 
silly intimacy of plot, in imitation of the Spanish 
dramas. We have also, since Charles the Second's 
time, imitated the French (though but awk- 
wardly) in framing scenes of mere insipid gal- 
lantry ; but these were the faults of the writers 
and not of the art, which enables us, with the 
help of a little contrivance, to have as much love 
as we please, without playing the pctits maitres 
or building labyrinths. 

I forgot to mention that Comedy continued to 
be an odd sort of farce, very tike those of the 
Italian theatre, till the Chorus was dismissed, 
when nature and Menander brought it into that 
beautiful form which we find in Terence. Trag- 
afy was not so happy till modem times. 

II 

I do not admit that the excellences of the 
French writers are measured by the verisimilitude 
or the regularities of their dramas enfy. Nothing 
in them, or in our own, even Shakespcrc himself, 
ever touches us, unless rendered verisimili, which, 
by good management, may be accomplished even 
in such absurd stories as the Tempest, the witches 
in Macbeth, or the fairies in the Midsummer 
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Night's Dream ; and I Icnow not of any writer 
that has pleased chiefly in proportion to his reg- 
ularity. Other beauties may, indeed, be height- 
ened and set off by its means, but of itself it 
hardly pleases at all. Venice Preserved or Jane 
Shore are not so regular as the Orphan, or Tamer- 
lane, or Lady Jane Grey. 

Ill 

Modem Melpomene. — Here are we got into 
our tantarems ! It is certain that pure poetry may 
be introduced without any Chorus. I refer you 
to a thousand passages of mere description in the 
Iambic parts of Greek tragedies, and to ten thous- 
and in Shakspere, who is moreover particularly 
admirable in his introduction of pure poetry, so 
as to join it with pure passion, and yet keep close 
to nature. This he could accomplish with pas- 
sions the most violent and transporting, and this 
any good writer may do with passions less im- 
petuous ; for it is nonsense to imagine that tragedy 
must tbroughaut be agitated with the furious pas- 
sions, or attached by the tender ones : the greater 
part of it must often be spent in a preparation 
of these passions, in a gradual working them up 
to the light, and must thus pass through a great 
many cooler scenes and a variety ofnuancei, each 
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of which will admit of a proper degree of poetry, 
and some the purest poetry. Nay, the boldest 
metaphors, and even description in its strongest 
colouring, are the natural expression of some pas- 
sions, even in their greatest agitation. As to moral 
reflections, there is sufficient room for them in 
those cooler scenes that I have mentioned, and 
they make the greatest ornaments of those parts, 
that is to say, if they are well joined with the 
character. If not, they had better be left to the 
audience than put into the mouths of a set of 
professed moralists, who keepa shop of sentences 
and reflections (I mean the Chorus), whether 
they be sages, as you call them, or young girls 
that learnt them by heart out of their samples 
and primers. 

There is nothing ungracious or improper in 
Jane Shore's reflections on the fate of women, 
but just thecontrary,only that they are in rhyme; 
and, in like manner, it is fit from a beautiful 
variety when the Chorus makes a transition in 
the — from plain iambics to high-flown lyric 
thoughts, expressions, and numbers, and, when 
their vagaries arc over, relapse again into com- 
mon sense and conversation, A confidante in 
skilful bands might be a character, and have both 
sense and dignity. That in MaiFei's Metope has 
as much as any Chorus. 
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The Greeks might sing better than the French, 
but I'll be burnt if they danced with more grace, 
expression, orcven pathos. Yet who ever thought 
of shedding tears at a French opera i 

IV 

If modem music cannot, as you say, express 
poetiy, it is not a perfection, but a deterioration. 
You might as well say that the perfectionnement 
of poetry would be the rendering it incapable of 
expressing the passions. 



MIDDLETON'S WORKS, ETC. 

[Ta Htrati rFalftli] 

Cimbridge, Octdber 8, 1751. 

I send you this (as you desire) merely to make 
up half a dozen ; though it will hardly answer 
your end in furnishing out either a head or a tail- 
piece. But your own fable may much better sup- 
ply the place. You have altered it to its advantage; 
but there is still something a little embarrassed 
here and there in the expression. I rejoice to find 
you apply (pardon the use of so odious a word) 
to the history of your own times. Speak, and 
spare not. fie as impartial as you can i and after 
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all, the world will not believe you are so, though 
you should make as many protestations as bishop 
Burnet. They will feel in their own breast, and 
find it very possible to hate fourscore persons, 
yea, ninety and nine : so you must rest satisfied 
with the testimony of your own conscience. Some- 
body has laughed at Mr, Dodsley, or at me, when 
they talked of the bat : I have nothing more cither 
nocturnal or diurnal, to deck his miscellany with. 
We have a man here that writes a good hand } but 
he has little failings that hinder my recommending 
him to you. He is lousy, and he is mad : he sets out 
this week for Bedlam ; but if you insist upon 
it, I don't doubt he will pay his respects to you, 
I have seen two of Dr. Middleton's unpublished 
works. One is about 44 pages in 4to. against 
Dr. Waterland, who wrote a very orthodox book 
on the Importance of the Doctrine of the Trinitjy 
and insisted that Christians ought to have no com- 
munion with such as differ from them in funda- 
mentals. Middleton enters no farther into the 
doctrine itself than to shew that a mere speculat- 
ive point can never be called a fundamental : and 
that the earlier fathers, on whose concurrent 
tradition Waterland would build, arc so far, when 
they speak of the three persons, from agreeing 
with the present notion of our church, that they 
declare for the inferiority of the Son, and seem 
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to have no clear and distinct idea of the Holy 
Ghost at all. The rest is employed in exposing 
the folly and cruelty of stiffness and zcalotism 
in religion, and in shewing that the primitive ages 
of the church, in which tradition had its rise, 
were (even by the confession of the best scholars 
and most orthodox writers) tht ara af nansense 
and absurdity. It is finished and veiy well wrote; 
but has been mostly incorporated into his other 
works, particularly the enquiry ; and for this rea- 
son, I suppose, he has writ upon it, " This wballf 
laid aside." The second is in Latin, on miracles j 
to shew, that of the two methods of defending 
Christianity, one from its intrinsic evidence, the 
holiness and purity of its doctrines, the other 
from its external, the miracles said to be wrought 
confirm it ; the first has been little attended to 
by reason of its difficulty ; the second much in- 
sisted upon, because it appeared an easier task; 
but that, in reality, it can prove nothing at all. 
" Nobilis ilia quidem dcfensio (the first) quam 
si obtinere potuissent, rem simu] omnem expc- 
ditsse, causamque penitus vicisse viderentur. At 
causx hujus defendenda; labor cum tanta aigu- 
mentandi cavillandique molestia conjunctus, ad 
alteram, quam dixi, defensionis viam, ut commo- 

diorem longe ct faciliorem, plerosque ade^t 

ego vero tstiusmodi defensione religionem nostram 
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non modo non confirmari, sed dubiam potJus sus* 
pectamque reddi existimo," He then proceeds 
to consider miracles in general, and aftenvards 
thoscofthePaganscomparcd with those of Christ. 
I only tell you the plan, for I have not read it out 
(though it is short) ; but you will not doubt to 
what conclusion it tends. There is another thing, 
I know not what, I am to see. Ai to the Treatise 
an PraytTy they say it is burnt indeed. 



MEMOIRS BY FREDERICK II., ETC. 

\Ta Tkamai WhartcH, frim Cambridgi, DtcitiAtr it, 1751] 

His Prussian Majesty has published the Suitt 
tUt Memeires, pour servir a I'Histoire de la Mai- 
son de firandebourg, which includes a very free 
account of his Grandfather's Life, who was the 
first King of that House, reflections on the grad- 
ual Advance in science, Commerce, &c,, of his 
Subjects, and on their Changes in Religion. It is 
much in Voltaire's Manner. The boolc itself 
is at present hard to be got, but you may sec 
a good Extract of it in the Mercun hhtorigue, a 
Work publish'd Monthly : whether it is in that 
for October or September I cannot justly say. 
There is also an account of the History of Cru- 
sades, which seems to be Voltaire's, and promises 
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well. I hear talk of a Pamphlet, called Voix du 
S^eet du Peuple, ascribed to Montesquieu; and 
a book, styled only Ltttres, by the Procurcur 
General, Fleury, on the Power of the Clergy in 
France, but have not seen either of them, being 
very scarce as yet. Mr. de Builbn has discovered 
the Speculum of Archimedes, which bums at zoo 
Foot distance ; and a chymist in . . . 



MADAME DE MAINTENON'S LETTERS, 
ETC. 

[To Thtmai Whtnw, fram Camlridgt, prciMy in 175a] 

. . . de Maintenon's Letters; they arc un- 
doubtedly geriuine. They begin very early in her 
Life, before she married Scarron ; and continue* 
after the King's Death to within a little while 
of her own. They bear all the marks of a noble 
Spirit (in her adversity particularly^, of Virtue, 
and unaffected Devotion, insomucti that I am 
almost persuaded she indulged Lewis the 14th 
in no Liberties, till he actually married her, and 
this not out of Policy and Ambition, but Con- 
science ; for she was what we should call a Bigot, 
yet with great good-sense. In short she was too 
good for a Court ; Misfortunes in the beginning 
of her Life had formed her Mind (naturally lively 
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and impatient) to reflexion, and a habit of piety ; 
she was always miserable, while she had the care 
ofMad. dc Montespan's children ; timid and very 
cautious of making Use of that unlimited power 
she rose to afterwards for fear of trespassing on 
the King's Friendship for her; and after his death, 
not at all afraid of meeting her own. I don't 
know what to say to you with regard to Racine : 
it sounds to me as if anybody should fall upon 
Sbaltespear, who indeed lies infinitely more open 
to Criticism of all kinds, but I should not care to 
be the person that undertook it. If you don't like 
Athaliah, or Britannicus, there is no more to be 
said. I have done. . . . Have you seen Bishop 
Hall's Satires^ called Virgidemiz, republished 
lately, they arc full of spirit and poetry ; as much 
. of the first, as Dr. Donne, and far more of the 
latter. They were wrote at this University, when 
he was about 23 years old, in Queen Elizabeth's 
time. . . . 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

(r. Thomai Whmnl 



T 18, I7S4- 

Dear Sir — I rejoice to find you at last settled 
to your heart's content, and delight to hear you 
talk of giving your house sanu Getbic amamtnU 
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already. If you project anything, I hope tt will 
be entirely within doors ; and don't let me (when 
I come gaping into Colcman-strect) be directed 
to the Gentleman's at the ten Pinnacles, or with 
the Church-Porch at his door. I am glad you 
enter into the Spirit of Strawberry-Castle, It has 
a purity and propriety of Gothicism in it (with 
very few exceptions) that I have not seen else- 
where. The eating-room and library were not 
completed, when I was there, and I want to know 
what effect they have. My Lord Radnor's Vaga- 
ries (I see) did not keep you from doing justice 
to bis situation, which far surpasses everything 
near it, and I do not know a more laughing Scene, 
than that about Twickenham and Richmond. 
Dr. Akenside (I perceive) is no Conjurer in 
Architecture, especially when he talks of the 
Ruins of Persepolis, which are no more Gothic, 
than they are Chinese. The Egyptian Style (see 
Dr. rococke, not his discourses, but his prints) 
was^apparently the Mother of the Greek j and 
there is such a similitude between the Egyptian, 
and those Persian Ruins, as gave room to Diodo- 
rustoaffirm,that the old buildings of Persia were 
certainly perform'd by Egyptian Artists. As to 
the other part of his opinion, that the Gothic 
manner is the Saracen or Moorish, he has a great 
Authority to support him, that of Sir Christopher 
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Wren, and yet (I cannot help thinking) is un- 
doubtedly wrong. The Palaces in Spain, I never 
saw but in description, which gives us little or no 
idea of things ; but the Doge's Palace at Venice 
I have seen (which is in the Arabesque manner) 
and the houses of Barbary you may see in Dr. 
Shaw's book, not to mention abundance of other 
eastern Buildings in Turkey, Persia, &c., that 
we have views of, and they seem plainly to be 
corruptions of the Greek Architecture, broke into 
little parts indeed, and covered with little orna- 
ments, but in a taste very distinguishable from 
that we call Gothic. There is one thing that runs 
through the Moorish Buildings, that an Imitator 
would certainly have been first struck with, and 
would have tried to copy, and that is the Cupo- 
las, which cover everything. Baths, Apartments, 
and even Kitchens — yet who ever saw a Gothic 
Cupola? It is a thing plainly of Greek original. 
I do not see anything but the slender Spires, that 
serve for steeples, which may perhaps be borrowed 
from the Saracen Minarets on their Mos<]ues. . . . 

STROPHE AND ANTISTROPHE 

[Ta TkBiaai Wharton, from Cambridge, March 9, 1755] 

... I am not quite of your opinion with re- 
gard to Strophe and Antistrophe. Setting aside 
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the difficulties, meth inks it has little or no effect 
upon the ear, which scarce perceives the regular 
return of Metres at so great a distance from one 
another. To make it succeed, I am persuaded 
the stanza's must not consist of above nine lines 
each at the most. Pindar has several such odes. . . . 



BAIARDI AND VOLTAIRE 

[Tt Richard Sunthratr, frtiaUy frtm Slekt] 

Augiut 11, tjss- 
I thank you for your intelligence about Her- 
culaneum, which was the first news I received 
of it. I have since turned over Monsignor Bai- 
ardi's book, where I have learned how many 
grains of modern wheat the Roman Congius in 
the Capitol, holds, and how many thousandth 
parts of an inch the Greek foot consisted of more 
or less (for I forget which) than our own. He 
proves also by many affecting examples, that an 
Antiquary may be mistaken : that for anything 
anybody knows, this place under ground might 
be some other place, and not Herculaneum ; but 
nevertheless, that he can shew for certain that 
it was this place and no other place; that it is 
hard to say which of the several Herculescs was 
the founder ; therefore (in the third volume) he 
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promises to give us the memoirs of them all ; and 
after that, if we do not Icnow what to think of 
the matter, he will tell us. There is a great deal 
of wit too, and satire, and verses, in the book, 
which is intended chiefly for the information of 
the French King, who will be greatly edified 
without doubt. 

I am much obliged to you also for Voltaire's 
performance ; it is very unequal, as he is apt to be 
in all but his dramas, and looks like the work of 
a man that will admire his retreat and his Lemon- 
Lake no longer than till he finds an opportun- 
ity to leave it. However, though there be many 
parts which I do not like, yet it is in several places 
excellent, and everywhere above mediocrity. . . . 



CHANGES IN THE BARD 

(r» ThomiU Whancn, fr„m Sui,, A^guU 11, 1755] 

. . . Though I allow abundance for your kind- 
ness and partiality to me, I am yet much pleased 
with the good opinion you seem to have of the 
Bard. You may alter that, Rebtdin the sable, &c., 
almost in your own words, thus. 



Though haggard^ which conveys to you the idea 
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of a ff^itch^ is indeed only a metaphor uken from 
an unreclaimed Hawk,whichiscalleda/Ai^iir^, 
and looks wild and farouche, and jealous of its 
Itbeny. I have sent now to Stonehewer a bit more 
of the prapheey, and desire him to shew it you 
immediately : it is very rough and unpolish'd at 
present. Adieu, dear Sir, I am ever 

Truly Yours 
T. G. 



she-Wolf of France with unrelentiiig fuigi, 

Tblt teu'lt tbe boveli of thj miagled Mite; 

From thee be bom, who o'er thj countij hug* 

Tbe Scourge of HeiTea. What Tetron rouEid him wiitl 

Amuemeat in hii Vin with Flight combined, 

And Soiron'i fided form and Solitude behind. 

U^uj Ccoqu'rat, mighl; Locd, 
hii 

Low on tbe funeral couch he ltd) 

No DO 

What pitying heart, what eye tSetA 

A tear to grace hii obiequiea? 

Ii the aable Warrior fled i 

Thy ton ii gone. He rettt among the de*d. 

in thj oonntide beam wen boni 
Hu twarm that hmtr'd in xhy Bswuiii rayt 

Gone to lalute the riling ^y 
Mirrori of Saion truth and layalty. 
Your hetpleii cdd expiring maiter new, 
Thej heir not. Scarce Religion darea nipptr 
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Her muner'd Kequiema and her holj Do. 

Yet tbou, proud Boy, from FomfrM't walli ilult M 

A ngh, tad cDTj oft thy hippj Grudnn't end. 



Fill high the ipaTUing bovl. 

The rich lepiit prepare, 

Refl of a ciDwa be yet maj than the feaH. 

CloK bf (he regil chiii 

Fell Thint and Funinc Kowl 

A tDiik of borror on their baffled gueit. 

Heard je the din of battle bray, 

Lince (0 liucc and bone to hotiel 

Long yeara of havock urge their deatined courK, 

And tbro' the kindred aquadroni mow their way. 

Ye 

Grim towera of Juliua, Londoa'a laiting ahime, 

With miny a foul and midnight muitber fed, 

Keren hit conioit't faith, hia Fatber'e fame. 

And ipare the meek Uiurper^g hollowM head. 

Above, below, the Boae of mow. 

Twined with her bluihing foe we tpretd: 

The briitled boar in infant gore, 

Wallowa beneath the tbomy ahade. 

Now, Biotbert, bending o'er the accuiaed loom, 

Slimp we our Tcngcance deep, and ratify hia doom. . 

STBorHt 3. 
Edward, lol to tudden fate, 

(Weave we the woof. The thread ia apunX 
Half of thy heart we conaecrate 

(The web it wore. The work ia doue). 

tbui 

Stay, oh ttay, nor here forloni 

me unbleig'd. Unpitied here 
Leave your deipaiiing Caradoc to moumi 



a yoa bright <l«uJi tbtt firea the w 
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They aioiE, thej Tiniih from mj tjtt. 

But ihl whit H>leiiui KcDci ef HiatMn cm Snowdoo'i bdgh^ 

glicc'ring 
DcicendiDg ilov tlwir golden diirtt unrallt 
ViaioDt of gloij, ipire mj icbing tight, 
Te unborn »g«, ciowd aol on my nul. 
From Csmbria'i thousand htlli a thouiind Mraiu 
Triumphwit tell aloud, another Arthur rdgaa. 

Girt with many « 

raulkfui KniglUi tmd Banmj bold 

Sublime their itanj froali tbey rear 

Wilk daiaJing htlm, anil hBrnnl ipar 

And gorgeoui Damei, and StatetmcD old, 

In bearded majesty appear. 

In the midit a Form divine, 

Hei eye proclaimt her of the Britoii-LiiK| 

Her her 

A Lyon-pott, an awe-commanding face, 

Attemper'd iweet to Tirgin-grace. 

What itiingi lymphonioui tremble in the airl 

What atraini of local tiauipoit round her playl 

Heai from the giaie, great Talieann, hear. 

They breath a loul to animate thy day. 

Brif^t Rapcuie calli, and aoaiing, at ihe linga, 

WaTca in the eye of Heavea her many-colouced wingi. 

The Terae adora again. 

Fierce War, and Faithful Lore, 

And Truth levere by faiiy-Fictuxi drcM. 
Id butldn'd meaiurei mave 
Pale Grief and pleaaing Pain, 
With Hamur, tyrant of the throbbing bieM. 
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A nice u of tht Cherub-Quiie, 
GaLei from bloomiag Eden bemr; 
Aad diitut Wirbl£ngi leuea oa mj ear, 
Thit Ion in long futurity eipin. 
Fond impioui man, thizili'it thou joa languine cloud 

Raii'd bj tbjr breath liai queacb'd tbe Orb of daj? 
To-monrov he rcpain tlie golden flood, 
And wamn the Nation i with redoubled r»j. 
Enough Cor me. With J07 I rc 
The diScttat doom our fatei auign, 
Be thine Despair, and leeptei'd Care. 



HENRY IV. OF PRANCE AND SULLY 

[T< Tkeaai Wkalm, from CambriJgi, itareh 15, I75t] 

. . . The similitude between the Italian r^ 
publics and those of ancient Greece has often 
•truck mc, as it does you. I do not wonder, that 
Sully's Memoirs have highly entertain'd you, but 
cannot agree with you in thinking him or his 
master two of the best Men in the world. The 
king was indeed one of thebest natur'd Men, that 
ever lived. But it is owing only to chance, that 
his intended Marriage with Mad. d'Estrees, or 
with the Marquise de Verneuil, did not involve 
him and the kingdom in the most inextricable 
confusion ; and bis design upon the Princess of 
Conde (in his old age) was worse still. At to the 
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Minister, hig base application to Concini after 
the murther of Henry has quite ruin'd him in my 
esteem, and destroy'd all the merit of that honest 
surly Pride, for which I honour'd htm before. 
Yet I own, that as Kings and Ministers go, they 
were both extraordinary Men. Pray look at the 
end of Birch's Sute Papers of Sir T. Edmonde's 
for the character of theFrench Court at that time^ 
written by Sir Geoi^e Carew. . . . 



TWO VOLUMES OF MEMOIRS 

[Te Themei Whanan, frtm Sith, Ocubtr 15, 1756] 
... I recommend two little French books to 
you, one called Mcmoires de Monsieurde la Porte. 
It has all the air of simplicity and truth, and con- 
tains some few very extraordinary iactg relating 
to Anne of Austria and Cardinal Mazarin. The 
Other is two small volumes, Mimoirts di Madami 
Staal. The facts are no great matter, but the man- 
ner and vivacity of it make it interesting. She 
was a sort of Confidente to the late Duchess of 
Maine, and Imprison'd a long time in the Bastille 
on her account during the Regency. The first 
you may buy, and the latter borrow. . . . 
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BROWN'S ESTIMATE, ETC. 

[Ta Willutm Uaitii, fram Cambridge, April 13, 1757] 

. . . Dr. Brown's book (I hear) is much ad- 
mired in town, which I do not understand. I ex- 
pected it would be admired here ; but they affect 
not to like it, though I know they ought. What 
would you have me do ? There is one thing in it 
I applaud, which is the dissertation against trade, 
for I have always said it was the ruin of the 
nation. I have read the little wicked book about 
EvQ, that settled Mr. Dodslcy's conscience in 
that point, and lind nothing in it but absurdity : 
we call it Soame Jenyns's, but I have a notion 
you mentioned some other name to me, though 
I have forgotten it. . . . 



CHILD MAURICE, ETC. 

|T* WiBiam Mattn, from CanAriJgi, Jim, frtbMj l^$A 

Dbak Mason — I send you inclosed the breaat 
and merry-thought and guts and garbage of the 
chicken, which I have been chewing so long that 
I would give the world for neck-beef or cow-heel. 
I thought, in spite of mn«/, that the ten last lines 
would have escaped untouched j for all the rest 
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that I send you I know is weakly, and you think 
so too. But you want them to be printed and done 
with; not only Mr. Hurd, but Mr. Bonfoy too 
and Neville have seen them. Both these like the 
lirst Ode (that has no taut-tnsemhU), the best of 
the two, and both somehow dislike the conclusion 
of the ** Bard," and mutter something about an- 
tithesis and conceit in ** to triumph, to die," which 
I do not comprehend, and am sure it is altered 
for the better. It was before — 

" Lol to be frcE to die, ire mioe.*' 

If you like it better so, so let it be. It is more 
abrupt, and perhaps may mark the action better { 
or it may be — 

" Lot liberty *atl death ire nunc." 
whichever you please. But as to breaking the 
measure, it is not to be thought of; it is an inviol- 
able law of the Mcdes and Persians. Pray think 
a little about this conclusion, for all depends upon 
it J the rest is of little consequence. " In bearded 
majesty," was altered to " of" only because the 
next line begins with " In the midst," &c. I un- 
derstand what you mean about « The verse adorn 
again." You may read — 



But I do not think it signifies much, for there is 
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no mistaking the sense, when one attends to it. 
"That chills the throbbing," &c. Idislikeasmuch 
2S you can do, " Horror wild," I am forced to 
strike out, because of " wild dismay " in the first 
stanza. What if we read 

" with Honor, lyrint of the throbbing breirt." 

Why you would alter '*lost in long futurity " 
I do not sec, unless because you think "■ lost " 
and "expire" are tautologies, or because it looks 
as if the end of the prophecy were disappointed 
by it, and that people may think that poetry in 
Britain was some time or other really to expire, 
whereas the meaning is only that it was lost to 
his ear from the immense distance. I cannot give 
up " lost," for it begins with an /. 

I wish you were here, for I am tired of writ- 
ing such stufF; and besides, I have got the old 
Scotch ballad on which Douglas was founded ; it 
is divine, and as long as from hence to Aston. 
Have you never seen it ? Aristotle's best rules 
are observed in it in a manner that shews the 
author never had heard of Aristotle. It begins in 
the fifth act of the play. You may read it two- 
thirds through without guessing what it is about ; 
and yet, when you come to the end, it is impos- 
sible not to understand the whole story. I send 
you the two first verses — 
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■'Gil Miurice wat u Eaile'i ton, 

Hii fame it veied wide. 

It wai DK for hia grete ricbeti 

Nu for hit miclde pride; 

Bui it vai for a laiUe gty 

That lived oa Carron'i dtJe. 
•■Where «h«U I get a bonny boy 

That will win hoie and ihooa, 

That will gae to Lord Baraird't ha'. 

And bid hit ladie come ! 

Ye maun rin thii errand, WUlie, 

When other boys gae on their fed. 
On bonebacfc ye >al ride," 
' Ah na, ah na, m; maiter dear,' " tx. Ik. 

You will observe in the beginning of this thing 
I send you some alterations of a few words, partly 
for improvement, and partly to avoid repetitions 
of like words and rhymes ; I have not got rid of 
them all. The six last lines of the fifth stanza are 
new; tell me if they will do. 

I have seen your friend the Dean of S[alis- 
burjy here to-day in the theatre, and thought I 
should have sp[e]w[e]d. lam very glad you are 
to be a court chaplain nevertheless ; for I do not 
think you need be such a one, — I defy you ever 
to be. 

I have now seen your first Chorus, new-mod- 
elled, and am charmed with it. Now I am com- 
ing with my hoe. Of all things I like your idea 
of ^ the sober sisters, as they meet and whisper 
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with their ebon and golden rods on the top of 
Snowdon ; " the more because it seems like si new 
mythology peculiar to the Druid superstition, and 
not borrowed of the Greeks, who have another 
quite different moon. But yet I cannot allow of 
the word " nod," though it pictures the action 
more lively than another word would do. Yet, at 
the first blush, " See the sober sisters nod," taken 
alone without regard to the sense, presents a ri- 
diculous image, and you must leave no room for 
such ideas ; besides, a word that is not quite fa- 
miliar to us in the sense it is used should never 
form a rhyme ; it may stand in any other part of 
a line, liie rest is much to my palate, except a 
verse (I have it not now before me) towards the 
end. I think it is ** Float your saffron vestments 
here," because one does not at once conceive that 
" Boat " is " let them float ; " and besides, it is a 
repetition of the idea, as you speak of the " rust- 
ling of their silken draperies " before, and I would 
have every image varied as the rest are. I do not 
absolutely like " Hist ye all," only because it is 
the last line. These are all the faults I have to 
find J the rest is perfect, I have written a long 
letter of poetry, which is tiresome, but I could 
not help it. . . . 
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CARACTACUS 

[Te miliam Uaiof,] 

Stdic, SeptcmbET a8, 1757. 

Dear Mason — I have, as I desired Stone- 
hcwcrtoteil you, read over Caraciacus twice,not 
with pleasure only, but with emotion. You may- 
say what you will, but the contrivance, the man- 
ners, the interests, the passions, and the expres- 
sion, go beyond the dramatic part of your Elfrida 
many, many leagues. I even say (chough you will 
think me a bad judge of this) that the world will 
like it better, I am struck with the Chorus, who 
are not there merely to sing and dance, but bear 
throughout a principal part in the action, and 
have (beside the costume, which is excellent) as 
much a character of their own as any other per- 
son. I am charmed with their priestly pride and 
obstinacy, when, after all is lost, they resolve to 
confront the Roman General, and spit in hts face. 
But now I am going to tell you what touches 
me most. From the beginning the first opening 
is greatly improved. The curiosity of Didius is 
now a veiy natural reason for dwelling on each 
particular of the scene before him, nor is the de- 
scription at all too long. I am glad to find the 
two young men are Cartismandua's sons ; they 
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interest me far more. I love people of condition. 
They were men before that nobody knew ; one 
could not make them a bow if one had met them 
at a public place. 

I always admired that interruption of the 
Druids to Evelina, " Peace, Virgin, peace," &c, j 
and chiefly the abstract idea personified (to use 
the words of a critic), at the end of it. That of 
Caractacus — "Would save my Queen," &c., 
and stUI more, that, " I know it, reverend Fa- 
thers, 'tis heaven's high will," &c., to " I've done, 
begin the rites ! " This latter is exemplary for 
the expression (always the great point with me) ; 
I do not mean by expression the mere choice of 
words, but the whole dress, fashion, and arrange- 
ment of a thought. Here, in particular, it is die 
brokenncss, the ungrammatical position, the total 
subversion aftheperiod,that charms me. All that 
ushers in the incantation, from "Try we yet what 
holiness can do," I am delighted with in quite an- 
other way, for this is pure poetry, as it ought to 
be, forming the proper transition, and leading on 
the mind to that still purer poetry that follows it. 
You have somehow mistaken my meaning about 
the sober Sisters : the verb " nod " before *' only," 
seemed to be a verb neuter ; now you have made 
it absolutely such, which was just my objection 
to it -, but it is easily altered, for if the accusative 
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esse come first, there is no danger of ambiguity, 
iread 

S«I their gold and cbcn rod 

Wben tbc aober Siitui nod, 

And gretc in vhjgpett )age uid ■lov. 

SnowdoQ, mirlcl til Magic'i hour; 

Now the mutterM ipeU haCh porcTf . 

Power to litt thy ribi of rock, 

To bunt Ihj baM with Ihunder'i ibock, 

But, tic^ ftc. 

Tbm tboae thu dwell 
In munck'i. Ice. 

You will laugh at my *' these's " and *' those's," 
but they strike my ear better. What Mador sings 
must be the finest thing that ever was wrote ; and 
the next chorus, where they all go to sleep, must 
be finer still. 

In the beginning of the succeeding act I admire 
the chorus again, " Is it not now the hour, the 
holy hour," &c. : and their evasion of a lie, 
" Say'st thou, proud boy," &c. : and ** Sleep with 
the unsunn'd silver," which is an example of a 
dramatic simile. Xhe sudden appearance of Ca- 
ractacus, the pretended respect and admiration 
of Vellinus, and the probability of his story, the 
distrust of the Druids, and their reasoning with 
Caractacus, and particularly that, " Tis meet 
thou should'st ; thou art a king," &c., &c. ; 
** Mark me, Prince, the time will come when 
destiny," &c., are well and happily imagined. 
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Apropos of the last striking passage I have men- 
tioned, I am going to malce a digression. 

When wc treat a subject irhcre the manners 
are almost lost in antiquity our stock of ideas 
must needs be small, and nothing betrays our 
poverty more than the returning to and harping 
frequently on one image; it was therefore I 
thought you should omit some lines before, though 
good in themselves, about the scythed car, that 
the passage now before us might appear with 
greater lustre when it came ; and in this, I see, 
you have complied with me. But there are other 
ideas here and there still that occur too often, 
particularly about the oaks, some of which I 
would discard to make way for the rest. 

But the subjects I speak of, to compensate 
(and more than compensate) that unavoidable 
poverty, have one great advantage when they fall 
into good hands: they leave an unbounded liberty 
to pure imagination and fiction (our favourite 
provinces), where no critic can molest or anti- 
quary gainsay us. And yet (to please me) these 
fictions must have some affinity, some seeming 
connection with that little we really know of the 
character and customs of the people. For exam- 
ple, I never heard in my days that midnight and 
the moon were sisters, that they carried rods of 
ebony and gold, or met to whisper on the top 
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of a mountain i but now, I could lay my life it is 
all true, and do not doubt it will be found so in 
some Pantheon of the Druids that is to be dis- 
covered in the library at Hcrculaneum. The Car 
of Destiny and Death ig a very noble invention of 
the same class, and, as far as that goes, is so 
fine, that it makes me more delicate than, perhaps, 
I should be. About the close of it, Andraste, 
sailing on the wings of Fame, that snatches the 
wreaths from oblivion to hang them on her lofti- 
est amaranth, though a clean and beautiful piece 
of unknown mythology, has too Greek an air to 
give mc perfect satisfaction. 

Now I proceed. The preparation to the Cho- 
rus, though so much akin to that in the former 
act, is excellent. The remarks of Evelina, and 
her suspicions of the brothers, mixed with a se- 
cret inclination to the younger of them (though, 
I think, her part throughout wants re-touching), 
yet please me much ; and the contrivance of the 
following scene much more. " Masters of wis- 
dom, no," &c., I always admired, as I do the 
rocking-stone and the distress of Elidunis. Eve- 
lina's examination of him is a well-invented 
scene, and will be, with a little pains, a very 
touching one ; but the introduction of Arvtr^us 
is superlative. I am not sure whether those few 
lines of his short narrative, ^ My strength re- 
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paired, it boots not that I tell," &c., do not please 
mc as much as anything in the whole drama. 
The sullen bravery of Elidurus ; the menaces of 
the Chorus, that "Think not, Religion," &c. ; 
the trumpet of the Druids ; that " I'll follow 
him, though in my chains," &c. ; " Hast thou a 
brother, no," &c. ; the placability of the Chorus 
when they sec the motives of Elidurus' obstinacy, 
give me great contentment. So do the reflections 
of the Druid on the necessity of lustration, and 
the reasons for Vellinus' easy escape j hut I would 
not have him seize on a spear, nor issue hastily 
through the cavern's mouth. Why should he not 
Steal away unmarked and unmissed till the hurry 
of passions in those that should have guarded him 
was a little abated ? But I chiefly admire the two 
speeches of Elidurus: — "Ah! Vellinus, is this 
thee," &c., and " Ye do gaze on me, Fathers," 
&c. The manner in which the Chonis reply to 
him is very fine, but the image at the end wants 
a little mending. The next scene is highly mov- 
ing ; it is so very good that I must have it made 
yet better. 

Now for the last Act. I do not know what you 
would have, but to me the design and contriv- 
ance of it is at least equal to any part of the 
whole. The short-lived triumph of the Britons — 
the address of Catactacus to the Roman victims 
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— Evelina's discovery of the ambush — the ini»- 
talce of the Roman tires for the rising sun — the 
death of Arviragus — the interview between 
Didius and Caractacus — his mourning over his 
dead son — his parting speech (in which you have 
made all the use of Tacitus that your plan would 
admit) — everything, in short, but that little dis- 
pute between Didius and him, " 'Tis well, and 
therefore to increase that reverence," &c., down 
to *' Give mea moment " (which must be omitted, 
or put in the mouth of the Druid), I approve in 
the highest degree. If I should find any fault with 
the last Act it could only be with trifles and little 
expressions. If you make any alterations I fear it 
will never improve it, I mean as to the plan. . . . 
I reserve my nibblings and minutise for another 
day. . . . 

[Td Themai Wharton, fram Camiridgi, OaAa 7, 1757] 

... I am greatly pleased with M[ago]n'i 
Caractacus in its present state. The contrivance 
and arrangement of events, the manners of the 
country, the characters and passions, strike me 
wonderfully. The difficult part is now got over, 
nothing remains but to polish, and retouch a little : 
yet only the beginning of the iirst Chorus is done 
of the lyric part. Have you seen it? . . . 
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AN ODE BY MASON 

[7s IVillusm Maim, {ram Cambridt^ 

Januuy 13, 1758. 

Dear Mason — Why you make no more of 
writing an Ode, and throwingit into the iire, than 
of buckling and unbuckling your shoe. I have 
never read Keygter's book, nor you neither, I be- 
lieve 1 if you had taken that pains, I am persuaded 
jrou would have seen that his Celtic and his sep- 
tentrional antiquities are two things entirely dis- 
tinct. There are, indeed, some learned persons 
who have taken pains to confound what Caesar 
and Tacitus have taken pains to separate, th« 
old Druidical or Celtic belief, and that of the old 
Germans, but nobody has been so learned as to 
mix the Celtic religion with that of the Goths. 
Why, Woden himself is supposed not to have 
been older than Julius Cxsar; but let him hare 
lived when he pleases, it is certain that neither 
he nor his Valhalla were heard of till many ages 
after. This is the doctrine of the Scalds, not of 
the Bards ; these are the songs of Heng^st and 
Horsa, a modern new-fangled belief in comparison 
of that which you ought to possess. After all, 
I shall be sorry to have so many good verses and 
good chimieras thrown away. Might we not be 
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permicted (in that scarcity of Celtic ideas we 
labour under) to adopt some of these foreign 
whimsies, dropping however all mention of 
Woden and his Valkhyrian vii^ins, &c.? To 
settle this scruple of conscience, I must refer you 
to Dr. Warburton : if this should be his opinion 
(which I doubt), then I go on to tell you (first 
premising that a dirge is always a funeral service 
sung over persons already dead), that I would 
have something strilcing and uncommon in the 
measures, the rhythm, and the expression of this 
Chorus ; the two former arc not remarkable here, 
and the third is so little antiquated, that " murky " 
and " dank " look like two old maids of honour 
got into a circle of fleering girls and boys. Now 
for particulars. I like the first stanza; the image 
of Death in arms is very fine and gallant, but I 
banish " free-bom train," and " glory and lux- 
uiy" here (not the ideas, but the words), and 
"liberty and freedom's cause," and several small 
epithets throughout. I do not see how one person 
can li/i the voice of another person. The imagery 
of the second stanza too is excellent. A dragon 
pecii! Why a cock-sparrow might do as much : 
in short, I am pleased with the Gothic Elysium. 
Do not think I am ignorant about either that, or 
the hell before, or the twilight, I have been there, 
and have seen it all in Mallet's Introduction to the 
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History of Denmark (it is in French), and many 
other places. " Now they charge," &c. looks as 
if the coursers rode upon the men. A ghost does 
not fall. These are all my little objections, but 
I have a greater. Extreme conciseness of expres- 
sion, yet pure, perspicuous, and musical, is one 
of the grand beauties of lyric poetry ; this I have 
always aimed at, and never could attain i the 
necessity of rhyming is one great obstacle to it : 
another and perhaps a stronger is, that way you 
have chosen of casting down your iirst ideas care- 
lessly and at large, and then clipping them here 
and there, and forming them at leisure ; this 
method, after all possible pains, will leave behind 
it in some places a laxity, a diffuseness ; the frame 
of a thought (otherwise well invented, well turned, 
and well placed) is often weakened by it. Do I 
talk nonsense, or do you understand me? I am 
persuaded what I say is true in my head, what- 
ever it may be in prose, — for I do not pretend to 
write prose. 

I am extremely pleased with your ^shionable 
Ode, and have nothing to find fault there, only 
you must say " portray' st " in the first stanza j 
and " it looks at best but skin," in the fourth, is 
not right. I have observed your orders, but I 
want to shew it everybody. Pray tell me when 
I may have the credit of doing so. I have never 
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seen a prettier modernism : let it be seen while it 
is warm. You are in the road to fame ; but do 
not tell your name at first, whatever you may 
venture to do afterwards. . . . 



ELEGIES BY MASON 

[T« William Uaien, frtm Cambriigi, ytmumj, 175S] 

Dear Mason — I am almost blind with a 
great cold, and should not have written to you 
to-day if you did not hurry me to send back this 
El^y. My advices are always at your service 
to take or to refuse, therefore you should not call 
them severe. You know I do not love, much less 
pique myself, on criticism, and think even a bad 
verse as good a thing or better than the best 
observation that ever was made upon it. I like 
greatly what you have now sent me, particularly 
the spirit and sentiment of it ; the disposition of 
the whole too is natural and elegiac. As to the 
expression, I would venture to say (did you not 
forbid me) that it is sometimes too easy. The last 
line I protest against. This, you will say, is worse 
than blotting out rhymes. The descriptive part 
is excellent, yet I am sorry for the name of 
Cutthorpc. I had rather Vertumnus and Flora 
did not appear in person. The word "lopt" 
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sounds like a fanner, or a man of taste. " A 
mountain boar, the savage," &c. is a very good 
line : yet I always doubt if this ungrammatical 
construction be allowable; in common speech 
it is usual, but not in writing even prose ; and I 
think Milton (though hard pressed by his short 
metre in Penseroso) yet finds a way to bring in 
his that's, his tvho'i, and his wbicb'i. " Fair un- 
fold the wide-spread," &c. ; " fair," is weakly, 
*' wide-spread " is contained in " unfold." By 
" amber mead," I understand the yellow gleam 
of a meadow covered with marsh-marigolds and 
butterflowers, — is it not so ? The two first lines 
(the second especially) I do not admire. I read, 
" Did Fancy wake not — refuse one votive 
strain " ; you will ask me why ? I do not know. 
As to vative, it is like deUgattd, one of the words 
you love. I also read, " How well does Mem- 
ory," &c. — for the same no reason. " It all 
was his," &c. I like the sense, but it is not suf- 
ficiently clear. As to the versification, do not you 
perceive that you make the pause on the fourth 
syllable in almost every other line ? 

Now I desire you would neither think me 
severe, nor at all regard what I say any further 
than it coincides with your own judgment ; for 
the child deserves your partiality ; it is a healthy 
well-made boy, with an ingenuous countenance. 
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and promises to live long. I would only wash 
its face, dress it a little, make it walk upright 
and strong, and keep it from learning paw words, 

1 never saw more than two volumes of Pel- 
loutier, and repent that I ever read them. He is 
an idle man of some learning, who would make 
all the world Celts whether they will or no. L«ciu 
eit et pluribus umbrii, is a very good motto ; you 
need look no further. I cannot And the other 
passage, nor look for it with these eyes. Adieu ! 
dear Mason, I am most sincerely yours. 

You won't And me a place like Mr, Wood's. 

ElEGY I. 
" Favour'd steps," useless epithet ! Write 
•' choir." Read " rank'd and met." " Cull living 
garlands," &c. too verbose. You love " garlands 
which pride nor gains " : odd construction. 
** Genuine wreath — Friendship twine " ; a little 
forced. " Shrink " is usually a verb neuter ; why 
not "blight" or "blast"? "Fervid"; read 
" fervent." " When sad reflection *' } read " till 
sad," &c. " Blest bower," " call on " ; read'* call 
wc." " In vain to thee " j read " in vain to him," 
and " his " for " thy." Oh, I did not sec : what 
will become of "thine " ? " Timid " read " fear- 
ful." " Discreter part " ; " honest part " just be- 
fore " explore." " Vivid," read " warmest," 
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There is too much of the Muse here. " The 
Muse's genuine wreath," " the Muse's laurel," 
'^ the Muse full oft," " the Muse shall come," 
"the Muse forbids," — five times. 

Elegy II. 
" Laurel-circled " j " laurel-woven " sounds 
better. '* Neglect the strings " is somehow 
naked : j>crhaps 

"That niki m; tjne, oeglcet ber waned Miiogt.*' 
Read " re-echo to my strain." " His earliest 
blooms " should be " blossoms." " Then to thy 
sight," " to the sight." Read " he pierced." 
" Modestly retire," I do not like, '* Tufts " 
sounds ill. 

'* To moral excellence " : a remnant of bad 
books you read at St. John's ; so is the " dignity 
of man." 

"Of Beouioe nui glowiDg," 
a bad line. " Dupe" I do not approve. " Taste" 
too often repeated. 

"Fnsn that pvM Guide of Tnith," 
hard and prosaic. 

Elecy III. 
" Attend the strain," " quick surprise," better 
than '* sweet." " Luxuriant Fancy, pause," '* ex- 
ulting leap." — Read 

"Tbe wint'ry blait tbti iweepi ]>« to the tomb." 
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"Tho'soon," — query? " His patient stand," 
better before. Read " that mercy." " Trace then 
by Reason's," — blot it out. " Dear as the ions," 
perhaps, ^ yet neither sons," &c. 

"Tiaj form the phalini," tec 
"It it (or preical Cuac?" 

From hence to ** peasant's life," the thought 
seems not just, because the questions are fully 
as applicable to a prince who does believe the 
immortality of the soul as to one who does not ; 
and it looks as if an orthodox king had a right 
to sacrifice his myriads for his own ambition, 
because they stand a chance of going to heaven, 
and he of going to hell. 

Indeed these four stanzas may be spared, 
without hurting the sense at all. After ** brave 
the torrent's roar," it goes on very well. " Go, 
wiser ye," &c. ; and the whole was before rather 
spun out and weakly. 



AGIS. DODSLEY'S MISCELLANY, ETC. 

[T« Thamai IVhanen] 

Cambridge, March I, 1758. 
It is indeed for want of spirits, as you suspect, 
that my studies lie among the Cathedrals, and the 
Tombs, and the Ruing, To think, though to little 
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■ purpose, has been the chief amusement of my 
days i and when I would not, or cannot think, 
I dream. At present I find myself able to write 
a Catalogue, or to read the Peerage book, or 
Miller's Gardening Dictionary, and am thankful 
that there are such employments and luchauthors 
in the world. Some people, who hold me cheap 
for this, are doing perhaps what is not half so 
well worth while. As to posterity, I may ask, 
(with somebody whom I have forgot) what has 
it ever done to oblige me ? 

To make a transition from myself to as poor a 
■ubject, the Tragedy of Agis; I cry to think that 
it should be by the author of Douglas : Why, it 
is all modern Greek; the story is an antique 
Statue, painted white and red, frizcd, and dressed 
in a negligee made by a Yorkshire mantua- 
maker. Then here is the Miscellany (Mr. Dodsley 
has sent mc the whole set gilt and lettered, I thank 
him). Why, the two last volumes are worse than 
the four first; panicularly Dr. Akenside is in 
a deplorable way. What signifies Learning and 
the Anticnts, (Mason will say triumphantly) why 
should people read Greek to lose their imagina- 
tion, their car, and their mother tongue ? But then 
there is Mr. Shenstone, who trusts to nature and 
simple sentiment, why does he do no better ? He 
goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
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never deviates from the beaten paths for fear of 
being tost. 

I have read Dr. Swift, and am disappointed. 
There is nothing of the negotiations that I have 
not seen better in M. dc Torcy before. The 
manner is careless, and has little to distinguish 
it from common writers. I met with nothing 
to please me but the spiteful characters of the 
opposite party and its leaders. I expected much 
more secret history. 



THE REUGION OF THE GAULS 

[r« William Maim, frtm Cambridgt, liarck 14, 175S] 
. . . You do not seem to discover that Mons. 
Mallet is but a very small scholar, except in the 
erudition of the Goths. There are, a ftrofw^ two 
Dissertations on the Religion and Opinions of 
the Gauls, published in the Memoires de I'Acad. 
dcs Belles Lettrcs et des Inscriptions, vol. xxiv, 
4to, one by the Abbe Fenel, in which he would 
shew that, about Tiberius' and Claudius' times the 
Druids, persecuted and dispersed by the Romans, 
probably retired into Germany, and propagated 
their doctrines there. This is to account for some 
similitude to the Gaulish notions which the re- 
ligion of Germany seems to bear, as Tacitus ha* 
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described it, whereas Julius C»sar makes them 
extremely difFerent, who Hved before this sup- 
posed dispersion of the Druids ; the othtir, by 
Monsieur Freret, is as to shew the reverse of all 
this, — that there was no such dispersion, no such 
Similitude, and that, if Caesar and Tacitus dis- 
agree, it is because the first luiew nothing but of 
those nations that bordered on the Rhine, and the 
other was acquainted with all Germany. I do not 
know whether these will furnish you with any 
new matter, but they are well enough written and 
easily read. I told you before, that, in a time of 
dearth, I would venture to borrow from the Edda 
without entering too minutely on particulars; 
but, if I did so, I would make each image so clear, 
that it might be fully understood by itself, for 
in this obscure mythology we must not hint at 
things,as we do with the Greek fables, that every 
body is supposed to know at school. However, 
on second thoughts, I think it would be still 
better to graft any wild picturesque &ble, abso- 
lutely of one's own invention, upon the Druid 
stock; I mean upon those half-dozen of old fancies 
that are known to have made their system: this 
will give you more freedom and latitude, and will 
leave no hold for the critics to fasten on. 

Pray, when did I pretend to finish, or even in- 
sert passages into other people's works ? Ai if it 
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were equally easy to pick boles and to mend them. 
All I can say is, that your El^y must not end 
with the worst line in it j it is flat, it is prose ; 
whereas that above all ought to sparkle, or at least 
to shine. If the sentiment must stand, twirl it a 
little into an apophthegm, stick a flower in it, gild 
it with a costly expression ; let it strike the fancy, 
the ear, or the heart, and I am satisfied. 

Hodges is a sad fellow ; so is Dr. Akenside, 
and Mr. Shenstone, our friends and companions. 
Your story of Garrick is a good one ; pray is it 
true, and what came of it i Did the tr^ic poet 
call a guard? It was I that hindered Mr. Brown 
from sending the pamphlet. It is nonsense, and 
that nonsense all stolen from Dr. Stukeley'sbook 
^lout Abury and Stonehenge; yet if you will 
have it, you may. . . . 



MATERIAUSM AND SHAFTESBURY 

[Tt Richard StmilHatr\ 

Cambridge, Aufutt iS, 175S. 
I am as sorry as you seem to be, that our 
acquaintance harped so much on the subject of 
materialism, when I saw him with you in town, 
because it was plain to which side of the long- 
debated question he inclined. Tliat we are indeed 
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mechanical and dependent beings, I need no other 
proof than my own feelings j and fram the same 
feelings I learn, with equal conviction, that we 
are not merely such : that there is a power within 
chat struggles against the rorce and bias of that 
mechanism, commands its motion, and, by fre- 
quent practice,' reduces it to that ready obedience 
which we call Habit; and all this in conformity 
to a preconceived opinion (no matter whether 
right or wrong), to that least material of all agents, 
a Thought. I have known many in his case who, 
while they thought they were conquering an old 
prejudice, did not perceive they were under the 
influence of one far more dangerous ; one that 
furnishes us with a ready apology for all our worst 
actions, and opens to us a full license for doing 
whatever we please j and yet these very people 
were not at all the more indulgent to other men 
(as they naturally should have been) ; their indig- 
nation to such as offended them, their desire of 
revenge on anybody that hurt them was nothing 
mitigated : in short, the truth is, they wished to 
be persuaded of that opinion for the sake of its 
convenience, but were not so in their heart; and 
they would have been glad (as they ought in com- 
mon prudence) that nobody else should think the 
same, for fear of the mischief that might ensue 
to themselves. His French author I never saw. 
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but have read fifty in the same strain, and shall 
read no more. 1 can be wretched enough without 
them. They put me in mind of the Greek Sophist 
that got immottal honour by discoursing so feel- 
ingly on the miseries of our condition, that fifty 
of his audience went home and hanged them- 
selves ; yet he lived himself (I suppose) many 
years after in very good plight. 

You say you cannot conceive how Lord 
Shaftesbury came to be a Philosopher in vogue i 
I will tell you : First, he was a Lord; 2dly, he 
was as vain as any of his readers ; 3dly, men are 
very prone to believe what they do not under- 
stand ; 4thly, they will believe anything at all, 
provided they are under no obligation to believe 
it; 5thly, they love to take a new road, even when 
that road leads nowhere ; 6(hly, he was reckoned 
a fine writer, and seemed always to mean more 
than he said. Would you have any more reasons ? 
An interval of about forty years has pretty well 
destroyed the charm. A dead Lord ranks but with 
Commoners : Vanity is no longer interested in the 
matter, for the new road has become an old one. 
The mode of free-thinking is like that of Ruffs 
and Farthingales, and has given place to the mode 
of not thinking at all ; once it was reckoned grace- 
ful, half to discover and half conceal the mind, 
but now we have been long accustomed to see it 
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quite naked : primness and affectation of style, 
like the good breeding of Queen Anne's Court, 
has turned to hoydcning and rude familiarity. 



OBSERVATION AND MEMORY 

Stoke, Septeoibei 6, itjI. 

I do not know how to make you amends, 
having neither rock, ruin, or precipice near me 
to send you ; they do not grow in the South : 
but only say the word, if you would have a com- 
pact neat box of red brick with sash windows, 
or a grotto made of flints and shell-work, or a 
walnut-tree with three mole-hitls under it, stuck 
with honey-suckles round a basin of gold-fishes, 
and you shall be satisfied ; they shall come by the 
Edinburgh coach. 

In the meantime I congratulate you on your 
new acquaintance with the savage^tiit rutU^ and 
the trtmendaus. Pray, tell me, is it anything like 
what you had read in your book, or seen in two- 
shilling prints^ Do not you think a man may 
be the wiser (I had almost said the better) for 
going a hundred or two of miles; and that the 
mind has more room in it than most people seem 
to think, if you will but furnish the apartments? 
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I almost envy your last month, being in a very 
insipid situation myself; and desire you would 
not fail to send me some furniture for my Gothic 
apartment, which is very cold at present. It will 
be the easier task, as you have nothing to do but 
transcribe your little red books, if they are not 
rubbed out ; for I conclude you have not trusted 
everything to memory, which is ten times worse 
than a lead pencil : half a word lixed upon or 
near the spot, is worth a cartload of recollection. 
When we trust to the picture that objects draw 
of themselves on our mind, we deceive ourselves; 
without accurate and particular observation, it 
is but ill-drawn at first, the outlines are soon 
blurred, the colours every day grow fainter ; and 
at last, when we would produce it to anybody, 
we arc forced to supply its defects with a few 
strokes of our own ima^nation, God fot^ive 
me, I suppose I have done so myself before now, 
and misled many a good body that put their trust 
in me, . . . 

MASON'S CARACTACUS 

[To William Jtfdiim] 

Stoke, NoTcmber 9, 1751. 
. . . While I am writing,your second packet 
is just arrived. I can only tell you in gross that 
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there seem to me certain passi^s 'altered, which 
might as well have been let alone ; and that I 
shall not be easily reconciled to Mador*! own 
aong. I must not have my fancy raised to that 
agreeable pitch of heathenism and wild magical 
enthusiasm, and then have you let me drap into 
moral philosophy and cold good sense. I remember 
you insulted me when I saw you last, and afiected 
to call that which delighted my imagination non- 
sense. Now I insist that sense is nothing in 
poetry but according to the dress she wears, and 
the scene she appears in. If you should lead me 
into a superb Gothic building with a thousand 
clustered pillars, each of them half a mile high, 
the walls all covered with fretwork, and the win- 
dows full of red and blue saints, that had neither 
head nor tail, and I should find the Venus of 
Medici in person perlced up in a long niche over 
the high altar, as naked as ever she was bom, do 
you think it would raise or damp my devotions ? 
I fay that Mador must be entirely a Biiton, and 
that his pre-eminence among his companions 
must be shewn by superior wildness, more bar- 
baric fancy, and a more striking and deeper har- 
mony, both of words and numbers. If British 
antiquity be too narrow, this is the place for in- 
vention ; and if it be pure invention, SO much 
the clearer must the expression be, and to much 
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the stronger aiid richer the im^eiy — there'* for 
you now. . . . 



Ode, p. 32, — " Whom Camber bore." I 
suppose you saj ** whom " because the harp is 
treated as a person ; but there is an ambiguity in 
it } and I should read " that Camber bore." There 
is a specimen of nice criticism for you \ 

I much approve the six last lines of this stanza; 
it is a noble image, and well expressed to the 
fancy and to the car. 

I. 2. — A rillhasnotideof waters to "tumble 
down amain," I am sorry to observe this just 
in a place where I see the difficulty of rhyming. 
I object nothing to the *' Symphony of ringdoves 
and poplars," but that it is an idea borrowed from 
yourself; and I would not have you seem to 
repeat your own inventions. 

I conceive the four last lines to be allegorical, 
alludingtothc brutal ferocity of the natives, which 
by the power of music was softened into civility. 
It should not, therefore, be the " wolf-dog," but 
the " wolf" itself, that bays the trembling moon j 
it is the wolf that thins the Socks, and not the 
dogf who is their guardian. 

I. 3 1 read " The Fairy Fancy." I like all 
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this extremely, and paniculariy the ample 
plumes of Inspiration, that 

"Btu OD the brcatbleK boMm of the lir." 
Yet, if I were foolish, I could find fault with this 
verse, as others will do. But what I do not con- 
ceive is, bow such wings as those of Inspiration 
should be mistaken for the wings of Sleep, who 
(as you yourself tell me presently) " sinks softly 
down the skies"; besides, is not "her" false 
English ? The nominative case is *'she." 

n. 3. — This belongs to the second epode. 
Does the swart-star (that is, Sirius) shine from 
thenonh? I believe not. But Dr. Long will tell 
you. 

[Tt IfWIsm AUita,jTim Ltndm, Jmntrj t%, 1759] 
... I send you in short my opinion of Caiac- 
tacus, so far, I mean, as I have seen of it ; I shall 
only tell you further, that I am charmed with 
the idea you give me of your fourth Ode; it is 
excellently introduced, and the specimen you send 
me even sublime. I am wrapped in it ; but the 
last line of the stanza falls off, and must be 
changed, « Courage was in his van," etc., for it 
is ordinary when compared with the rest ; to be 
sure, the immortality of the soul and the happi- 
ness of dying in battle are Druid doctrines ; you 
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may dress them at pleasure, so they do but look 
wild and British. 

I have little to say from hence but that Clcone 
has succeeded very well at Covent Garden, and 
that people who despised it in manuscript went 
to sec it, and confess — they cried so. For fear 
of crying too I did not go. Poor Smart is not 
dead, as was said, and Mtrapt is acted for his 
benefit this week, with a new farce, Thi Guardian, 
Here is a very agreeable opera of Cocchi's, the 
G/rtUy which gave me some pleasure; do you 
know I like both Whitehead's Odes in ptM 
measure, but nobody else does. . . . 

II. 2. — These are my favourite stanzas. I 
am satisfied, both mind and ear, and dare not 
murmur. If Mador would sing as well in the 
first chorus, I should cea^e to plague you. 
Only,— 



is harsh, and says no more than 
"AriK It ber commiDd,*' 

or 

"Ak bom It her conmiMid.** 

II. 3. — I told you of the swart-star before. 
At the end I read, 

"Till Deitui7 prepait a ihiine ol purer daj." 

Afterwards read, ** Resume no more thy strain," 
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You will say I have no notion of teut-enttmhlety 
if I do not tell you that I like the scheme of 
this ode at least as welt as the execution. 

P. 2, — I liked the opening as it was origin- 
ally better than I do now, though I never 
thoroughly understood '* how blank he frowns." 
And as to " black stream," it gives me the idea 
of a river of mud. I should read " dark stream," 
imagining it takes its hue only from the rocks 
and trees that overhang it. " These clilfs, these 
yawning," etc., comes in very well where it 
stood at first, and you have only removed it to 
another place where, by being somewhat more 
diffused, it appears weaker. You have intro- 
duced no new image in your new beginning but 
one^ ** utters deep waitings," which is very well: 
but as to a " trickling runlet," I never heard of 
such a thing, unless it were a runlet of brandy. 

Yet I have no objection at all to the reflec- 
tion Didius makes on the power objects of the 
tight have over the soul ; it is in its place, and 
might even be longer, but then it should be 
more choicely and more feelingly expressed. 
He must not talk of dells and streams only, but 
of something more striking, and more corre- 
sponding to the scene before him. Intellect is a 
word of science, and therefore is inferior to any 
more common word. 
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p. 3. — For the same reason I reject " philo- 
sophy," and read " studious they measure, save 
when contemplation," etc., and here you omit 
two lines, relating to astronomy, for no cause 
that I discern. 

P. 4. — What is your quarrel to " shallops" ? 
I like " Go bid thine eagles soar," perhaps from 
obstinacy, for I know you have met with some 
wise gentleman who says it is a false thought, 
and informs you that these were not real eagles, 
but made of metal or wood, painted. The word 
" seers," comes over too often : here, besides, it 
sounds ill. Elidunis need not be so fierce. "Dost 
thou insult us, Roman f " was better before. 
Sure " plan'd " is a nasty stilF word. 

P. 6. — It must beCa^arand Fate; the name 
of Claudius carries contempt with it. 

P. 7. — "Brother, I spurn it," — better than 
" I scorn it." " Misjudging Boy ! " is weakly. 
He calls him coward because such a reproach 
was most likely to sting him. " I'll do the deed 
myself," is bolder, more resolute, more hearty, 
than the alteration. "Lead forth the saintly," 
etc., better, shorter, and more lively at first. 
What have I to do with "purple robes" and "ar- 
raignments"? — like a trial at York assizes. 

P. 8. — " Try, if 'twill bring her deluging," 
etc., better so, only I do not like " strait 
justice " : " modest mounds " is far worse. 
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p. 9. — "Do this and prosper, but pray thee," 
etc. Oh ! how much superior to the cold lines 
for which you would omit them. It is not you 
but somebody else that has been busy here and 
elsewhere, " Come from their caves." I read, 
"Are issuing from their caves. Hcarest thou 
yon signal ? " and put *' awful " where it was 
before. " I'll wait the closing," etc. Leave it 
as it was. ■> Do thou as likes thee best, betray, 
or aid me " : it is shorter and more sullcy. Eli- 
durus too must not go off in silence ; and what 
can he say better ? 

P. 10. — I do not dislike the idea of this cere- 
mony, but the execution of it is careless and 
hasty. The reply of the semi-chorus is stolen 
from Dry den's CEdipus, which, perhaps, you never 
■aw, nor I since I was a boy, at which time it 
left an impression on my fancy. Pray look at 
it. « This dread ground " breaks my teeth. " Be 
it worm, or aske, or toad " : these are things for 
tiiries to make war upon but not Druids, at least 
they must not name them. An aiie is something 
I never heard of. " Full five fathom underground." 
Consider, five fathom is but thirty feet; many a 
cellar lies deeper. Ire3d,"Gender'dbytheautum- 
nal moon " ; by its light I mean. *' Conjoined " is a 
bad word. *' Supernal art profound " is negligent. 
Indeed I do not understand the image, how the 
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snakes in copulation should heave their c^ to 
the sky ; you will say it is an old British fancy. 
I know it of old ; but then it must be made 
picturesque, and look almost as if it were tnic. 
P. 13. — "Befit such station." The verse 
wants a syllable. "Even in the breast of Mona," 
read "the heart of Mona." "Catches fresh 
grace " ; the simile is good, but not this expres- 
sion. The Tower is more majestic, more vener- 
able, not more graceful. I read, 

" He looki It iotb the Tower 
After the conSict of Hcitcs'i up]' boht; 
It* nadding wallt, itt thMtcr'd banleiDeat% 
FroVTx with « dignity unmuk^d before, 

Ev^ id ita prime of MreDph." 

P. 13. — I do not desire he should return the 
Druid's salute so politely. Let him enter with 
that reflection, " This holy place," etc., and not 
stand upon ceremony. It required no alteration, 
only I hate the word '* vegetate," and would 
read, 

"TeU me, Dndd, 
I( it not better to be (uch u thete 
Thin be the thia| I am I" 

I read, too, *'Nor show a Pr«or'B edict," etc., 
and "pestilent glare," as they were before. Add, 
too,"Sec to the altar's base the victims led," etc. 
And then, whether they were bulls or men, it is 
all one, I must repeat again, that the word 
"Seers" is repeated forever. 
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p. 15. — "Iknowit, rcv'rcnd Fathers," etc. 
This speech is sacred with me, and an example 
of dramatic poetry. Touch not a hair of its head, 
as you love your honour. 

P. 16. — I had rather some of these person- 
ages, " Resignation, Peace, Revenge, Slaughter, 
Ambition," were stript of their allegorical garb. 
A little simplicity here in the expression would 
better prepare the high and fantastic strain, and 
all the unimaginable harpings that follow. I ad- 
mire all from '* Eager to snatch thee," etc., down 
to the tirst epodc of the chorus. You give these 
Miltonic stanzas up so easily that I begin to waver 
about Mador'ssong. If you have written it, and 
it turn out the finest thing in the world, I rejoice, 
and say no more. Let it come though it were in 
the middle of a sermon ; but if not, I do confess, 
at last, that the chorus may break off, and do 
very well without a word more. Do not be an- 
gry at the trouble I have given you j and now 
I have found the reason why I could not be pleased 
with Mador's philosophic song. The true lyric 
style, with all its flights of fancy, ornaments, and 
heighteningofexpression, and harmony of sound, 
is in its nature superior toevery other style; which 
is just the cause why it could not be borne in a 
work of great length, no more than the eye could 
bearto see all this scene that we constantly gaze 
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upon, — the verdure of the fields and woods^ the 
zzure of the sea and skies, turned into one daz- 
zhng expanse of gems. The epic, therefore, as- 
sumed a. style of graver colours, and only stuck 
on a diamond (borrowed from her sister) here and 
there, where it best became her. When we pass 
from the diction that suits this kind of writing to 
that which belongs to the former, it appears nat- 
ural, and delights us ; but to pass on a sudden from 
the lyric glare to the epic solemnity (if I may be 
allowed to talk nonsense) has a very different ef- 
fect. We seem to drop from verse intomere prose, 
from light into darkness. Another thing is, the 
pauses proper to one and the other are not at all 
the same ; the car therefore loses by the change. 
Do you think if Mingotti stopped in the middle 
of her best air, and only repeated the remaining 
verses (though the best Mctastasio ever wrote), 
that they would not appear very cold to you, and 
very heavy? 

P. 24. — ** Boldly dare " is tautology, 

P. 27. — "Brigantum": there was no such 
place. 

P. 28. — " The sacred hares." You might as 
well say " the sacred hogs." 

P. 29. — There is an affectation in so often 
using the old phrase of "or ere" for "before." 

P. 30.-—" Rack" is the course of the clouds, 
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" wreck " is ruin and destruction. Which do you 
mean ? I am not yet entirely satisfied with the 
conclusion of this fincallcgory. " That blest prize 
redeem'd " is flatly expressed ; and her sticking 
the pages over the arch of her bower is an idea 
a little burlesque ; besides, are we sure the whole 
is not rather too long for the place it is in, where 
all the interests of the scene stand still for it ? 
And this is still drawn out further by the lines 
you have here put into the mouth of Caractacus. 
Do not mistake me ; I admire part of it, and 
approve almost all ; but consider the time and 
place. 

P. 31. — "Pensive Pilgrim." Why not? 
There is an impropriety in " wakeful wanderer." 
I have told you my thoughts of this chorus already; 
the whole scheme is excellent, the 2d strophe 
and antistrophe divine. Money (I know) is your 
motive, and of that I wash my hands. Fame is 
your second consideration ; of that I am not the 
dispenser, but if your own approbation (for every 
one is a little conscious of his own talents) and 
mine have any weight with you, you will write 
an ode or two every year, till you are turned of 
fifty, not for the world, but for us two only ; we 
will now and then give a little glimpse of them, 
but no copies. 

P. 37. — I do not like " maidenhood." 
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P. 38. — Why not " smoke in vain " as be- 
fore ? The word " meek " is too often repeated. 

P. 42. — The only reason why you have al- 
tered my favourite speech is, that " surging and 
plunging," " main and domain," come too near 
each other ; but could not you correct these with- 
out spoiling all ? I read 

"Cut hii broid tyt upon the wQd of oceiu, 
And cilm'd it with ■ gUncc ; then, plunging deq> 
Hii mighty inn, pluck'd fiom it* duk domain," etc. 

Pray have done with your " piled stores and 
coral floors." 

P. 43. — " The dies of Fate," that is, « the 
dice of Fate." Find out another word. 

P. 44. — I cannot say I think this scene im- 
proved : I had no objection before, but to *'harm 
a poor wretch like me" ; and what you have in- 
serted is to me inferior to what it was meant to 
replace, except p. 47, " And why this silence," 
which is very well i the end of the scene is one 
of my favourite passages. 

P. 49, — Why scratch out, "Thou, gallant 
boy "i I do not know to what other scene you 
have transferred these rites of lustration, but 
methinks they did vc;y well here. Arviragus's 
account of himself I always was highly pleased 
with. 

P. 51. — " Fervid " is a bad word. 
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tr> irmUum M««, frim Camtridp, Uarth t, tjjy] 

... I did not remember ever to have seen the 
joint criticism from Prior Park that you speak 
of, so little impression did it make ; nor should I 
believe now that I had ever seen it, did I not re- 
collect what a prejudice the parsons expressed to 
human sacrifice, which is quite agreeable to my 
way of thinking; since Caractacus convinced me 
of the propriety of the thing, it is certain that 
their fancies did in no sort influence me in the 
use of my tomahawk. Now you must know I do 
not much admire the chorus of the rocking-stone, 
nor yet much disapprove it; it is grave and sol- 
emn, and may pass. I insist, however, that 
** deigns" (though it be a rhyme) should be 
"deign' St," and "fills" "fill'st," and "bids" 
« bid'st." Do not blame me, but the English 
tongue. The beginningof the antistrophe isgood. 
I do not like 

"melndringwijr 
Where Vice ud F(^; ttttj," 

nor the word " sprite." The beginning too of the 
epode is well i but you have used the epithet 
" pale " before in a sense somewhat similar, and 
I do not love repetitions. The line 
"Or magic Dumbert" 

interrupts the run of the stanza, and lets the 
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measure drop too shott. There is no beauty in 
repeating " ponderous sphere." The two last 
lines are the best. 

The sense of your simile about the '* distant 
thunder " is not clear, nor well expressed ; be- 
sides, it implies too strong a confession of guilt. 

The stanza you sent me for the second Ode 
is very rude; and neither the idea nor verses 
touch me much. It is not the gout that makes 
me thus difficult. Finish but your Death-song as 
well as you imagined and begun it, and mind if 
I won't be more pleased than anybody. . . . Did 
I tell you how well I liked Whitehead's two 
Odes f They are far better than anything he 
ever wrote. . , . 



STAINED GLASS 

[T* Thtmai Wfiartm, frsm Landen, NtmnAv aS, 1759] 

... I have had an enquiry from Mr. Jonathan 
about painted glass, and have given him such in- 
formation, as I could procure. .The manufacture 
at York seems to be the thing for your purpose, 
but the name of the Person I cannot learn. He 
at Worcester sells it for two shillings a pound 
(for it is sold by weight). I approve very well 
of the canopy work border on the sides of each 
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light descending to the bottom, provided it do not 
darken the window too much, and take up so 
much of the twenty inches space, as to make 
the plain glass in the middle appear over narrow. 
But I have been more used to see the whole top 
of coloured glass f from where the arch begins to 
turn), the gloom above contributing much to the 
beauty of the clear view below. I cannot de- 
cide : the first is more Gothic and more uncom- 
mon, the latter more convenient and more cheer- 
ful. Green glass is not classical, nor ever seen 
in a real Church window, but where there is 
History painted, and there the Green is remark- 
ably bad. I propose, the rich amethysi-purple 
instead of it. The mosaic pattern can hardly 
come amiss, only do not let too much yellow 
and scarlet come together. If I could describe 
the mosaic at Mr. W[alpole'js it would be of 
no use to you, because it is not merely made 
of squares put together, but painted in a pattern 
by Price, and shaded. It is as if little Balaustines, 
or Pomegranate-flowers, were set four together, 
and formed a lozenge. These are of a golden 
yellow with a white Pearl at the junctions, and 
the spaces inclosed by them are scarlet, or blue. 
This repeated makes a Diaper-work, and fills the 
whole top of the window. . . . 
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FROISSART 

[To Tkcma, Whamn] 

LoHDOH, Tbanitj, Jtauirj i%, 1760. 

Dear Doctor — I am much obliged to you 
for your antique news : Froiisard is a favourite 
book of mine (tho' I have not attentively read 
him, but only dip'd here and there) and it it 
strange to me that people who would give thou- 
sands for a dozen Portraits (Originals of that 
time) to furnish a gallery, should never cast an 
eye on so many moving pictures of the life, ac- 
tions, manners, and thoughts of their ancestors 
done on the spot, and in strong tho' simple col- 
ours. In the succeeding century Froissard (I find) 
was read with great satisfaction by everybody, 
that could read ; and on the same footing with 
.King Arthur, Sir Tristram,and Archbishop Tur- 
pin : not because they thought him a fabulous 
Writer, but because they took them all for true 
and authentic Historian& To so little purpose 
was it in that age for a Man to be at the pains 
of writing truth ! Pray, arc you come to the four 
Irish Kings, that went to school to K. Richard 
the 2d.'s Master of the Ceremonies ; and the 
Man who informed Froissard of all he had teen 
in St. Patrick's Pui^tory? . . . 
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[Fa Haratt WalfaU, prAMy fr«m LtHdan, htfart AprU 4, 1760} 

I am SO charmed with the two gpeciment of 
Erse poetry, that I cannot help giving you the 
trouble to enquire a little farther about them, and 
should wish to see a few lines of the original, that 
I may form some slight idea of the language, the 
measures, and the rhythm. 

Is there anything known of the author or au- 
thors, and of what antiquity are they supposed to 
be ? Is there any more to be had of equal beauty, 
or at all approaching to it ? I have been often told 
that the Poem called Hardycanute (which I always 
admired and still admire) was the work of some- 
body that lived a few years ago. This I do not 
at all believe, though it has evidently been re- 
touched in places by some modem hand : but 
however, I am authorized by this report to ask, 
whether the two Poems in question are certainly 
antique and genuine. I make this enquiry in 
quality of an antiquary, and am not otherwise 
concerned about it : for, if I were surethat any one 
now living in Scotland had written them to divert 
himself, and laugh at the credulity of the world, 
I would undertake a journey into the Highlands 
only for the pleasure of seeing him. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT, STERNE, ETC. 

[r« ThtmM WharttH, frem Ltnin, April M, 17(0] 

. . . Tbetownarereadingthc K.ofPrus«a'( 
poetry, (Le Philosophe sans Souci) and I have 
done, like the town. They do not seem so sick of 
it, as I am. It is all the scum of Voltaire and Lord 
Bolingbrokc,thcOfl»(A*r««rt.?of our worst Free- 
thinkers, toss'd up in German-French rhyme. 
Tristram Shandy is still a greater object of ad- 
miration, the Man as well as the Book. One is 
invited to dinner, where he dines, a fortnight be- 
forehand. His portrait is done by Reynolds, and 
now engraving. Dodsley gives ClOQ for a second 
edition, and two new volumes not yet written ; 
and Co-morrow will come out two Volumes of 
Sermons by him. Your friend, Mr. Hall has 
printed two Lyric Epistles, one to my Cousin 
Sbandy on his coming to Town, the other to the 
grown gentlewomen, the Misses of York: they 
seem to me to be absolute madness. These are 
the best lines in them : — 

I'll tell you ■ itory of Elijah — 

CloK by ■ Mob oF Cb[tdicn rtood, 

CocniiitDtiDg 00 hii lobcr mood, ftc.i 

And bicked them (their opinioai) like luch tax of foOu 

With a few itooet 4ad ■ few jokci : 

Hn, weuy of their pelting and their prattle. 
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He ordered out hi* BeM* to battle. 

It wai delightful fun 

To Ke them tun 

And eat up Ebe fauiis Cutk. 

The 7th volume of Bufibn is come over : do 
you choose to have it ? 



THE ODES TO OBSCURITV AND 
OBUVION 

[Ta Wmiam Uaian, jrim Laiitn, Junt j, i7to] 

... I have sent Musxus to Mr. Fraser, 
scratched here and there j and with it I desired him 
to inclose a bloody satire, written against no less 
persons than you and me by name. I concluded 
at tint it was Mr. Pottingcr, because he is your 
friend and my humble servant ; but then I thought 
he knew the world too well to call us the favourite 
minions of taste and of fashion, especially as to 
Odes, for to them his abuse is confined. So it is 
not Secretary Pottinger,but Mr. Colman, nephew 
to my Lady Bath, author of" The Connoisseur" 
a member of some of the inns of court, and a 
particular acquaintance of Mr. Garrick's. What 
have you done to him ? For I never heard his 
name before i He makes very tolerable fun with ^ 
me, where I understand him, which is not every- 
where, but seems more angry with you. I^st 
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people should not understand the humour of the 
thing (which indeed to do they must have our 
lyricisms at their fingers' ends), he writes letters 
in Lloyd's Evening Post to tell them who and what 
it was that he meant, and says that it is like to 
produce a great combustim in the literary world ; 
so if you have any mind to comhustU about it well 
and good ; for me, I am neither so literary nor 
so combuitibU. ... 



OSSIAN, THE TWO ODES, TRISTRAM 
SHANDY 

[Ta TkmiBi Wkarlen, prthably frem LmJnt, Jutn, 1760] 

... If you have seen Stonehewer he has 
probably told you of my old Scotch (or rather 
Irish) poetry. I am gone mad about them. They 
are said to be translations (literal and in prose) 
from the friMongue, done by one Macpherson, 
a young Clergyman in the High-lands. He means 
to pubhsha Collection he has of these specimens 
of antiquity, if it be antiquity : but what plagues 
me is, I cannot come at any cenainty on that head. 
Iwassostruck, so ;xfi7f» with their infinite beauty, 
that I writ into Scotland to make a thousand en- 
quiries. The letters I have in return are ill-wrote, 
ilt-reasoncd, unsatisfactory, calculated (one would 
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bnagine) to deceive one, stnd yet not cunning 
enough to do it cleverly. In short, the whole 
external evidence would make one believe these 
fragments (for so he calls them, tho' nothing 
can be more entire) counterfeit : but the Internal 
is so strong on the other side, that I am resolved 
to believe them genuine, spite of the Devil and 
the Kirk. It is impossible to convince me, that 
they were invented by the same Man, that writes 
me these letters. On the other hand it is almost 
as hard to suppose, if they are original, that he 
should be able to translate them so admirably. 
What can one do ? Since Stonchewer went, I have 
received another of a very different and inferior 
kind (being merely descriptive) much more mod' 
crn than the former (he says) yet very old too ; 
this too in its way is extremely fine. In short this 
Man is the very Demon of poetry, or he has 
lighted on a treasure hid for ages. The Welsh 
Poets are also coming to light : I have seen a Dis- 
course in MS. about them (by one Mr. Evans, 
a Clergyman) with specimens of their writings. 
This is in Latin, and though it don't approach 
the other, there are fine scraps among it. 

You will think I am grown mighty poetical 
of a sudden ; you would think so still more, if 
you knew, there was a Satire printed against 
me and Mason jointly. It is call'd Two Odts : the 
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one is inscribed to Obscurity (that is me) the 
other to Oblivion. It tells me what I never heard 
before, for (speakingof himself) the Author sajs, 
tho' he has, 

"Not the Pride, nor Sctf-Opioiaa, 
That pMRU Ibe hippj Piir, 
Each of Tiue the Uy'iixe Miaioo, 
PilDciag Ihro' the deiert lir; 
Yet ihaJI he mount, with claidc hounagt grac'il, 
Bj help mechanic oF equtitrian block; 
And all ud heedful oE the Critic'i mock 
Spur hia light Courier o'er the boimda o[ Taite.* 

The writer is a Mr. Coleman, who publish'd 
the Ctnneisseur, nephew to the late Lady Bath, 
and a Friend of Garrick's. I believe his Odes sell 
no more than mine did, for I saw a heap of them 
lie in a Bookseller's window, who recommended 
them to me as a very pretty thing. 

If I did not mention Tristram to you, it was 
because I thought I had done so before. There is 
much good fun in it, and humour sometimes hit 
and sometimes mist. I agree with your opinion 
of it, and shall see the two future volumes with 
pleasure. Have you read his Sermons (with his 
own comic figure at the head of them)? They 
are in the style, I think, most proper for the 
pulpit, and shew a very strong imagination and 
a sensible heart : but you see him often tottering 
on the verge of laughter, and ready to throv 
his periwig in the face of his audience. . . . 



tt>'Mtnibm aitO dMsfan 



D'ALEMBERT AND OSSIAN 

ir« RieharJ Smikn/fr, frem Landtn, 7<""* ^i >7M 
I too was reading M. D'Alembert, and (like 
jou) am totally disappointed in his Elements, I 
could only taste a little of the first course : it was 
dry as a stick, hard as a stone, and cold as a cu- 
cumber. But then the letter to Rousseau is like 
himself; and the " Discourses on Elocution," and 
on the "Liberty of Music," are divine. He has 
added to his translations from Tacitus ; and (what 
is remarkable) though that author's manner more 
nearly resembles the best French writers of the 
present age, than anything, he totally fails in the 
attempt. Is it his fault, or that of the language ? 
I have received another Scotch packet with 
a third specimen, inferior in kind (because it Is 
merely description), but yet full of nature and 
noble wild imagination, FivcBardspass the night 
at theCastleof a Chief (himself a principal Bard); 
each goes out in his turn to observe the face of 
things, and returns with an extempore picture 
of the changes be has seen ; it is an October night 
(the harvest month of the Highlands). This is 
the whole plan ; yet there is a contrivance, and 
a preparation of ideas, that you would not ex- 
pect. The oddest thing is,that every one of them 
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sees Ghosts (more or less). The idea, that struck 
and surprised me most, is the following. One of 
them (describing a storm of wind and rain) says 

"Ghoiti ride on the lempett lo-nighc 
SvMl ii their Toice bctwcta [he guttt of wind; 
Tkiir iBHgi art ff athwr mrldi I " 

Did you never observe {while rocking winds art 
piping loud) that pause, as the gust is recollecting 
itself, and rising upon the ear in a shrill and 
plaintive note, like the swell of an ^olian harp ? 
I do assure you there is nothing in the world so 
like the voice of a spirit. Thomson had an ear 
sometimes : he was not deaf to this ; and has 
described it gloriously, but given it another dif- 
ferent turn, and of more horror. I cannot repeat 
the lines : it is in his "Winter." There is another 
very fine picture in one of them. It describes the 
breaking of the clouds after the storm, before it 
is settled into a calm, and when the moon is teen 
by short intervals. 



The HTO m tumbling on the like, 




And Uih the rockj lidei. 




The boit ii brim-Full iu (he oove, 




The eiri oa (he locking tide. 




S>d nti > miid beneith 1 diff, 




And eyei Che rolling ttrean! 




Her kiver promiKd to come, 




She »w hii boat (when it wu mning) cm 


ihtbhei 


An Ihtti Ail paans in iki galit 




It tkii til ktkin t«a >n Ikt >h,rtf' 
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OSSIAN, ETC, 

[r« Wimam Maion, frem CamirlJgi, dugait 7. 17H 

. , . The Erse Fragments have been published 
five weeks ago in Scotland, though I had them 
not (by a mistalte) till last wcelc. As you tell me 
new things do not soon reach you at Aston, I in- 
close what I can ; the rest shall follow when you 
tell me whether you have not got it already. I 
send the two which I had before, for Mr. Wood, 
because he hasnot the affectation of not admiring. 
I continue to think them genuine, though my rea- 
sons for believing the contrary are rather stronger 
than ever : but I will have them antique, for I 
never knew a Scotchman of my own time that 
could read, much less write, poetry -, and such 
poetry too ! I have one (from Mr. Macpherson) 
which he has not printed : it is mere description, 
but excellent, too, in its kind. If you arc good, 
and will learn to admire, I will transcribe it. 
Pray send to Sheffield for the last Monthly Rt- 
view : there is a deal of stuff about us and Mr. 
Colman. It says one of us, at least, has always 
borne his faculties meekly. I leave you to guess 
which that is : I think I know. You oaf, you 
must be meek, must you ? And see what you 
get by it ! . . . 
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A Note. — Having made many enquiries 
about the authenticity of these Fragments, I have 
got a letter from Mr. David Hume, the historian, 
which is more satisfactory than anything I have 
yet met with on that subject : he says, — 

" Certain it is that these poems are in every- 
body's mouth in the Highlands — have been 
handed down from father to son — and are of 
an age beyond all memory and tradition. Adam 
Smith, the celebrated Professor in Glasgow, told 
me that the piper of the Argyleshire militia re- 
peated to him all those which Mr. Macpherson 
has translated, and many more of equal beauty. 
Major Macicay (Lord Rae's brother^ told me 
that he remembers them perfectly well ; as like- 
wise did the Laird of Macfarline (the greatest 
antiquarian we have in this country), and who 
insists strongly on the historical truth, as well 
as the poetical beauty, of these productions. I 
could add the Laird and Lady Macleod, with 
many more that live in different pans of the 
Highlands, very remote from each other, and 
could only be acquainted with what had become 
(in a manner) national works. There is a country- 
surgeon in Lochaber, who has by heart the en- 
tire epic poem mentioned by Mr. Macpherson 
in his Preface, and, as he is old, is perhaps the 
only person living that knows it all, and has 
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never committed it to writing. Wc are in the 
more haste to recover a monument which will 
certainly be regarded as a curiosity in the repub- 
lic of letters. We have therefore set about a sub- 
scription of a guinea or two gumeas a-piece in 
order to enable Mr, Macpherson to undertake a 
mission into the Highlands to recover this poem 
and other fragments of antiquity." 

I forgot to mention to you that the names of 
FingalfOsstan, Oscar, &c., are still given in the 
Highlands to large mastiff, as we give to ours 
the names of Czsar, Pompey, Hector, &c. 

[T> Dr. Clark,, frcm Camiridp, Jupiit II, Ilia) 

, . . Have you seen the Erse Fragments since 
they were printed ? I am more puzzled than ever 
about their antiquity, though I still incline(against 
everybody's opinion) to believe them old. Those 
you have already seen are the best ; though there 
are some others that are excellent too. 



OSSIAN, GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

lT» Saraet Walpah, jrnn Camiridgt, StfUnAtr t, Vji^ 

. . . What do you think of the Erse Poemt 
now they are come out f I suppose your sus- 
picions are augmented : yet (upon stMne further 
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inquiries I have made) Mr. David Hume (the 
historian) writes word that ** their authenticity 
is beyond all question; that Adam Smith, the 
celebrated Professor at Glasgow, has assured 
him (who doubted too) that he had heard the 
Piper of the ArgyUshire militia repeat all these 
and many more of equal beauty. That Major 
Mackay, the Laird and Lady of Macleod, and 
the Laird of Macfarline, the greatest antiquarian 
in all their country, and others, who live in the 
Highlands very remote from each other, remem- 
ber them perfectly well, and could not be ac- 
quainted with them If they were not spread into 
every one's mouth there, and become in a man- 
ner national works." This is certainly the only 
proof, that works preserved merely by tradition, 
and not in manuscript, will admit of. . . . 

I beg leave to differ as to the era of Gothic 
perfection. There is nothing finer than the nave 
of York Minster (in a great and simple style), 
or than the choir of the same church (in the rich 
and fillgraine workmanship). Both these are of 
Edward the Third's reign, the first in the begin- 
ning, and the latter in the end of it. The Lady 
Chapel (now Trinity Church) at Ely, and the 
hintern tower in the same Cathedral, are noble 
works of the same time. I mention these as great 
things } but if we must take our idea from little 
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ones, the Chapel of Bishop West (also at Ely), 
who died in 1533, 24 Henry VIII. surpasses 
all other things of the kind. 

[Tb Tliamai Whanin, fram LoHdaa, Qnabtr It, 1760] 

. . . There is a second edition of the Scotch 
Fragments, yet very few admire them, and al- 
most all take them for fictions. I have a letter 
from D. Hume, the Historian, that asserts them 
to be genuine, and cites the names of several 
people (that know both languages) who have 
beard them current in the mouths of Pipers and 
other illiterate persons in various and distant 
parts of the Highlands. There is a subscription 
for Mr. Macpherson, which will enable him to 
undertake a mission among the Mountaineers^ 
and pick up all the scattered remnants of old 
poetry. He is certainly an admirable Judge; if 
his learned Friends do not pervert or over--rule 
his taste. 

MASON'S ELEGY ON LADY COVENTRY 

[To William Main,] 
London, at Mr. Jt/aatxj't, not Jenour'i, 



Dear Mason — It is not good to give copies 
of a thing before you have given it the last hand. 
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If you would senil it to Lord H[ol(lemesK] you 
might have spared that to Lady M. C. ; they have 
both shewed it to particular friends, and so it ia 
half published before it is finished. I begin again 
from the beginning : — 

" Ah, mark," is rather languid. I would read 
»* Heard ye," 

V. 3, I read, " and now with rising knell/' 
to avoid two " the's," 

V, 10. I read, " since now that bloom," 
&c. 

V. II, 12, are altered for the better, and to 
are the following ; but for " liquid lightning," 
Lord J. Cavendish says there is a dram which 
goes by that name ; and T. G. adds, that the 
words are stolen from a sonnet of the late Prince 
of Wales. What if we read " liquid radiance," 
and change the word " radiant " soon after. 

V. 18. Read, " that o'er her form," &c. 

V. 23. '* Cease, cease, luxuriant muse." 
Though mended, it is still weakly. I do not 
much care for any muie at all here. 

V. 26. " Mould'ring " is better than " clay- 
cold " ; somewhat else might be better perhaps 
than either. 

V. 35. "Whiti you in her wild career." This 
image docs not come in so well here between 
two real happinesses. The word " lead " before 
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it, as there it no epithet left to " purple," is a 
little faint. 

" Of her choicest stores an ampler share," 
iccms to mc prosaic. 

*' Zenith-height " Is harsh to the ear and too 
scientific. 

I take it the interrogation point (X)incs after 
*• fresh delight " ; and there the sense ends. If 
so, the question is too long in asking, and leaves 
a sort of obscurity. 

V. 46. I understand, but cannot read, this 
dine. Does '* tho' soon " belong to *' lead her 
hence," or to " the steps were slow " f 1 take it 
to the latter; and if so, it is hardly grammar ; 
if to the former, the end of the line appears very 
naked without it. 

V. 55. "Rouse, then — his voice pursue." I 
do not like this broken line. 

V. 7+. "Firm as the sons," that is, "as firmly 
as." The adjective used for the adverb here gives 
it some obscurity, and has the appearance of a 
contradiction. 

V. 76. A less metaphorical line would become 
this place better. 

V. 80. This, though a good line, would be 
better too if it were more simple, for the same 
figure is amplified in the following stanza, and 
there is no occasion for anticipating it here. 
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V. 85. "And why?" I do not understand. 
You mean, I im^ne, that the warrior must not 
expect to establish his fame as a hero while he 
is yet alive ; but how does " living fame " signify 
this i The construction too, is not good ; if you 
mean, with regard to Fame, while he yet lives, 
Fate denies him thai. The next line is a bold 
expression of Shakespeare. The third, "ere from 
her trump — heaven breathed," is not good. 

V. 89. '* Is it the grasp ? " You will call me 
a coxcomb if I remind you, that this stanza in 
the turn of it is too like a stanza of " another 
body's." 

V. 98. ** Truth ne'er can sanctify," is an in- 
diffierent line. Both Mr. Brown and I have some 
doubt about the justness of this sentiment. A 
kingdom is purchased, we think, too dear with 
the life of any man ; and this no less if there 
** be a life hereafter " than if there be none. 

V. 102. We say the juice of the grape "man- 
tles," but not the grape. 

V. 107. "By earth's poor pittance"; will not 
doi the end is very well, but the whole is rather 
too long, and I would wish it reduced a little 
in the latter part. . . . 
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LA NOUVELLE HfiLOJSE, ETC. 

[T* WilHtUH Uattn, frtm LtnJon, January », 1761] 

I cannot pity you \ au coniraire, I wish I had 
been at Aston when I was foolish enough to go 
through the six volumes of the Nouvelle Heloise. 
All that I can say for myself is, that I was con- 
fined at home for three weeks by a severe cold, 
and had nothing better to do. There is no one 
event in it that might not happen any day of the 
week (separately taken), in any private family : 
yet these events are so put together that the 
series of them arc more absurd and more im- 
probable than Amadis de Gaul, The dramath fer- 
ante (as the author says) are all of them good 
characters ; I am sorry to hear it, for had they 
been all hanged at the end of the third volume 
nobody (I believe) would have cared. In short, 
I went on and on in hopes of finding some won- 
derful dhtouemtnt that would set all right, and 
bring something like nature and interest out of 
absurdity and insipidity ; no such thing, it grows 
worse and worse, and (if it be Rousseau, which 
is not doubted) is the strongest instance I ever 
saw that a very extraordinary man may entirely 
mistake his own talents. By the motto and pre- 
face it appears to be his own story, or something 
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The Opera House is crowded this year like 
any ordinary theatre. Elisi is finer than anything 
that has been here in your memory, yet, as I 
suspect, has been finer than he is. He appears 
to be near forty, a little pot-bellied and thick- 
shouldered, otherwise no bad figure; his action 
proper, and not ungraceful. We have heard no- 
thing, since I remember operas, but eternal pass- 
ages, divisions, and flights of execution ; of these 
he has absolutely none, whether merely from 
judgment, or a little from age, I will not affirm. 
His point is expression, and to that all the graces 
and ornaments he inserts (which are few and 
short), are evidently directed. He goes higher 
(they say) than Farinelli, but then this celestial 
note you do not hear above once in a whole 
opera, and he falls from this altitude at once to 
(he mellowest, softest, strangest tones (about the 
middle of his compass) that can be heard. The 
Mattei (I assure you) is much improved by his 
example, and by her great success this winter. 
But then the Burletus and the Paganina. I have 
not been so pleased with anything these many 
years ; she too is fat and about forty, yet hand- 
some withal, and has a face that speaks the lan- 
guage of all nations. She has not the invention, 
the fire, and the variety of action, that the Spi- 
letu had ; yet she is light, agile, ever in motion. 
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and above all graceful ; but then her voice, her 
ear, her taste in singing : Good God ! — as Mr. 
Richardson the painter says. Pray ask my Lord, 
for I think I have seen him there once or twice, 
as much pleased as I was. 

I have long thought of reading Jeremy Tay- 
lor, for I am persuaded that chopping logic in 
the pulpit, as our divines have dune ever since 
the Revolution, is not the thing ; but that im- 
agination and warmth of expression are in their 
place there as much as on the stage, moderated 
however, and chastised a little by the purity and 
•everity of religion. . . , 



GOTHIC DESIGN 

[r* Thcmai WhmWa, frtm Lcndtn, Sipiiabtr S, I7«i] 

Dear Doctor — I am just come to Town, 
where I shall stay six weeks or more, and Hf 
you will send your dimensions) will look out for 
papers at the shops. I own I never yet saw any 
Gothic papers to my fancy. There is one fault, 
that is in the nature of the thing, and cannot be 
avoided. The great beauty of all Gothic designs 
is the variety of perspectives they occasion. This 
a Painter may represent on the walls of a room in 
some measure ; but not a Designer of Papers, 
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where, what is represented on one breadth, mun 
be exactly repeated on another, both in the light 
and shade, and in the dimensions. This we can- 
not help ; but they do not even do what they 
might : they neglect Hollar, to copy Mr. Half- 
penny's architecture, so that all they do is more 
like z goose-pie than a cathedral. You seem to 
suppose, that they do Gothic papers in colours, 
but I never saw any but such as were to look 
nice Stucco : nor indeed do I conceive that they 
could have any effect or meaning. Lastly, I never 
saw anything of gilding, such as you mention, on 
paper, but we shall see. Only pray leave as little 
to my judgment as possible. . . . 



FINGAL 

[T( TInmai Wlurttii, frtm Camhrtdti, Januarj, 1761] 

. . , The Heloise cruelly disappointed me,but 
it has its partisans, among which are Mason and 
Mr, Hurd. For me, I admire nothing but Fin- 
gal (I conclude you have read it : if not Stone- 
hewer can lend it to you), yet I remain still in 
doubt about the authenticity of those poems, 
though inclining rather to believe them genuine 
in spite of the World. Whether they are the in- 
ventions of antiquity, or of a modem Scotchnuui, 
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either case it to me alike unaccountable. Je 



WHITEHEAD'S WORKS, ETC. 

[T( William Maiui, frem CanAridti, March 17, 17(1] 

The laureate has honoured me (as a friend of 
yours, for I know no other reason) with his new 
play and his " Charge to the Poets ; the first very 
middling ; the second I am pleased with, chiefly 
with the sense, and sometimes with the verse and 
expression ; and yet the best thing he ever wrote 
was that " Elegy against Friendship " you once 
shewed me, where the sense was detestable ; so 
that you see it is not at all necessary a poet 
should be agoodsortofman — no, not even in hit 
writings. Bob Lloyd has published his works in 
a just <]uarto volume, containing, among other 
things, a Latin translation of my Elegy ; an epis- 
tle in which is a very serious compliment to 
me by name, particularly on my Pindaric accom- 
plishments i and the very two odes you saw be- 
fore, in which we were abused, and a note to say 
they were written in concert with his friend Mr. 
Colman ; so little value have poets for them- 
selves, especially when they would make up a 
just volume. Mr. Delap is here, and has brought 
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his cub to Trinity. He has picked up again 
purely since his misfonune, and is fat and well, 
all but a few bowels. He says Mrs. Pritchard 
spoilt his Hecuba with sobbing so much, and 
that she was really so moved that she fell in fits 
behind the scenes. I much like Dr. Lowth's 
Grammar ; it is concise, clear, and elegant. He 
has selected his solecisms from all the best writ- 
ers of our tongue. I hear Mr. Kurd is seriously 
writing against Fingal, by the instigation of the 
devil and the bishop. Can it be true ? I have 
exhausted all my literary news, and I have no 
other. . . . 



MASON'S ELEGY ON LADY COVENTRY 

[r* WUIiam Matan, frem Camiriip, Dmmbtr ii, 1761] 

. , , We have received your poetical pack- 
et and delivered them to the several parties. 
The sentiments we do not remark, as we can 
find nothing within ourselves congenial to them : 
for the expression, we hint (but in a low, timid 
voice) that there is a want of strength and spirit ; 
in short, they are nothing like the choruses in 

Elfrida,on\y thclines that relate to Lady C 's 

beauty have made a deep impression upon ut ; 
we get them by heart and apply them to our 
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sempstresses and bedmsikcrs. T^is is (I think) the 
sum and substance of our reflections here ; only 
Mrs. Rutherford observes that there is great 
delicacy and tenderness in the manner of treat- 
ing so frail a character as that of Lady C , 

and that you have found a way to reconcile con- 
tempt and compassion : these might not be her 
words, but this was the sense of them ; I don't 
believe she had it from the doctor. . . . 



THE CHAPEL OF ST. SEPULCHRE, YORK 
[r. y™.. a,™,] 

A«oa, Juiuiiy 15, 1763. 
Dear Sir — I send you with this a drawing 
of the ruin you were so oiuch pleased with when 
you saw it at York. I take it certainly to have 
been the chapel of St. Sepulchre, founded by 
Archbishop Roger, of which Dugdale has gjven 
us the original charta fundatienii ; but, as this 
opinion seems to contradict the opinion of Torre, 
and of Drake too, who follows him, it is neces- 
sary to produce authentic authority in proof of 
my assertion. These two learned antiquaries 
suppose that the chapel in question joined to 
the minster. Thus Torre : " Rt^r (Archbishop) 
having built against the great church a chapel. 
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And Drake : ** Roger was buried in the cathe- 
dral, near the door of St. Sepulchre's chapel, 
which he himself had founded." — Vide Drake's 
Eber,^ p. +78, p. 421. From these accoums we 
should be led to conclude that this chapel was 
as much and as close an appendage to the miiv 
ster as the chapter-house is ; but the original 
records, on which they found this opinion, mxy 
I think be construed very differently. 

Archbishop Roger himself, in his cbartafrnia- 
titnii, describes its situation thus : — " capcUam 
quam juxta majorem ccclesiam extruxtmus." 
" Juxta " is surely " near " only, not " adjoin- 
ing " i and this ruin is near enough. In the ex- 
tract of this archbishc^'s life, from an ancient 
MS. which Dugdalc also gives us, we hnd these 
words, " Condidit ctiam Capellam Sancti Scpul- 
chri ad januam ipsius Palatii ex parte borcaB 
juxta eccl'am S. Petri." The ruin in question 
might very probably be connected with the pal- 
ace gate by a cloister, of which on one side there 
are a string of arches remaining ; and on the out- 
side of the minster, over the little gate next the 
tomb, there are also vestiges of the roof of a 
cloister, which I imagine went aside the palace 
gatcway,and connected the three buildings ; ride 
plan. But between this little gate and the palace 
gate (which still remains) it is very evident there 
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was no room for anything but a cloister, for I do 
not think they are twenty yards asunder. 

The last and only further account I can find 
of the situation is from the same Life, where it 
is said the canons of St. Peter, "graviter mur- 
murabant super situ dictx capellx eo quod nimis 
adhaesit matrici ecclesiae." 

This I think need not be translated literally; 
the word " nimis " leads one to a metaphoriad 
sense. The priests of St, Sepulchre were too 
near neighbours to St. Peter's canons, and were 
troublesome to them ; accordingly we find the 
archbishop, to quiet matters, ordered that the 
saint of his chapel should make them a recom- 
pense, which is in this extract stated. 

To these arguments I would add, that Arch- 
bishop Roger's donation was very great (as we 
find in Drake) to this chapel ; and from the num- 
ber of persons maintained In its service, I ques- 
tion not but there was a large convent built 
round it, of which there are plainly the founda- 
tions still to be seen ; and what puts the matter 
out of all doubt that this building was separate 
and entire, though indeed near to the minster, 
is the following fact, viz. that the tithes of the 
chapel and chapel itself were sold to one Webster, 
anno 42 Elizabeth : " Capella vocat. St. Sepul- 
cre's Chapell prope Eccles. Cath. Ebor. cum 
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decimis cjuidem. W. Webster. Ap. 4, anno 4[2'[ 
Eliz." — Rolls. Chap. Thus you see the " juxta 
and "prope" are dearly on my side; the" nimis 
adhxsit " is equivocal. I conclude with a rude 
draught of the platform according to my idea, 
but without any mensuration, and merely to ex~ 
plain what has been said. I am with the ^'eatest 
respect and deference to your sagacity, yours, 
ice, &c. &c. 

P.S. — I ought to mention to you, that tn 
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the tnmscpt (I think you call it) of the church, 
namely, at B, there is at the top over the lai^ 
pillars, a range of stonework like the window* 
in the ruin, viz. three pointed arches under a 
circular one, but of a. clumsy proportion. Xhis 
pan I think you said was the oldest in the min- 
ster. Johnny Ludlam found this out. Perh^s 
it contradicts. all I hare been saying, and proves 
i%e building much older than Archbishop Rt^r. 

[Ti WaiUm UaiBn, fnm Camtridf, FAmary t, 1763] 

I am obliged to you for your drawing, and very 
tearited dissenafion annexed. You-have made out 
-yoli^.ptfrrft;wiih a: great degree of probability (for 
though the " nimis adhxsit " might startle one, 
yet the sale of the tithes and chapel to Webster 
seems to set all right again), and I do believe the 
building in question was the chapel of St, Sepul- 
chre i but then that the ruin now standing was the 
individual chapel,aserectedby Archbishop Roger, 
I can by no means think. I found myself merely 
on the style and taste of architecture. The vaults 
under the choir are still in being, and were un- 
doubtedly built by this very archbishop. They 
are truly Saxon, only that the arches arc pointed, 
though very obtusely. It is the south transept (not . 
the north) that is the oldest part of the minster 
now above ground. It is said to have been begun 
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b^ GeofFrey Plantagcnet, who died about thirty 
years after Roger, and left it unfinished. His suc- 
ceiior, Walter Grey, completed it ; so ve do not 
exactly know to which of these two prelates we 
are to ascribe any certain part of it. Grey lived 
a long time, and was archbishop from 1216 to 
1255 (39™* Hen. III.); and in this reign it was 
that the beauty of the Gothic architecture began 
to appear. The chapter-house is in all probability . 
his work, and (I should suppose) buili In his latter 
days, whereas what he did of the south transept 
might be performed soon after his accession. It is 
in the second order of this building that the round 
arches appear, including a row of pointed ones 
(which you mention, and which I also observed), 
similar to those in St. Sepulchre's Chapel, though 
farinferior in the proportions and neatness of work- 
manship. The same thing is repeated in the north 
transept, but this is only an imitation of the other, 
done for the sake of regularity, for this part of 
the building is no older than Archbishop Romaine, 
who came to the see in 1285, and died 1296. 

All the buildings of Henry the Second's time 
(under whom Roger lived, and died, 11 81) are 
ofaclumsy and heavy proportion, with a few rude 
and awkward ornaments ; and this style continues 
to the beginning of Henry the Third's reign, 
though with a little improvement, as in the nave 
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of Fountains Abbcj, &c. Then all at once come 
in the tall piqued arches, the light clustered col- 
umns, the capital of curling foliage, the fretted 
tabernacles and vaultings, and a profusion of stat- 
ues, &c., that constitute the good Gothic style, 
togetherwttb decreasing and flying buttresses and 
pinnacles on tbe outside. Nor must you conclude 
anything from Roger's own tomb, which has, I 
remember, a wide surbased arch with scalloped 
ornaments, &c. ; for this can be no older than the 
naveitself, which was built by Archbishop Melton 
after the year 1 3 1 5 , one hundred and thirty years 
after our Rogers death. . . . 



MASON, OSSIAN, ETC. 

[r* Jmm Brmm, fna Cambridp\ 

Fcbniirf 17, 17(3, 

You will make my best acknowledgments to 
Mr. Howe, who not content to rank me in the 
number of his friends, is so polite as to make ex- 
cuses for having done me that honour. 

I was net htm a far from the sun as to be ig- 
norant of Count Algarotti's name and reputation ; 
nor am I so far advanced in years or in philosophy, 
as not to feel the warmth of hisapprobation. The 
Odes in question, as their motto shews, were 
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meant to be vecal U the intelligent abne. How few 
they were in my own country, Mr. Howe csin 
testify ; and yet my ambition was tcnninatcd by 
that small circle. I have good reason to be proud, 
if my voice has reached the ear and apprehension 
of a stranger diEtinguishcd as one of the best 
judges in Europe. 

I am equally pleased with the just applause he 
bestows on Mr. Mason, and particularly on bis 
Caraetacus, which is the work of a Man : whereas 
the Elfrida is only that of a boy, a promising boy 
indeed, and of no common genius : yet this is the 
popular performance with us, and the other little 
known in comparison. 

Neither Count Algarotti, nor Mr. Howe (I be- 
lieve) have heard of Ossian, the Son of Fingal. If 
Mr. Howe were not upon the wing, and on his 
way homewards, I would send it to him in Italy. 
He would there sec, that Imagination dwelt many 
hundred years ago in all her pomp on the cold and 
barren mountains of Scotland. The truth (I be- 
lieve) is that without any respect of climates she 
reigns in all the nascent societies of men, where 
the necessities of life force every one to think and 
aa much for himself. Adieu ! 
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feMILE 

[T* TInmai Wlimtn, frtm CamlrUgi, Aat»tl $, 176}] 

... I doubt you have not read Rousseau's 
Mmiie; everybody that has children, should read 
it more than once, for though it abounds with 
his usual glorious absurdity, though his general 
scheme of education be an impracticable chi- 
mera ; yet there arc a thousand lights struck out, 
a thousand important truths better expressed than 
ever they were before, that may be of service to 
the wisest man. Particularly I think he has ob- 
served children with more attention and knows 
their meaning and the working of their little pas- 
sions better than any other writer. As to his re- 
ligious discussions, which have alarmed theworld, 
and engaged their thoughts more than any other 
part of his book, I set them all at nought, and 
wish they had been omitted. . . . 



THE ARTS IN ENGLAND AND ITALY 

[Tt Ctuilt AlffirBlt!\ 

C*mbrid(e, September 9, 176]. 

Sir — I received some time since the unex- 
pected honour of a Letter from you, and the 
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promise of a picture, which, till of late I had not 
the opportunity of enjoying. Forgive mc if I 
make my acknowledgments in my native tongue, 
as I tee It is perfectly familiar to you, and I 
(though not unacquainted with the writings of 
Italy) should from disuse speak its language with 
an ill grace, and with still more constraint to 
one, who possesses it in all its strength and pur- 

I sec with great satisfaction your ettorts to 
re-unite the congenial arts of poetry, music, and 
the dance, which with the assistance of painting 
andarchitccture,regulated by taste, and supported 
by magnificence and power, might form the 
noblest scene, and bestow the sublimest pleasure, 
that the imagination can conceive. But who shall 
realise these delightful visions ? There is, I own, 
one Prince in Europe, that wants neither the will, 
the spirit, nor the ability: but can he call up 
Milton from his grave, can he re-animate Mar- 
cello, or bid the Barberina or the Salle move 
again i Can he (as much a king as he is) govern 
an Italian Firtutsa, destroy her caprice and im- 
pertinence, without hurting her talents, or com- 
mand those unmeaning graces and tricks of voice 
to be silent, that have gained her the adoration 
of her own country ? 

One cause, that so long has hindered, and (I 
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fear) will hinder that happy union, which 70U 
propose, seems to be this: that poetry (which, at 
you allow, must lead the way, and direct the 
operation of the subordinate ans) implies at least 
a liberal education, a degree of literature, and 
various knowledge, whereas the others (with a 
few exceptions) are in the hands of slaves and 
mercenaries, I mean, of people without educa- 
tion, who, though neither destitute of genius, nor 
insensible to fame, must yet maice gain their 
principal end, and subject themselves to the pre- 
vailing taste of those, whose fortune only dis- 
tinguishes them from the multitude. 

I cannot help telling you, that eight or ten 
years ago, I was a witness to the power of your 
comic music. — There was a little troop of Buffi, 
that exhibited a Burletta in London, not in the 
Opera House, where the audience is chiefly of 
the better sort, but on one of the common The- 
atres full of all kinds of people and (I believe) 
the fuller from that natural aversion we bear to 
foreigners : their looks and their noise made it 
evident, they did not come thither to hear ; and 
on similar occasions I have known candles 
lighted, broken bottles, and pen knives flung on 
the stage, the benches torn up, the scenes hur- 
ried into the street and set on lire. The curtain 
drew up, the music was of Cocchi, with a few 
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airs of Pergolesi interspersed. The singers were 
(as usual) deplorable, but there was one girl (she 
called herself the Niccolina) with little voice and 
less beauty ; but with the utmost justness of ear, 
the strongest expression of countenance, the most 
speaking eyes, the greatest vivacity and variety 
of gesture. Her first appearance instantly fixed 
their attention; the tumult sunk at once, or if 
any murmur rose, it was hushed by a general cry 
for silence. Her first air ravished everybody; 
they forgot their prejudices, they forgot, that they 
did not understand a word of the language ; they 
entered into all the humour of the pan, made 
her repeat all her songs, and continued their 
transports, their laughter, and applause to the end 
of the piece. Within these three last years the 
Paganini and Amici have met with almost the 
same applause once a week from a politer audi- 
ence on the Opera stage. The truth is, the Opera 
itself, though supported there at a great expence 
for so many years, has rather maintained itself 
by the admiration bestowed on a few particular 
voices, or the borrowed taste of a few men of 
condition, that have learned in Italy how to ad- 
"nirc, than by any genuine love we bear to the 
^^* Italian music : nor have we yet got any style 
of oui- own, and this I attribute in great measure 
to the lauijuaRc, ...uich in spite of its energy, 
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plenty, and the crowd of excellent writers this 
nation has produced, does yet (I am sorry to say 
it) retain too much of its barbarous original to 
adapt itself to musical composition. I by no 
means wish to have been born anything but an 
Englishman ; yet I should rejoice to exchange 
tongues with Italy. 

Why this nation has made no advances hither- 
to in painting and sculpture is hard to say. T^e 
bet is undeniable, and we have the vanity to 
ap6logisc for ourselves, as Virgil did for the 
Romans, Exatdenl alii, &c. It is sure, that archi- 
tecture had introduced itself in the reign of the 
unfortunate Charles I. and Inigo Jones has left 
US some few monuments of his sicill, that shew 
him capable of greater things. Charles had not 
only a love for the beautiful arts, but some taste 
in them. The confusion that soon followed, 
swept away his ms^niiicent collection ; the artists 
were dispersed, or ruined, and the arts disregarded 
till very lately. The young monarch now on the 
throne is said to esteem and understand them. 
I wish he may have the leisure to cultivate and 
the skill to encourage them with due regard to 
merit, otherwise it is better to neglect them. You, 
Sir, have pointed out the true sources, and the 
best examples to your countrymen. They have 
nothing to do, but to be what they once were ; 
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and yet perhaps it is more difficult to restore 
good taste to a nation, that has degenerated, than 
to introduce it in one, where as yet it has never 
flourished. You are generous enough to wish, 
and sanguine enough to foresee,that it shall one 
day flourish in England. I too must wish, but 
can hardly extend my hopes so far. It is well 
for us that you do not see our public exhibitions. 
~— But our artists are yet in their in&ncy, and 
therefore I will not absolutely despair. 

I owe to Mr. How the honour I have of con- 
versing with Count Algarotti, and it seems as 
if I meant to indulge myself in the opportunity : 
but I have done. Sir, I will only add, that I am 
proud of your approbation, having no relish for 
any other fame than what is conferred by the 
few real judges, that are so thinly scattered over 
the face of the earth. I am, Sir, with great respect, 
your most obliged humble Servant, 

T. Geay. 

A. S. E. H CoDte Friniitco Algarotti, 

li S. M. il R( di Pruiiii, fcc. ftc 
Itilia, Bolognii. 



[Ta IFBIiam Tayler Htuit] 

Cambridic, September to, 17(3. 
Sir — I ought long since to have made you 
myacluiowledgments forthe obliging tettimoaies 
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of your dtcem that you have conferred upoa 
me ; but Count Algarotti's books did not come 
to my hands till the end of July, and since that 
time I have been prevented by illness from do- 
ing any of my duties. I have read them more 
than once with increasing satisfaction, and 
should wish mankind had eyes to descry the 
genuine sources of their own pleasures, and 
judgment to know the extent, that nature has 
prcscnbed to them : if this were the case, it 
would be their interest to appoint Count Alga- 
rotti their " Arbiter Elegantiamm." He is highly 
civil to our nation, but there is one little pointi 
in which he does not do us justice. I am the 
more solicitous about it, because it relates to 
the only taste we can call our own, the only 
proof of our original talent in matter of pleasure; 
I mean, our skill in gardening, and laying out 
grounds. That the Chinese have this beautiful 
art in high perfection, seems very probable from 
the fituitt' Litters^ and more from Chambers's 
little discourse published some few years ago. 
But it is very certain, we copied nothing from 
them, nor had anything but nature our model. 
It is not fony years, since the art was born among 
us ; and it is sure, that there was nothing in 
Europe like it, and as sure, we then had no in- 
formation on this head from China at all. 
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I shall rejoice to see you in England, and talk 
over these and many other matters with you at 
leisure. Do not despair of your health, because 
you have not found all the effects you had pro- 
mised yourself from a finer climate. I have 
known people, who have experienced the same 
thing, and yet at their return have lost all their 
complaints as by miracle. — I am, S', your 
ohliged humble Siervant, 

T. Gray. 

P.S. — I have answered C. Algarotti, whose 
letter I conveyed to Mr. Mason, whether he has 
received his books, I have not yet heard. Mr. 
Brown charges me with his best compliments. 



ALGAROTTI, PERGOLESI, ETC. 

[r* IFiiliam Uain, frm Cambridp, 1763] 

Dear Mason — As I have no more received 
my little thing than you have yours, though they 
were sent by the Bever/ey, Captain Allen, I have 
returned no answer yet ; but I must soon, and 
that in plain English, and so should you too. In 
the meantime I borrowed and read them. That 
on the Opera is a good clever dissertation, dedi- 
cated to Guglielmo Pitt ; the other (// Ctngresso 
di Citera), In poetical prose, describes the nego- 
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ciation of three ambassadresses sent by England, 
France, and Italy Co the Court of Cupid, to lay 
before him the state of his empire in the three 
nations ; and is not contemptible neither in tts 
kind ; so pray be civil to the count and Signor 
Howe. . . . 

I like your Sonnet better than most dedica- 
tions i it is simple and natural. The best line in 
it is : — 

"So, to decajt mj toHtirT dtji,'* ftc 
There are an expression or two that ireai tbt 
repose af it by looking common and overworn : 
" sequestered shade," '* woodbine sprays," *' se- 
lected lays "; I dare not mention " lettered ease." 
" Life's vain vision " docs not pronounce well. 
Bating these, it looks in earnest, and as if you 
could live at Aston, which is not true ; but that is 
not my affair. 

I hare got a mass of Pcrgolesi, which is all 
divinity ; but it was lent me, or you should have 
it by all means. Send for six lessons for the piano- 
forte or harpsichord of Carlo Bach, not the Opera 
Bach, but his brother. To my fancy they arc 
charming, and in the best Italian style. Mr. Ne- 
ville and the old musicians here do not like them, 
but to me they speak not only music, but passion. 
I cannot play them, though they are not hard ( 
yet I make a smattering that serves *' to deceive 
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tay solitary days " ; and I figure to myself that 
I hear you touch tbem triumphantly. . . . 

[To Willum Tayltr Ham, frim L,«Ja; NmiAtr, 176]] 

... I saw and read the beginning of this 
year, the Coagresso di Citira^ and was excessively 
pleased in spite of prejudice, for I am naturally no 
friend to allegory, nor to poetical prose, Entre 
nous, what gives me the least pleasure of any 
of his writings, that I have seen, is the Nrwitn- 
iaim. It is so direct an imitation of Fontenelle, a 
writer not easy to imitate, and least of all in the 
Italian tongue, whose character and graces are of 
a higher style, and never adapt themselves easily 
to the elegant badinage and ligireii of conversa- 
tion, that sets so well on the French. But this 
is a secret between us. 

I am glad to hear, he thinks of revisiting Eng- 
land ; though I am a little ashamed of my country 
at this present. Our late acquired glory does not 
•et becomingly upon us; and even the Author 
of it, that Restituttr d' Inghilterra, is doing God 
knows what ! If he should deign to follow the 
track of vulgar Ministers, and regain his power 
by ways injurious to his fame, whom can we trust 
hereafter? M. de Nivernois on his return to 
France says (I hear) of England, ** Quel Roy, 
quel Peuple, quelle Societe!" And so say I. . . . 
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VOLTAIRE, ROUSSEAU, ETC. 

[Tt ThBmai Wharun, fram Camlridgi, July lo, 1764] 

. . . Two more volumes of BufFon are come 
over: I mention them in case you choose to have 
them. I know of nothing else, except half a doz- 
en new works of that inexhaustible, eternal, en- 
tenaining scribhler Voltaire, who at last (I fear) 
will go to heaven, for to him entirely it is owing, 
that the king of France and his council have 
review'd and set aside the decision of the parlia- 
ment of Thoulouse in the afiair of Calas. The 
poor man, 'tis true, has been broke on the wheel 
long ago ; but his widow and wretched family 
may have some reparation, and his muitherers 
may smart a little for it. You see a scribbler mi^ 
be of some use in the world ! . , . 

[Tt WaUam Maun, frm CanAriip, NnmAtr, 1764] 

... I read and liked the Epigram as it was 
printed, and do Insist it is better without the last 
lines, not that the thought is amiss, but because 
the same rhyme is repeated, and the sting is not 
in the epigrammatic style ; I mean, not easy and 
familiar. Jn a satire it might do very well. Mr. 
Churchill is dead indeed, drowned in a butt of 
claret, which was tapped on the meeting of the 
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Friends at Boulogne. He made an excellent end, 
as his executor Humphrey Cotes testiAei. I did 
not write any oFthe elegies, being busy in writing 
the Temple if Tragedy. Send for it forthwith, for 
you arc highly interested in it. If I had not 
owned the thing, perhaps you might have gone 
and taken it for the Reverend Mr. Langhorne's. 
It is divine. I have not read the Phihsaphic Die- 
tianary. I can stay with great patience for any- 
thing that comes from Voltaire, They tell me 
it is frippery, and blasphemy, and wit. I could 
haveforgivenmyself if Ihad not read Rousseau's 
Letters. Always excepting the Contract Social^ it 
is the dullest performance he ever published. It 
is a weak attempt to separate the miracles from 
the morality of the Gospel. The latter he would 
have you think he believes was sent from God, 
and the former he very explicitly takes for an 
imposture. This is in order to prove the cruelty 
and injustice of the State of Geneva in burning 
his Bmile. The latter part of his book is to shew 
the abuses that have crept into the constitution 
of his country, which point (if you are con- 
cerned about it) he makes out very well, and 
his intention in this is plainly to raise a tumult in 
the city, and to be revenged on the Petit Censeil, 
who condemned his writings to the flames. . . . 
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THE CASTLE OF OTRANTO. ROUS- 
SEAU, ETC. 

[Tt Ueract Watpsit, frtm Camhridgr} 

SuDday, December 50, 1764. 

I HAVE received the Castle of Otrante, and re- 
turn you my thanks for it. It engages our atten- 
tion here, makes some of us cry a little, and all 
in general afraid to go to bed o' nights. We take 
it for a translation, and should believe it to be 
a true story, if it were not for St. Nicholas. 

When your pen was in your hand you might 
have been a little more communicative, for 
though disposed enough to believe the opposition 
rather consumptive, I am entirely ignorant of 
all the symptoms. Your canonical book I have 
been reading with great satisfaction. He speak- 
eth as one having authority. If Englishmen have 
any feeling left, methinki they must feel now; 
and if the Ministry have any feeling (whom no- 
body will suspect of insensibility) they must cut 
off the author's ears, for it is in all the forms 
a most wicked libel. Is the old man and the 
lawyer put on, or is it real i or has some real 
lawyer furnished a good part of the materials, 
and another person employed them? This I 
guess i for there is an uncouthneu of diction in 
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the beginning which is not supported through- 
out, though it now and then occurs again, as if 
the writer was weary of supporting the character 
he had assumed, when the subject had warmed 
him, beyond dissimulation. 

Rousseau's Letters I am reading heavily, 
heavily ! He justifies himself, till he convinces 
me that he deserved to be burnt, at least that 
his book did. I am not got through him, and 
you never will. Voltaire I detest, and have not 
seen his book : I shall in good time. You sur- 
prise me, when you talk of going in February, 
Pray, does all the minority go too i I hope you 
have a reason. Dtsperare it republica is a deadly 
sin in politics. . . . 



AN rriNBRARY OF FRANCE AND ITALY 

[Ta WiUiam Palpmn, prAMy from Camhridgt] 

Much, T7i>5. 
My instructions, of which you arc so desir- 
ous, are twofold : the iirst part relates to what is 
past, and that will be rather diffuse : the second, 
to what is to come ; and that we shall treat more 
tuccinctly, and with all due brevity. 

First, when you come to Paris you will not fail 
to visit the cloister of the Chanreuse, where Le 
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Sueur (in the history of St. Bruno) has almott 
equalled Raphael. Then your Gothic inclina- 
tions will naturally lead you to the Sainte 
Chapclle built by St. Louis : in the treasury is 
preserved one of the noblest gems of the Au- 
gustan age. When you uke a trip into the 
country^ there is a tine old chapel at Vincennei 
with admirable painted windows ; and at Fon- 
tainbleau, the remains of Francis the First's 
magnificence might give you some pleasure. lo 
your way to Lyons you will take notice of the 
view over the Saone, from about Tournus and 
Macon. Fail not to walk a few miles along the 
banks of the Rhone, down the river. I would 
certainly make a little journey to the Grande 
Chartreuse, up the mountains : at your return 
out of Italy this will have little eflfect. At Turin 
you will visit the Capuchins' convent just with- 
out the city, and the Supei^ at no great distance, 
for the sake of the views. At Genoa observe the 
Terrenoof the Palace Brignoli,as a model of an 
apartment ele^ntly disposed in a hot climate. 
At Parma you will adore the great Madonna 
and St. Jerome, once at St. Antonio Abbate, 
but now (I am told) in the Ducal Palace. In the 
Madonna dell a Steccata observe the Moses 
breaking the tables, a chiaroscuro figure of 
the Parmeggiano at too great a height, and iU- 
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lightcil, but immense. At the Capuchins, the 
great Pieta of Annib. Carracci ; in the Villa 
Ducale, the room painted by Carlo Cignani| 
and the last works of Agostino Caracci at Mo- 
dena. I know not whsu remains now, the flower 
of the collection is gone to Dresden. Bologna is 
too vast a subject for mc to treat : the palaces 
and churches are open ; you have nothing to 
do but to see them all. In coming down the 
Appennine you will see (if the sun shines) all 
Tuscany before you. And so I have brought 
you to Florence, where to be sure there is nt^ 
thing worth seeing. Secondly, 

1. Vide, quodcunque videndum est. 

2. Quodcunque ego non vidi, id tu vide. 

3. Quodcunque videris, scribe ic describej 
memoria ne fide. 

4. Scribendo nil Kdminire ; & cum pictor non 
■is, verbis omnia depinge. 

5. Tritam viatorum compium calca, & cum 
poteris, desere. 

6. Erne, quodcunque emendum est; I do not 
mean pictures, medals, gems, drawings, &c., 
only ; but clothes, stockings, shoes, handker- 
chiefs, little moveables; everything you may 
want all your life long ; but have a care of the 
custom house. 

Pray, present my most respectful compliments 
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to Mr. Wcddel]. I conclude when the winter is 
over, and you have seen Rome and Naples, you 
will strike out of the beaten path of English 
travellers, and see a little of the country, throw 
yourselves into the bosom of the Appcnnine, 
survey the horrid lake of Amsanctus (look In 
Cluver's Italy), catch the breezes on the coast of 
Taranco and Salerno, expatiate to the very toe 
of the continent, perhaps strike over the Faro of 
Messina, and having measured the gigantic 
columns of Gir^enti, and the tremendous cav- 
erns of Syracusa, refresh yourselves amidst the 
fragrant vale of Enna. Oh ! che bcl liposo ! Addio, 



A SONNET BY MASON 

[r« William ilMin, from CamhrUp, in llu ifring >/ 1765] 

... I hope in God the dedicatorial sonnet 
has not staid for me. I object nothing to the 
second line, but like it the better for Milton, and 
with him too I would read in penult, (give me 
a shilling) " his ghastly smile," &c. But if you 
won't put it in, then read " wonted smile," and 
a little before " secure from envy." I see no- 
thing to alter. What I said was the best line 
is the best line still. Do come hither, and I will 
read and criticise " your amorous ditties all 
a winter's day." . . . 
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BENTHAM'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 

[r* Jamtl Btnlham, /ram Camtridgi] 

About Ibe Jew 1765. 

To THB Rev. Mr. Bentham — Mr. Gray 
returns the papers and prints to Mr. Bentham, 
with many thanlcs for the sight of them. 

Concludes he has laid aside his intention of 
publishing the first four sections of his Intro> 
duction,that contain the settlement and prc^rcsi 
of Christianity among the Saxons; as (however 
curious and instructive of thcmseJves) they 
certainly have too slight a connection with the 
subject in hand to make a part of the present 
worlc. 

Has received much entertainment and infor- 
mation from his remarks on the state of Archi- 
tecture among the Saxons, and thinks he has 
, proved his point against the authority of Stow 
and Somner. The words of Eddius, Richard of 
Hexham, &c., must be everywhere cited in the 
original tongue, as the most accurate translation 
is in these cases not to be trusted ; this Mr. B. 
has indeed commonly done in the MSS., but not 
everywhere. 

P. 31. He says, the instances Sir C. Wren 
brings, were, stmt of thim at Uatt-, undoubtedly 
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erected after the Conquest. Sure they were all 
so without exception. 

There is much probability in what he asserts 
with respect to the New Norman Modt oi build- 
ing \ though this is not, nor perhaps can be, 
made out with so much precision as the former 
point. 

P. 35. Here, where the Author is giving a 
compendious view of the peculiarities that dis- 
tinguish (he Saxon style, it might be mentioned, 
that they had no tabernacles (or niches and can- 
opies), nor any statues to adorn their buildings 
on the outside, which are the principal grace of 
what is called Gothic \ the only exception that 
I can recollect, is a little figure of Bishop Here- 
bert Losing over the north transept door at Nor- 
wich, which appears to be of that time : but 
this is rather a mezzo-relievo than a statue, and 
it is well known that they used reliefs some- 
times with profusion, as in the Saxon gateway 
of the Abb^ at Bury, the gate of the Temple 
Church at London, and the two gates at Ely, 
&c. 

The want of pinnacles and of tracery in the 
vaults, are afterwards mentioned, but may as 
well be placed here too (in short) among the 
other characteristics. 

Escutcheons of arms are hardly (if ever) seen 
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in these fabrics, which are the most frequent of 
all decorations in after-timet. 

P. 34. Besides the chevron-work (or zig-zag 
moulding), so common, which is here mentioned, 
there is also. 

The BilUted'meulding-, as if a cylinder should 
be cut into small pieces of equal length, and 
these stuck on alternately round the face of the 
arches, as in the choir at Peterborough, and at 
St. Cross, &c. 

The Nail-head^ resembling the heads of great 
nails driven in at regular distances, as in the nave 
of old St. Paul's, and the great tower of Here- 
ford, &c. 

The NebuUy a projection terminated by an 
undulating line as under the upper range of 
windows, on the outside of Peterborough. 

Then to adorn their vast massive columns 
there was the spiral-grove winding round the 
•bafts, and the net., or laxenge-v^eri, overspreading 
them, both of which appear at Durham, and the 
first in the undercroft at Canterbury, 

These few things are mentioned only, because 
Mr. Bentham's work is so nearly complete in 
this t»>^i tbat one would wish it were quite so. 
His own observation may doubtless suggest to 
him many more peculiarities, which, however 
minute in appesu-ance, are not contemptible, be- - 
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csiUK they directly belong to his subject, and con- 
tribute to ascenain the age of an edifice at first 
light. The great deficiency is from Henry Vlth's 
time to the Reformation, when the art was in- 
deed at its height. 

P. 36. At York, under the choir, remains 
much of the old work, built by Archbishop Rog- 
er, of Bishop's-bridge, in Henry Hd's reign ; the 
archei are but just pointed, and rise on short 
round pillars, whose capitals are adorned with 
animals and foliage. 

P. 37. Possibly the pointed arch might take 
its rise from those arcades we see in the early 
Norman (or Saxon) buildings on walls, where the 
wide semi-circular arches cross and intersect each 
other, and form thereby at their intersection 
exactly a narrow and sharp-pointed arch. In the 
wall south of the choir at St. Cross, is a facing 
of such wide, round, interlaced arches by way of 
ornament to a flat vacant space ; only so much 
of it as lies between the legs of the two neigh- 
bouring arches, where they cross each other, is 
pierced through the fabric, and forms a little 
range of long pointed windows. It is of King 
Stephen's time. 

P. 43. As Mr. B. has thought it proper to 
make a compliment to the present set ef govimart 
in their respective churches, it were to be wished 
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he would insen a little reflection on the nge of 
repairing, beautifying, whitewashing, painting, 
and gilding, and above all, the mixture of Greek 
(or Roman) ornaments in Gothic edifices. This 
well-meant fury has been, and will be little less 
fatal to our ancient magnificent edifices, than the 
Reformation and the civil wars. 

Mr. G. would wish to be told (at Mr. Bcn- 
thacn's leisure) whether over the great pointed 
arches, on which the western tower at Ely rises, 
anything like a semicircular curve appears in the 
stone work ? And whether the screen (or rood- 
loft) with some part of the south-cross, may not 
possibly be a part of the more ancient church 
built by Abbot Simeon and Fitz-Gilbert. 



AN EPITAPH BY MASON 

Old Pirit, Sundaj, Jul; ij, 1767. 
Dear Mason — I come fonhwith to the 
epitaph which you have had the charity to write 
at the Archbishop's request. It will certainly do 
(for it is both touching and new), but yet will 
re*]uire much finishing. I like not the first three 
lines : it is the party most nearly concerned, at 
least some one closely connected, and bearing a 
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part of the loss, that is usually supposed to 
■peak on these occasions, but these lines appear 
to be written by the chaplain, and have an air 
of flattery to his patron. All that is good in them 
is better expressed in the four last verses : 
" where the cold ashes," &c. These five verses 
are well, except the word " benignant," and the 
thought (which is not clear to me, besides that 
it is somewhat hardly expressed) of " when beau- 
ty only blooms," &c. In gems that want colour 
and perfection, a foil is put under them to add 
to their lustre. In others, as in diamonds, the 
foil is black ; and in this sense, when a pretty 
woman chooses to appear in public with a home- 
ly one, we say she uses her as a fail. This puz- 
zles me, as you neither mean that beauty sets off 
virtue by its contrast and opposition to it, nor 
that her virtue was so imperfect as to stand in 
need of beauty to heighten its lustre. For the 
rest I read, " that sweetest harmony of soul," 
&c. ; ** such was the maid," &c. All this to 
the end I much approve, except " crowned with 
truth," and "■ lightens all their load." The first 
is not precise ; in the latter you say too much, 
** Spreads his child," too, is not the word. When 
you have corrected all these faults it will be ex- 
cellent. 
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[Fr,m OIJ Prk, JigMU % 1767] 

... I exceedingly approve the epitaph in its 

present shape. Even what I best liked before is 

altered for the better. The various readings I do 

not mind,only, perhaps, I should read the 2d line : 

"Grace that witb teutterDtit and mum combined, 

Tofonn," ILC. 

for I hate '< sentiment " tn verse. I will say 
nothing to " taste " and " truth," for perhaps the 
Archbishop may fancy they are fine things ; but, 
to my palate, they arc wormwood. AH the rest 
is just as it should be, and what he ought to 
admire. ... 



BEATTIE, FERGUSON'S ESSAY 

[r. Jam« B.fl»..] 
Old Pub, near Datlington, Durham, Auguit ii, 1767. 

I received from Mr. Williamson, that very 
obliging mark you were pleased to give me of 
your remembrance. Had I not entertained some 
slight hopes of revisiting Scotland this summer, 
and consequently of seeing you at Aberdeen, I 
had sooneraclcnowledged,by letter, the favour you 
have done me. Those hopes are now at an end ; 
but I do not therefore despair of seeing again a 
country that has given me so much pleasure ; 
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nor of telling you, in person, how much I es- 
teem you Knd (as you choose to call them') your 
amusements : the specimen of them, which you 
were so good as to send me, I think excellent; 
the sentiments are such as a melancholy imag- 
ination naturally su^ests in solitude and silence, 
and that (though light and business may suspend 
or banish them at times) return with but so much 
the greater force upon a feeling heart: the dic- 
tion is elegant and unconstrained; not loaded 
with epithets and figures, nor flawing into prosc; 
the versification is easy and harmonious. My 
only objection is . . . 

You see. Sir, I take the liberty you indulged 
me in when I first saw you ; and therefore I 
make no excuses for it, but- desire you would 
take your revenge on me in kind. 

I have read over (but too hastily) Mr. Fer- 
guson's book. There are uncommon strains of 
eloquence in it : and I was surprised to find not 
one single idiom of his country (I think) in the 
whole work. He has not the fault you mention. 
His application to the heart is frequent, and 
often successful. His love of Montesquieu and 
Tacitus has led him into a manner of writing 
too short-winded and sententious ; which those 
great men, had they lived in better times and 
under a better government, would have avoided. 
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AN ODE BY BEATTIE 

[Tt Jama Bt^u, fram Camtridp, Dtamttr 14, 17(7] 

... I have rcadf with much pleasure, an Ode 
of yours (in which you have done me the hon- 
our to adopt a measure that I have used) on 
Lord Hay's birth-day. Though I do not love 
panegyric, I cannot but applaud this, for there 
is nothing mean in it. The diction is easy and 
noble, the texture of the thoughts lyric, and the 
versification harmonious. The few expressions I 
object to are . . . These, indeed, are minuti^i 
but they weigh for something, as half a grain 
makes a dif&rence in the value of a diamond. 



ALGAROTTI'S WORKS 

[To WiUiam Taylor H«h] 



Sir — You perceive by Mr. Brown's letter, 
that I passed all the summer in the North of 
England, went from thence to London, and did 
not arrive here till the middle of December, 
where I found your parcel. Since that time I 
have been generally confined to my room, and 
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besides I was willing to go through the eight vol- 
umes, before I returned you an answer. This 
must be my excuse to you, for only doing now, 
what in mere civility i ought to have done long 
ago. First I must condole with you, that so neat 
an edition should swarm in almost every page 
with errors of the press, not only in notes and 
citations from Greek, French, and English au- 
thors, but in the Italian text itself, greatly to the 
disreputation of the Leghorn publishers. This 
is the only reason (I think), that could make an 
edition in England necessary. But I doubt you 
would not find the matter much mended here; 
our presses, as they improve in beauty, declining 
daily in accuracy ; besides you would find the 
expense very considerable, and the sale in no 
proportion to it, as in reality, it is but few people 
in England, that read currently and with pleas- 
ure the Italian tongue; and the fine old editions 
of their capital writers are sold in London for a 
lower price, than they bear in Italy. An Eng- 
lish translation I can by no means advise. Tlie 
justness of thought and good sense might remain ; 
but the graces of elocution (which make a great 
part of Algarotti's merit) would be entirely lost, 
and that merely from the very different genius and 
complexion of the two languages. 

I rather think these volumes should be hand- 
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■orocly bound,before they are put into the library: 
they bind very neatly here ; and if you approve 
it, Mr. Brown will order it to be done. Doubt- 
less there can be no impropriety in malting the 
same present to the University, nor need you at 
all to fear for the reputation of your friend : he has 
merit enough to recommend him in any country, 
a tincture of various sorts of knowledge ; an 
acquaintance with all the beautiful arts ; an easy 
command, a precision, warmth, and richness of 
expression, and a judgment, that is rarely mis- 
taken, on any subject to which he applies it. Of 
the dialogues I have formerly told you my 
thoughts. The essays and letters (many of them 
entirely new to me) on the arts, are curious and 
entertaining ; those on other subjects (even where 
the thoughts are not new to me, but borrowed 
from his various reading and conversation) often 
better put, and better expressed than in the orig- 
inals. 1 rejoice, when I see Machiavel defended 
or illustrated, who to me appears one of the wisest 
men that any nation in any age has produced. 
Most of the other discourses military or political 
are well worth reading, though that on Kouli- 
Khan was a mere jeu-d 'esprit, a sort of historical 
exercise. The letters from Russia I have read 
before with pleasure, particularly the narrative 
of Munich's and Lascy's campaigns. The de- 
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tached thoughtB are often new and just; but there 
should have been a revisal of them, as they are 
often to be found in his letters repeated in the 
very same words. Some too of the familiar letters 
might have been spared. The Congress af Cflbtra 
I had seen, and liked before, the Giudicta d' Amort 
is an addition rather inferior to it. The verses 
are not equal to the prose, but they are above 
mediocrity. . . . 



WALPOLE'S HISTORIC DOUBTS 

[To Buract Walpalt] 

Pembruke College, Fcbniuj 14, 176S. 

I received the book you were so good to send 
me, and have read it again (indeed I could hardly 
be said to have read it before) with attention and 
with pleasure. Your second edition is so rapid 
in its progress, that it will now hardly answer 
any purpose to tell you either my own objections, 
or those of other people. Certain it is, that you 
are universally read here; but what we think is 
not 10 easy to come at. We stay as usual to see 
the success, to learn the judgment of the town, 
to be directed in our opinions by those of more 
competent judges. If they like you, we shall; if 
any one of name write against you, we give you 
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up ; for we are modest and diffident of ourselves, 
and not without reason. History in particular is 
not our /arte ; for (the truth is) we read only 
modem books and pamphlets of the day. I have 
heard it objected, that you raise doubts and dif- 
ficulties, and do not satisfy them by telling us 
what is really the case. I have heard you charged 
with disrespect to the King of Prussia ; and above 
all to King William, and the Revolution. These 
are seriously the most sensible things I have heard 
said, and all that I recollect. If you please to 
justify yourself, you may. 

My own objections are little more essential: 
they relate chiefly to inaccuracies of style, which 
either debase the expression or obscure the mean- 
ing. I could point out several small particulars of 
this kind, and will do so, if you think it can serve 
any purpose after publication. When I hear you 
read, they often escape me, partly because I am 
attending to the subject, and partly because from 
habit I understand you where a stranger might 
often be at a loss. 

As to your arguments, most of the principal 
parts are made out with a clearness and evidence 
that no one would expect, where materials are 
so scarce. Yet I still suspect Richard of the murder 
of Henry VI. The chroniclerof Croylandcharges 
it full on him, though without a name or any 
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mention of circumstance*. The interests of Ed- 
ward were the interests of Richard too, though 
the throne were not then in view ; and that Henry 
still stood in theirway, they might well imagine, 
because, though deposed and imprisoned once 
before, he had regained his liberty and his crown ; 
and was still adored by the people. I should think, 
from the word tyranni, the passage was written 
after Richard had assumed Che crown : but, if it 
was earlier, docs not the bare imputation imply 
very early suspicions, at least of Richard's bloody 
nature, especially in the mouth of a person that 
was no enemy to the House of York, nor friend 
to that of Beaufon? 

That the Duchess of Burgundy, to tiy the 
temper of the nation, should set up a false Pre- 
tender to the Throne (when she had the true Duke 
of York in her hands), and that the queen-mother 
(knowing her son was alive) should countenance 
that design, is a piece of policy utterly incom- 
prehensible ; being the most likely means to ruin 
their own scheme, and throw a just suspicion of 
fraud and falsehood on the cause of truth, which 
Henty could not fail to seize and turn to his ad- 
vantage. Mr. Hume's first query,as far as relates 
to the queen-mother, will still have some weight. 
It it probable she should give her eldest daughter 
to Henry, and invite him to claim the crown, 
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nnleas she had been sure that her sons were then 
dead ? As to her seeming consent to the match 
between Elizabeth and Richard, she and her 
daughters were in his power, which appeared 
now well fixed; his enemies' designs within the 
kingdom being everywhere defeated, and Henry 
unable to raise any considerable force abroad. 
She was timorous and hopeless} or she might 
dissemble, in order to cover her secret dealings 
with Richmond : and if this were the case, the 
hazarded little, supposing Richard to dissemble 
too, and never to have thought seriously of mar- 
rying his niece. 

Another unaccountable thing is, that Richard, 
a prince of the House of York, undoubtedly 
brave, clear-sighted, artful, attentive to business ; 
of boundless generosity, as appears from his 
grants; just and merciful, as his laws and his 
pardons seem to testify ; having subdued the 
Queen and her hated faction, and been called 
first to the protectorship and then to the crown 
by the nobility and by the parliament ; with the 
common people to friend (as Carte often asserts), 
and having nothing against him but the illegiti- 
mate family of his brother Edward, and the at- 
tainted House of Clarence (both of them within 
his power) ; — that such a man should see within 
a few months Buckingham, his best friend, and 
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almost all the southern and western counties in 
one day in arms against him ; that having seen 
all these insurrections come to nothing, he should 
march with a gallant army against a handful of 
needy adventurers, led by a fugitive, who had 
not the shadow of a title, nor any virtues to 
recommend him, nor any foreign strength to de- 
pend on ; that he should be betrayed by almost 
all his troops, and fall a sacrifice;— all this is to 
me utterly improbable, and I do not ever expect 
to see it accounted for. 

I take this opportunity to tell you, that Alga- 
rotti (as I sec in the new edition of his works 
printed at Leghorn) being employed to buy pit^- 
ures for the King of Poland, purchased among 
others the famous Holbein that was at Venice. 
It don't appear that he knew anything of your 
book : yet he calls it the censul Meyer and his 
family, as if it were then known to be so in that 
city. A young man here, who is a diligent reader 
of books, an antiquary, and a painter, informs 
me, that at the Red Lion Inn at Newmarket is 
a piece of tapestry containing the very design of 
your marriage of Henry the Sixth, only with sev- 
eral more figures in it, both men and women \ 
that he would have bought it of the people, but 
they refused to part with it. Mr. Mason, who is 
here, desires to present his best respects to you. 
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He uys, that to ef&ce from our annals the his- 
tory of any tyrant, is to do an essential injury to 
mankind : but he fot^ives it, because you have 
shewn Henry the Seventh to he a greater devil 
than Richard. 

Pray do not be out of humour. When you 
first commenced an author, you exposed your- 
self to pit, boxes, and gallery. Any coxcomb in 
the world may come in and hiss if he pleases ; 
ay, and (what is almost as had) clap too, and 
you cannot hinder him. I saw a little squib Jired 
at you in a newspaper by some of the Hnue tf 
Tirie^ for speaking lightly of chancellors. Adieu [ 
I. am ever yours, 

T. Gray. 

[Fnm Cambrldgi, Fctraa-y 15, 1768] 

... I have looked into Speed and Leslie. It 
appears very odd that Speed in the speech he 
makes for P. Warbeck, addressed to James IV. 
of Scotland, should three times cite the manu~ 
script proclamation of Pcrkin, then in the hands 
of Sir Robert Cotton ; and yet when he gives us 
the proclamation afterwards (on occasion of the 
insurrection in Cornwall) he docs not cite any 
such manuscript. In Casley's Catahgue of the 
Cotton Library you may see whether this manu- 
script proclamation still exists or not : if it does. 
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it may be found at the Museum. Leslie will g^vc 
you no satisfaction at all : though no subject of 
England, he could not write freely on this mat- 
ter, as the title of Mary (his mistress) to the 
crown of England was derived from that of Hen- 
ry VII. Accordingly he everywhere treats Pcrlcin 
as an impostor i yet drops several little expres- 
sions inconsistent with that supposition. He has 
preserved no proclamation : he only puts a short 
speech into Perkin's mouth, the substance of 
which is taken by Speed, and translated in the 
end of his, which is a good deal longer : the 
whole matter is treated by Leslie very concisely 
and superficiatly. I can easily transcribe it, if 
you please ; but I do not sec that it could an- 
swer any puq>ose. 

Mr. Boswcll's book I was going to recom- 
mend to you, when I received your letter; it 
has pleased and moved me strangely, all (I 
mean) that relates to Paoli. He is a man born 
two thousand years after his time ! The pam- 
phlet proves what T have always maintained, 
that any fool may write a most valuable book by 
chance, if he will only tell us what he heard and 
saw with veracity. Of Mr. Boswcll's truth I 
have not the least suspicion, because I am sure 
he could invent nothing of this kind. The true 
title of this part of his work is, a Dialogue be- 
tween a Green-Goose and a Hero. . . . 
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Pembtoke Bill, Hlrdi t, ijit. 
Here is Sir William Cornwallis, entitled £/- 
/0)vi afcertatni Paradoxal. 2d Edit. 1617. Lond. 

King Richard III. 

The French Pockes. 

Nothing. 

Good to be in debt. 

Sadnesse. 

Julian the Apostate's virtues.^ 

The title-page will probably suffice you ; but 
if you would know any more of him, he has read 
nothing but the common chronicles, and those 
without attention; forexample,speakingof Anne 
the queen, he says, she was barren, of which 
Richard had often complained to Rothcram. He 
extenuates the murder of Henry VI. and his son : 
the first, he says, might be a malicious insinua- 
tion, for that many did suppose he died of mere 
melancholy and grief; the latter cannot be proved 
to be the action of Richard (though executed in 
his presence) ; and if it were, he did it out of 
love to his brother Edward. He justifies the 
death of the Lords at Pomfret, from reasons of 
state, for his own preservation, the safety of the 
commonwealth, and the ancient nobility. Theex- 
ecution of Hastings he excuses from necessity, 
from the dishonesty and sensually of the man : 
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what was his crime with respect to Richard, he 
does not say. Dr. Shaw's Sermon was not by the 
King's command, but to be imputed to the preach- 
er's own ambition : but if it was by order, t9 
thargt his motbtr with adultery was a matter tf no 
such great mmterttt since it is m uiander in that sex. 
Of the murder in the Tower he doubts : but if 
it were by his order, the offence was to God, 
not to his people ; and how could he demenstrat* 
his love mare amply, than ta venture hit laulfar their 
quiet f Have you enough, pray/ You see it is 
an idle declamation, the exercise of a school-boy 
that is to be bred a statesman. 

I have looked in Stowe; to be sure there is 
no proclamation there. Mr. Hume, I suppose, 
means Speed, where it is given, how truly I luiow 
not; but that he had seen the original is sure, 
and seems to quote the very words of it in the 
beginning of that speech which Perldn makes to 
James IV. and also just afterwards, where he 
treats of the Cornish rebellion. Guthrie, you see, 
has vented himself in the Critical Review. His 
Histary I never saw, nor is it here, nor do I 
know any one that ever saw it. He is a rascal, 
but rascals may chance to meet with curious 
records; and that commission to Sir I. Tyrrell 
(if it be not a lie) is such; so is. the order for 
Henry the Sixth's funeral. I would by no means 
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take notice of him, write what he would. I am 
glad you have seen the Manchester Roll. 

It is not I that talk of Piiil. de Ceminei. It was 
mentioned to me as a thing that looked like a 
voluntary omission, but I see you have taken 
notice of it, in the note to p. 71, though rather 
too slightly. You have not observed that the 
same writer says, c. 55, Richard tua de sa main 
ou fit tuer en sa praenee, qutlqut lieu apart, ee hsn 
hommt It Rui Henry, Another oversight I think 
there is at p. 43, where you speak of the Roll 
a/" Parliament^ znd the contract with Lady Elea- 
nor Botelar, as things newly come to light. 
Whereas Speed has given at large the same Roll 
in his Histary. Adieu ! — I am ever yours, 

T. Gray. 



THE CHARACTER OF A PHILOSOPHER 

[T-s Charhi van Bonaattn} 

Cunbridge, April la, I770> 
Never did I feel, my dear Bonstetten, to what 
a tedious length the few short moments of our 
life may be extended by impatience and expecta- 
tion, till you had left me ; nor ever knew before 
with so strong a conviction how much this frail 
body sympathizes with the inquietude of the 
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mind. I am grown old in the compass of less 
than three weeks, like the Sultan in the Turkish 
tales, that did but plunge his head into a vessel 
of water and take it out again, as the slanders 
by affirmed, at the command of a Dervise, and 
found he had passed many years in captivity, and 
begot a large family of children. The strength 
and spirits that now enable me to write to you, 
are only owing to your last letter a temporary 
gleam of sunshine. Heaven knows when it may 
shine again ! I did not conceive till now, I own, 
what it was to lose you, nor felt the solitude and 
insipidity of my own condition before I possessed 
the happiness of your friendship. I must cite 
another Greek writer to you, because it Is much 
to my purpose : he Is describing the character of 
a genius truly inclined to philosophy. " It in- 
cludes," he says, " qualifications rarely united in 
one single mind, quickness of apprehension and 
a retentive memory, vivacity and application, 
gentleness and magnanimity ; to these he adds 
an invincible love of truth, and consequently of 
probity and justice. Such a soul," continues he, 
*■ will be little inclined to sensual pleasures, and 
consequently temperate ; a stranger to illiberality 
and avarice ; being accustomed to the most ex- 
tensive views of things, and sublimest contem- 
plations, it will contract an habitual greatness, 
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will look down with 1 kind of disregard on hu- 
man life and on deaih ; consequently, will possess 
the truest fortitude. Such," says he, " is the mind 
born to govern the rest of mankind." But these 
vciy endowments, so necessary to a soul formed 
for philosophy, arc often its ruin, especially when 
joined to the external advantages of wealth, no- 
bility, strength, and beauty ; that is, if it light on 
a bad soil, and want its proper nurture, which 
nothing but an excellent education can bestow. In 
this case he is depraved by the public example, 
the assemblies of the people, the courts of jus- 
tice, the theatres, that inspire it with false opin- 
ions, terrify it with false infamy, or elevate it 
with false applause ; and remember, that extra- 
ordinary vices and extraordinary virtues are 
equally the produce of a vigorous mind : little 
souls are alike incapable of the one and the other. 
If you have ever met with the portrait sketched 
out by Plato, you will know it again : for my 
part, to my sorrow I have had that happiness. 
I sec the principal features, and I foresee the 
dangers with a trembling anxiety. But enough of 
this, I return to your letter. It proves at least, 
that in the midst of your new gaieties I still hold 
some place in your memory, and, what pleases 
me above all, it has an air of undissembled sin- 
cerity. Go on, my best and amiable friend, to 
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shew me your heart simply and without the 
■hadow of disguise, and leave mc to weep over 
it, as I now do, no matter whether from joy or 
iorrow. 

ISOCRATES 

[Ta Nanm Nicholti, from Cambridgi, April 14, 1770] 

. .. It would be Strange if I should blame you 
for reading Isocrates: I did so myself twenty years 
ago,andin an edition at least as bad as yours. The 
Panegyrick, The De Pace, dreopagltica, and Advice 
t9 Philip, are by far the noblest remains we have 
of this writer, and equal to most things extant 
in the Greek tongue: but it depends on your 
judgment to distinguish between his real and oc- 
casional opinion of things, as he directly con- 
tradicts in one place what he has advanced in 
another ; for example, in the Panalbenaic and 
the De Pace, &c., on the naval power of Ath- 
ens : the latter of the two is undoubtedly bis 
own undisguised sentiment. . . . 

THE MINSTREL 

Pembroke Hall, July >, 1770. 
I rejoice to hear that you are restored to a 
better sute of health, to your books, and to your 
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muse once ^ain. That forced dissipation and ex- 
ercise we are obliged to flj- to as a remedy, when 
this frail machine goes wrong, is often almost as 
bad as the distemper we would cure; yet I too 
have been constrained of late to pursue a like 
regimen, on account of certain pains in the head 
(a sensation unknown to me before), and of 
great dejection of spirits. This, Sir, is the only 
excuse I have to make you for my long silence, 
and not (as perhaps you may have figured to 
yourself J any secret reluctance I had to tell you 
my mind concerning the specimen you so kind- 
ly sent me of your new Poem. On the contrary, 
if I had seen anything of importance to disap- 
prove, I should have hastened to inform you, 
and never doubted of being forgiven. The truth 
is, I greatly like all I have seen, and wish to see 
more. The design is simple, and pregnant with 
poetical ideas of various kinds, yet seems some- 
how imperfect at the end. Why may not young 
Edwin, when necessity has driven him to take 
up the harp, and assume the profession of a 
Minstrel, do some great and singular service to 
his country ? (what service I must leave to your 
invention) such as no General, no Statesman, 
no Moralist could do without the aid of music^ 
inspiration, and poetry. This will not appear an 
improbability in those early times, and ina char- 
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acter then held sacred, and respected by all na- 
tions. Besides, it will be a full answer to all the 
Hermit has said, when he dissuaded him from 
cultivating these pleasing arts ; it will shew their 
use, and malccthe best panegyric of our favourite 
and celestial science. And lastly (what weighs 
most with me), it will throw more of action, 
pathos, and interest into your design, which al- 
ready abounds in reflection and sentiment. As to 
description, I have always thought that it made 
the most graceful ornament of poetry, but never 
ought to make the subject. Your ideas arc new, 
and borrowed from a mountainous country, the 
only one that can furnish truly picturesque 
scenery. Some trifles in the language or versi- 
fication you will permit me to remark. . . . 

I will not enter at present Into the merits of 
your Essay on Truth, because I have not yet giv- 
en it all the attention it deserves, though I have 
read it through with pleasure ; besides I am 
partial, for I have always thought David Hume 
a pernicious writer, and believe he has done as 
much mischief here as he has in his own country. 
A turbid and shallow stream often appears to our 
apprehensions very deep. A professed sceptic can 
be guided by nothing but bis present passions 
(if he has any) and interests ; and to be masters of 
hi) philosophy we need not his books or advice^ 
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for every child is capable of the same thing, with- 
out any study at all. Is not that naivete and 
good humour, which his admirers celebrate in 
him, owing to this, that he has continued all 
bis days an infant, but one that has unhappily 
been taught to read and write ? That childish 
nation, the French, have given him vogue and 
fashion, and we, as usual, have learned from them 
to admire him at second hand. 



FROISSART, ETC. 

[T» Ntnan Nkholli, from Caiabridp, January 16, I77t] 

... I rejoice you have met with Froissart : 
be is the Herodotus of a barbarous age: had he 
but had the luck of writing in as good a language, 
he might have been immortal I His locomotive 
disposition (for then there was no other way of 
learning things), his simple curiosity, his religious 
credulity, were much like those of the old Gre- 
cian. Our ancestors used to read the Mart ^ 
Arthur, Antadit de Gaul, and Froissart, all alike, 
that is, they no more suspected the good faith of 
the former than they did of the latter, but took 
it all for history. When you have tant chevzuch£ 
ai to get to the end of him, there is Monstrclet 
waits to Cake you up, and will set you down at 
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Philip de Comines ; but previous to all these, you 
■hould have read Villehardouin and Joinville. I 
do not think myself bound to defend the character 
of even the best of Icings. Pray slash them, and 
spare not. . . . 



THE MINSTREL 

[r. Jam,, B,aai,\ 

Cambridge, Much 8, 1771. 

The Minstrel came safe to my hands, and I 
return you my sincere thanks for so acceptable 
a present. In return, I shall give you my undis- 
guised opinion of him, as he proceeds, without 
considering to vfhom he owes his birth, and some- 
times without specifying my reasons ; either be- 
cause they would lead me too far, or because I 
may not always know what they are myself. 

I think we should wholly adopt the language 
of Spenser's time or wholly renounce it. You say, 
you have done the latter; but, in effect, you n~ 
tun Jarid, firth .f trued, wight^ tveen^ gaude, theiie, 
in looth^ aye^ eschew, Sec, ; obsolete words, at least 
in these parts of the island, and only known to 
those that read our ancient authors, or such as 
imitate them. 

St. 2, V. 5. The ehstrepereus trump of fame 
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hurts ray ear, though meant to express a jarring 
sound. 

St. 3, V. 6. ^nd from hit bending, &C., the 
grammar seems deficient ; yet as the mind easily 
fills up the ellipsis, perhaps it is an atticism, and 
not inelegant. 

St. 4, and ult. Pemiens, pests, and praise, I 
cannot reconcile myself to this, nor to the whole 
following stanza ; especially tbt piaiiler of thy 

Surely the female beart.,Scc., St. 6. The thought 
is not just. Wc cannot justify the sex from the 
conduct of the Muses, who are only females by 
the help of Greek mythology ; and then, again, 
how should they bow the knee in the fane of a 
Hebrew or Philistine devil? Besides, I am the 
more severe, because it serves to introduce what 
I most admire. 

St. 7. Rise,sont if harmony. Sic. This is charm- 
ing ; the thought and the expression. I will not 
be so hypercritical as to add, but it is lyrical, and 
therefore belongs to a different species of poetry. 
Rules are but chains, good for little, except when 
one can break through them ; and what Is fine 
gives me so much pleasure, that I never regard 
what place it is in. 

St. 8, 9, 10. All this thought is well and 
freely bandied, panicularly, Here peaceful art the 
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vaUsytec. Know thine own worthy tic. Canst thtu 
forego, &c. 

St, II. 0, how canst thou renounce, &c. But 
this, of idl others, is my ^vouritc stanza. It is 
true poetry ; it is inspiration ; only (to shew it is 
mortal) there is one blemish ; the wardgarniture 
suggesting an idea of dress, and, what is worse, 
of French dress. 

St. I a. Very well. Prompting th' ungeneroui 
wish, &c. But do not say rambiing muset wan- 
dering, or devious, if you please. 

St. 13. A nation /am' d. Sic. I like this compli- 
ment to your country ; the simplicity, too, of the 
following narrative j only in st. 1 7 the words art' 
lest and simple are too synonymous to come so 
near each other. 

St. 18. And yet peer Edwin, &c. This is all 
excellent, and comes very near the level of St. 1 1 
in my esteem ; only, perhaps. And seme believed 
him mad, falls a little too flat, and rather below 
simplicity , 

St. 21. Ah, no! By the way, this sort of in- 
terjection is rather too frequent with you, and 
will grow characteristic, if you do not avoid it. 

In that part of the poem which you sent me 
before, you have altered several little particulars 
much for the better. 

St. 34. I believe I took notice before of this 
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excess of alliteration. Long, hadidy budy lament, 
lanefyy lighted, iingeringy listening ; though the 
verses are otherwise very good, it loolcg like 
afTectation. 

St. 36,37,38. Sure you go too far in length- 
ening a stroke of Edwin's character and disposi- 
tion into a direct narrative, as of a fact. In the 
meantime, the poem stands still, and the reader 
grows impatient. Do you not, in general, indulge 
a little too much in drscriptian and reJiictioHf 
This is not my remark only, I have heard it ob- 
served by others; and I take notice of it here, 
because ihtse are among the stanzas that might 
be spared; they are good, nevertheless, and 
might be laid by, and employed elsewhere to 
advantage. 

St. 42. Spite of what I have just now said, 
this digression pleases me so well, that I cannot 
spare it. 

St. 46, v. ult. The infuriate flood, I would 
not make new words without great necessity ; it 
is very hazardous at best. 

St. 49,50,51,52. All this is very good; but 
medium and incongruous, being words of art, lose 
their dignity in my eyes, and savour too much of 
prose. I would have read the last line — "Pre- 
sumptuous child of dust, be humble and be wise." 
But, on second thoughts, perhaps — "for thouart 
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hit sfdust" — is better and more solemn, from 
its simplicity. 

St. 53. Wbtrt dark^ inc. You return again to 
the charge. Had you not said enough before f 

St. 54. Nsr vjas this undent dame, &c. Con- 
sider, she has not been mentioned for these six 
stanzas backward. 

St. 56, V. 5. The vernal day. With us it rarely 
thunders in the spring, but in the summer fre- 
quently. 

^*- 57> 5^- Veiy pleasing, and has much the 
rhythm and expression of Milton in his youth. 
The last four lines strike me less by far. 

St. 59. The first five lines charming. Might 
not the mind of your conqueror be checked and 
softened in tbc mid-career of his successes by 
some domestic misfortune (introduced by way of 
episode, interesting and new, but not too long), 
that Edwin's music and its triumphs may be a 
little prepared, and more consistent with prob- 
ability ? 

I am happy to hear of your successes in an- 
other way, because I think you are serving the 
.cause of human nature, and the true interest of 
mankind. Your book is read here too, and with 
just applause. 
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PhadO 

3, 1. PaiuetlnB the Itoick; i philoMiihcr of Kbein (c. 
I.e. 180 — c. I.e. III). Ac Rome, where he lived between 
156 And 119, be did much to refine and poliih the Stoic ceachmg, 

4, 3. A1fti\, etc.: "* cettain nuuvcbuf auxlure of pleuure 
andof jhIq." PA^rJej 59^. 

5, 14. 'Er pi^ etc, : ■' in life u the be^nning of death " { 
the Mcoad cIiuk lepean the tboughc 

5, iS, Td|iiv, etc.: "ume thinp I hive «ud of which I 
am not iltogedier confident." Tnni. Joweit. 

6, S. Dacier : Andii Dicier {i6;i-i7ii), in induttiioui 
clatucal icholir, cmulitor of Honce, Longinut, laine of Plato'a 
Dialegati, uid Plulirch'i Lnvi. He entered the FieDch Academy 
in 1695. Cf. Ane in La Graiii EncycltfiSi. " Dicier hu been 
forced Co prove hii Ptito 1 very good Chiifldin, iiefi>rc lie venturo 
It Iraniitai kirn, and hu lo &r complied with the CaiCe of Che age, 
that hia whole book t> overrun wich Cico of Scriptuit, *Di the no- 



the Propheti." Addiaon Co Chatlea Montagu, (ram Paria, OcC. 14, 



EuAY ON THE Philosopht of Lord Bolimcbroki 

7, t. Lord Bollngbroke ; Henry St. John, Viuounc Bo- 

luthor. For iome yean he lived in France, and hit thought, that 
of 1 pronounced Delit, may hive been influenced by Voltaire. He 
haa been ccniured for a lack of uncerity and honen purpoee and Jbr 
an unacrupulou) imbidon. Hia jihjkai^ihiaal newa can icarcely be 
oiUcd prolbund. 

8, 13. Pr. QUrke: Samuel dirke (1671-1719)1 theo- 
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lopcil writer And ooEroTeTnallit, rectca of St. Juna'i, Wcibxun' 
Ker, and Bo^lc Lcctorei in 1704-5. " Hii work," nji Stephen 
(_D. ff. B., I. 443), "u the prindpil litenry rault of the 191011- 
litiTe morement of which the contempoiwy Pnjiwh dcnm wh one 
Toult. ... He wu the founder of the lo-ciUed ■ inteUectuil ' 
•chool, of which Wolluton and Price were the chief Ecglah tot- 
lowen, which deduced the moral itv from a logical neceaity." 

8, 13. Evid. 36th : thia cotretpoadi, apparently, to Propuu- 
don vni. of A Dianrii Cenctming iht Bih[ taid Attrikaii «f 
Gut [ff'trki, LoBion, 173*, U. 543): "That the S«lf-Eii»tent 
aod Original Cme of all thinp, muat be an Intclfipnt Bong." 

10, 14. Ur. WollAston : Wil1iamWollaNoo(i£6o-i 7x4)1 
ti ^ibuy-SiUMiColkge, Cambridge (M.A. i63i), who, inheridng 
■ coam'i '■ noble oact, " (eltled in London in i6S9aniineTer*ftet- 
«ud fwied * night out of hii houae. He wrote much on pliilo- 
loglctl ud ecclenutica] tubjecti, 7% Rclighn efNaan Dilinaui, 
hk moat imponut work, wat privately printed in 1711 and pub- 
fiabed in 1 714 ; It went through many cdidonl. *' ThlrtiF ycui' 
profound meditatian," njn Letlie Stephen, ■■ had canTinced Wol- 
laitoa that the reaaon why a man ahould abtain ftma broking 
hii wife'l head wai, that it waa a way of denying that ihe wai bit 
yf&. ... It i) a tepelitian of Clarhe'i theory t£ monU^." 
Xi%Btk Tit^lu in lit Eigilaiui Ctnlarj, i. 130. 

11, M. immOTKble: G. immoreiUe. 

EuAY ON NoKMAN Aechitictuu 

13, I. charftcteristics : G.,likeotbenofhiitiiM, ipdled 
thii ud moat other -ic worda wkh ii -ici(i)i n tikkt, itpki, 
SappUck, ptliiicki. NermMI : the earlicK inuance of the word in 
tha Knae in the Npbi Eng, Ditiimaryit ibced 1797, in the£ncy(/. 
itril., 3d ed. The ityle ii now, of coune, known aa the Raman- 
eaqoe, lometunet a) the Rosnd-anhed Gothic. Cf. Sluipt, Eiirt- 
ftt* Arikilann, p. 13;, n. 

13,1. Sir Christepher Wren: lired 1631-1713. Be- 

rida St. Paul') he dcDgifbd about fifty ehurcbea in London, the Sbel- 
doniao Theatre at Ox&rd, the Oreonrich Otnemtoiy, the Clid- 
M Hoqdtal, the Ubmy of TMtj CaBttt, Omkid|e, the 
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CoDap of PhjvcUni in Warwick Lane, London, (be Chapel of 
Queen'i College, Oilord, etc. Hii beer worki ihow an incieanng 
ippreciuion of Gothic ; but he lived before the <liyi of exact hii- 
tarical knowledge of architecture. SOiXOil : more jiropcrljr applied 
to the Kyle in vogue in England before the Conquett. For the char- 
aneriRiu of Suon arcfaltecture propci, tee Encyci. Brit., <|Ch ed., 
B.415. 

13, 9. emperora : G. emperoun. 

13, 11. Nonnuii; Milled in France eady In the tenth cen- 
tnijr ; acquired Nonnand^ about 9 1 1 . 

14, 15. thi* kind of architecture: Rickman [jtn At- 

umft u Diuriminaa lit Stylii n/ Arihiiumri in England, 1817) 
clanfied al fbSowi : Anglo-Saxon, to 1066 ; Nonnan, Iofi6-Ilt9[ 
Early Engliah, 1189-1307. 

I.S1 3- aialea: G. here and elMwhere, ulea. 

16,16. old St. PAul'a : bumlin the great fire of 1666 { 
nbuilt bj Sir Chrittopher Wren l67;-I7Io. 

19, I' nebule: the earllcit initance of tlili word in the Nmt 
Bng. Diet. i« quoted from NicbolBon'i Practical Buildir, ill). 
Ony may poiaibly hare craned the word, and doea not {cf.N.E.D.) 
minppRhend the meaning of niiuli. 

19, t6, Kinf Ethclbald; king of the Mercian), d. 757. 
Tuilcd hii kiniman the hermit Guthlic at Crowland. Though of 
immoral life, he gave much to the Church. 

19, 17. Kinf Osric : Gray ha« apparently here made ■ 
•lip. He ii thinking of the ihiine of Oiric, king of the Northum- 
brnna (d. 719), erected at Gloucuter (on [henoithodcof thepIC•- 
tl}teI7)by Abbot MalTemb the dme of Henry VIII. OtriciiMid 
to have founded the €nt religioui eatabliahmenl here. Cf. H. J. 
Mimi, Tit Cailudral Ckurci tf Glouctatr, London, 1900, pp. 
59 f.{ J. Britton, TU Biaorj and Anrif^ltii, if lit Aitcy, and 
Oaiedra/ Cturci of GItuaaer, London, iKj6, p. 66. Robert 
Courthose: Duke of Normandy (1054-1134}, eldst %aa 
of the Conqueror. Called Curtboae on account of hii ihort, ht 
figure. The chat, of the fifteenth century, ii of Itiih bog-wood ; 
the figure may be of the nth. The t&gj waa demollihed by the 
Purilant in 1 641 , but the piecei wen kept by Sir Humphrey Tracy 
of Sunway and after the ReKoration replaced at hit expeoae. 
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30, lo. five and thirtv yeftri : the cbinr ud truMpn, 

■■ well a) the three Kngei of Ui central tower isd the di central 
Ynyt of the nave except the clereitory, wen probably finuhed 
1155-75. The derenoty of the luve, the wen luyi of the nave, 
and the wen front were pmbably built 1177--93. Cf. Bond, GaUc 
Archisuiurt in Enghitd^ p. 651. 

30, I]. Burpasaed In beautj: G., it thut ippeiti, wv 
one of the eirlieit ulmiren of Gothic. On the lue of " Go^ik " 
for what wu crude and bubatic, cf. G. Liidtke, GtuUclai dti 
Wwm "Gaiiai" im rS. unJ iq. Jth-iinJtri, StraiAurg. 
1901 j Neu> Eng. Diet., 1, ■o. Ouiic; C. H. Moote, Dpudtf- 
mni and OLareatr tf Gcikic .^rciiiiciarr, id ed., 1899, chap. i. 

31. Pp. 11-117 have been grouped in pieriaui edilioni under 
the hod of MiraDM, with the following quotation (in Gree!^ 
from Longinuf' Fragminra, ], aect. 1, e Cod. Mi. Patii [i8gij: 
'* Whether the doctrine of metra ii new, or an inventioa of the 
ancient Muie, in either caM it will be held good. For if it i> an- 
cient, it mil be Tcnerable for itt age { and if it it modBm, it will 
be the more ignoble. " 

Observations on Ekgluh Metre 

31, I. Mr, Urry: John Urfj(i666-17I5),ofChtin Church, 
Oifbnl, in 1 71 1 began work upon an edition which una publiihed 
in 1711. Ai a Kholar Urry wat much arenrnted. Cf. Mia Ham- 
mond'! Bitliagr. JUarmal of Chaucer, pp. i>8 ff. ; Loniubulj, 
SmJiait O-actr, i. 183 If. 

31, II. g^kt inequttlitien: cf. Gray'i notcon Lydpte'a 
">««> P- 94. »■ '■ 

31, 15. Prancesco [da] Barberiao: lired is64-i}4S; 

wrote, among other thingi, // r^^imenit e ctstumi di dtnxg and / 
^uHflir i^'ifcgrt, a moral encyclopedia. Boccaccio: G.here 
ud duwhere, Boccacio. 

ai, lE. CrescimbenI : GioTan-Matia Cresdmbeni (ifiSj- 
1738) became a well-known Roman poet and BTant ; wrote ae*- 
eral worki on lituaiy hinory. Hit Caimtnlerii inttm alia vtlgmr 
h uted b^ Gray, appeared at Rome in 1 701-11 
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aa, 1. tiWMja prefixed : u>nall)', but dm thnyt f cf. 
Keren, 0. E. Grammar, man. Cook, 3d ti., HC. 366, loi 
Wright, 0. £. Grammar, kc. 4SS. 

33.8. Dr. Hickes: George Hicks (1641-1715), titular 
Uiliop oT Thedord, publUhed bit Ai^/t-Sgirn and Muu-GuUc 
Grammar nt Oifi»il in 16I9. A id ed. fbnned put of hii uk- 
brated Linguamm viaram iifunirisntlium liaaKrui grammatict- 
erilieui ei arch^tlagiiai, Oifort, 1703-5, folio. 

32, 16, Somner'i; Williim Somner (1598-1669), lin- 
(lOK and iDtiquuiiD, publitbed hj> Dhthnar'mm Sexenin-lMinp- 
jfyglicam U Oxford in 1659, 1 pnti, folio; 3d ed., with addilioai 
by Tliomu Benun, 1701, Bvo. 

33, 18. towards the end : T. and c, t. 1793-9. 
33, 15. In another place: Hna tfFamt, 1096-!. 

33, 33. Chronicle of Tr07 : Dr. Heniy Bergen ii print- 
ing u edition of the Trtj-Baik (E. E. T. S., Eitn Seriei icru, 

33.9. Cimbrlck tonpte:C)iBric properly, of caiirK,meui« 
"Wd*Ii"iili Gny'l time there wai much coofunon between 
ScindiniTiui ind Celtic. Cf. p. 139. See liM Firley, ScanJiMiam 
Infiunci in lit Engliii Ramamic Minaiail, pp. 101 f. 

33, 11. jTeipan: O. E. gnpan, Old SuoDfri/«, OoChk 
gnipan. 

34, 14. wordis: Nortfaem dialect Ibnn of O. E. mrda. 

35, II. Artof Poetry: puUithed iDanymoutlj in 1589, by 
Rkfaard Eleld, ■ ■ dwelling b the Uick-Frien, dccr Ludgite. ' ' 

35, 13. "Chaucer, Lydgate," etc.: 1 collitioD with 

Arber'i reprint thowi only digbt nriintt : 13, thoe Cmiriif 14, 
teldomei tj, wonia) 36, 1, miner ; 11, poeue; 37, 1, ihoBld 
be touched. 

35, 16. riding Rhyme: G. Rjrme. "Thii term wu applied 

to ' lo-tylLaUe cauplett ' like tho« of Chaucer'i Cinteriiut; Pil- 
|rimi,aldiiIingaiafaedfrom itatelier qujtraini vid itanzai. For long 
nich couplet! Bere conddered unfit fiir lerioui themet — tn idea in 
Giay'i time hardly compreheniible, though he himaelf wbdr pre- 
ferred quatnin for bl> ftmou) Eltgy," T. S. Omood, Brngliii 
JUlritti ia lAi lilk and igtk Cmaria, 1907, p. 10, n. I. 
96, II. Rjrme Dogrell: the obviou connecttoo with d^ 
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b the feme of " butinl, dog-rhjrme " ia nggetted bjr tlie Nnu 
Big. Dici.j buC the origin of [he word ii Mill to be [need. 

a6, II. Aldemun Fabiail : Rabcrt Fabfiui (d. 1513)^ hk 
(jnariana af Hxatria, puhliihed by Pymon in i ; 1 6 tt Jki Nna 
Cinihli- 0/ EngUnJ mJ Freoec, begao wi[h (be arrival of BnitM 
■Dd ex[endcd to bii own day. Only a litrle of iC ii in Tcne. 

37, 3. Then Pnttenhun: thkquotitiaareiUyaccurt about 
a pap iarther back in the tame chapter. 

27, 5. in the middle; inexactly quoted. Atiieti In ■ vene 
of twein Bllabld the Ciari ought [0 bU right upon the nit ayt- 
lable. 

37, 14.. of pieasure : bete Gny rnniti five and a lulf liiui 
of PDltenfaam ; cf. Alber, p. 86. 

31, 14. Spenaer: on hU uae of the coun cf. Schippcr, 
Mugl. Meirik, igSS, u. iSS f., 101. 

31, IJ. Milton; cf. W. Thomai, De ipics nfMiJtantm 
JUilKBiam verni, Lutetw Piriaiorum, 1901, pp. 64-7IJ Schipper, 
cp. ch., iL lis., 344f.i Conan, jt Primp 1/ Bugliti firu, 
1S91, pp. 193 ff.; Robot Bridget, Mlitn'i Pnndj, id ed., Ox- 
ford, 1893, pp. 13 ff. 

33, I. A monkc thmras : EllomereMi., Amonkthcr 
wai, a &ir forthe maiitrie. Fril., 165. 

3Z, 4. nuuij ft : Elleimere Ml., flul many a. 

33,5. Hotnoreof this: C 7., B 1109-11, 

34, 8. BcTis: ed. by KSlbing, E. £. T. S., Eitia Seiia, 
lSiS-94. Cf M. Deuacbbdn, Stuilifti »r Sataiiieiichii En[- 
IokJi, I., Halle, 1906, pp. iSi-iij. SonthftfllptOIi; aAxT 
thi> Puttenham addi : Guy of Warwicke. 

34, 3a. the same Story: cf. Leo Jonhn, Uh€r Btvi J» 
Bmum, Halle. 1908. 

35, I. and liiitoricai; Aiber'i ed., or. 

35,1. onpnrpoae; Arber'led.,purpoKly for recreadon. 
35, 4. bridenUea : after thi* AiWi ed. ha* and. 

The Meaiukei of Vskse 
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39, 19. The Death of Cicero: ibobrOrinMU) Aibtr 
repr., pp. i»3-s. 

40,11. Han of Honour: nowcilled the Man cf Law. 

40, 17. Flower and Leaf: aKiibcd by Slceat {Aiitn., 
Maicb 1+, 1903, p. J40) to Margaret NcyiUe, daughter of the 
Earl of Waiuick ; olhen have oppa«d tha view. Cf. Mk> Ham- 
mond, Ciantir, a Biilitgr. Manual, pp. 423 f. 

40, 17. AsaemblT of Ladies : determilted by ialemal m- 
denfx R> be br the author of Tkt Flvaur and iki Liaf, cf. Slceat, 
CieMctrijn and Olkir Fimi, I S97, pp. llH S. j Mill Hanuaond, 
If. cii., pp. 408 f. 

40, lE. Complaint of the Black Knight: Wf John 
40, 19. Lamentation of Havdalen: ed. bj Bertha M, 

Skeat u a Ziitich din., Cambnilge, ilj?. She ttuala tbe author 
wii a young lad;, prtAiably a nun. 

To thii lilt add Chaucer'i Cmpliyiili anu Pill and the bitniduc- 
tion to hii Camfliy*l if Man. 

41, 4. Remedy of Love : fimnerlr printed with Cbaucer'i 
Worltt ; rejected from the Chaucer canon by Tyrwhilt. Cf Skot, 
Tit Ciauar Cixin, p. 113. 

41, 8. Epistle to Henry the 4th : often oiled Tit 
PtMu tf Pua. 

i[, II. Ballade of our Lady: in MacCiKkeo'i Ifat 
Lydgmt Cansn, p. i) enDCled Balladt m iht Rniraci ^ 
Our Ladj i^wxii •/ Mircj j cf. Slual, Ciauciriam and Olitr 
Ktcn, pp. xlyi f. 

41, tj. Ballades, ftc: including the Ao/WD/^GHiCiM- 
ul DT fTicktd Ttngut {Oautirian aud Otkir Fiati, pp. x8;-9o), 
and fraruiiigMiKuBnijaritfDicaifulirimin{ib.,ff.i.^Sf.\ 
tbe Lydgadin lUthonhip of which MacCiacken rqecn. Aa- 

sembltf de Dyens : TU AiamUj »f ddi, ed. by Otai L. 

TYJggi, Univ. tf Ciie^i Bngliii Studta, i., 1895. AMgned by 
Wynkyn de Worde and ocheii to LydgaCe. MacCracken rtjecn 
LyJgadan authonhip, TAt Ljdgaa Canut, pp. ascn f. 

Oiay doet noE know, for eiample, of LydgaCe'l HsrHf Gnu, 
tad Sitif (ed. M. D^enhart, Erfangen, 1900) ; FgiuU dutnm 
• (ed. O. Scbldch, Snariiurg, 1897} { Tit FUar rf 
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Omt^ (CitfuwWn a*d Otiir Piua, pp. z£&-74). Aoetho' 
poem, Tt My Srtiiraiii Laiy (ii., pp. iii-S4), uegncd toLyd- 
gitt by Skeil, u rejecml Uam the Lydjue canon by MacCnckoi, 
p. L]y. 

^3, 5. To tbeK might be added Hearyno'i TttUmtnt tf Cra- 
uiJ [OtBucrrian and Otitr Piicti, pp. 317-46), and Tit Cturt 
tf Lrci {it., pp. 409-47). 

£t, 8. Hrmn on the NatiTitj: the pan property known 
c Hymo ii not in thit metn. 
43, 13, in some Enroys: now, I beline, no longer a»- 
tiihed to Chaucer. 

43,1]. BeIleDameMUismercr:tnnt. finm the Pmch 

by Sir Richard Ra (Ciauariaa mid Otktr Piiai, pp. i99-3lt). 
The Gin fire and the ia>t liiui stanaal hare Kven iiaea each. 

43, >;. Add Chaucer'i Firmtr jtgt, FirKii, Bdladt » Rit- 

43, 1. Some Poems of Chaucer : day pnbaUy allude* 

to Hocckve'i 7s iki Kn^ka ef iki Garur {Ciaucirun aJ Otitr 
"' ri,pp.j33-3s),iuidScogan'»JWrwB/Jfl;fli4 ('*-, pp. 337-44)- 
"mpttyift af Mort^ main pait. 
NightingAle : pmlably by Sir 
ituunai uanTowe ; cf. Min Hamnwod'i Ckanar Siauud, pp. 

47, II. Ctiaucer'i Cumplr^it unn Hh Lady, ten line*, 
aabaabcddc, ia not prorided for m Gmy'i scheme. 

49, 16. Story of Thebea : in heroic coupiea. 

49, 19. Remaunce of Merlin : ed. ai jinkatr mdMtrUm 

hyE. Kolbing, Leipiig, 1S90. 

49, 10. Welsh: G. here and elKwhen, Welch. 

49,15. wberela he mentioni: n. 85-89. Manning** 

tnra. wai ed. by FumiTall in the RdDi Sena, No. S7, London, 
18S7. different kinds of Terse :' on die TanetieaoT rhyme 
•eeSchippei, ■■FremdeMctn," PtjiVt Grmdriu dtr ginm. Pkilt- 
lipi, a. AuH., ii. mf. 

50,11. Plowman's Tale: no bngeraKribcd to CfaaBCcr; 
cf. Mia Hammond, Chauctr Manual, pp. 444 fF. 

50, 17. Add Lydgite'a DtuUnua {CiautHtm mud tkitr 
FUci, pp. 191-94)- 
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50, a6. Conwe: inMinniiig [jmc coowce, "tdled rbjrmc." 
Thmgh hit ecymologj n wroDg, C^j it right (bout Sir Tkpai. 
Then ii no connectioii with cjviyjj; it. D. S. Enni'i Dii- 
tttvarjf 1893. 

53, 7- The Life of St. Hkrgftret: printEd by Hkka, 

Tkmuna, i. 114 B., from a ma. (niKc loK) in Trinic; College, 
Cunbrldgc ; reprinted by Hontnuaa, At. Ltiwitn, N. F., itgi, 
1^, 4S9 (f. DiCe) liom che fint half of the 1 jth cenCuij. Gray 
qgota* wme linei (i-S) on pp. 61 f. 

53, 10. Chronicle of Robert of Gloncester: taStf 

comUna aleianilrina with Kptcnaria in what GiKcagne called 
" poulter'i meanire" ; cf. GummcR, Remihtitk »f Ptaici, f. 
115. Peter LAngtoft'a Chronicle: Manning'! tianilatiaD 
b in ocnuylhhie couplea j cf. Oikir Boemer, Dti SpratlH ReierJ 
Maaayiigi t/ Brume, Halle, 1904, pp. IJ ff. 

53, 13. took Its Dftme : the ari^ a Kill obfcnic ; cf. the 
Ktvi. Erg. Dici. 

S3, 16. Luubert li Cora: thouid be 11 Ton, i. i., leTort. 

Wrote toward 1 1 70 ; cT. P. Meyer, AInanJn It Grand iamt la 
Imiratart franjam i* mojai are, Pirii, ltg6, iL 114 W. The 
Ji«uir WM edited hj Heinrich Micbelanl (Stuttgart, 1I46) 
Aleundre de Paris: Alecandrede BenuLf. 

53, 14. treit : a better naiUng ii Iraia. 

54, iS. Tftic of Gamelin: no longer aicribed to Chaocet. 

54, »9. thus is written: cf. the note to 53, 10, abore. 
U, 33. Semi-Saxon moml poem : the Fitme Merali, 

wluch data Irom about 1 1 70. Giajr obriouljr meant ■ ■ lufiiri 
Chaucer'itime." Seep. 63. 

55, 13. Gill Morrice: Ciil<U Maurice, In Child'l Bal- 
la£^ i. 163. GUsgerion: in Child'i BallaJi, ii. 136 C 
Lauacelot da Lake: in Peicy'i Rilijun ef AnliiM EngSii 
Faetrj. An early poem of the nme name, in hennc coupleta, wai 
•d. I7 Sken for the £. E. T. S., No. 6, iStis. 

Onekvatioim on the Psiuso-RmrTHHUi 
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57, I. Tftlieaiin: now ntaiti u mrtfakd, cf. 6i, is| 
fbtliierijr reputed to be thi luchor of 77 poenM ( cf. Skene, Faar 
Anciat BnQh ,f fFelai Did. Nat. Bag. Bcnbeifdh : properlr 

Benbrirdd, lo epithet meining " chief of built." The only poett 
to whom itwuippUedweieAim[iD>ndTilieliil(cf. T. Slepheu, 
LiHraairi af tkt Cymty, 1849, p. 1x4). Poniblf Ony wrote 
'■Talicna ben beu-fUi" ) if not, we nrnit andentuul die Mcood 
poet of hit tno to be Aneuiin. For thii iiJomudon 1 am inddited 
to H. 1. B., N<Aa -ind QuirU,, loth Ser., li. !}&. 

57,9- Lomarkk: Llywuch Hen, " the Ajed" (c. 496- 
(. 646) i cf. Skene, Fw- Ant. Boob, i. {69 If. ; Did. Nm. Bitg. 

57, It, the Anglo-Saxon ■ : 00 rhyme in O. E. litentme 
cf. Kluge, " Zur Getchichle dc< Reima Im AltgenninlKhen," 
Piul-Bnune, Bdirdgi, ii. 4»-;o. iSt4; O. Hoffininn, Ram- 
firmilf im friiiginmamuiiH, iSU, pp. 73 (T. 

58, I. a.aj rhymina: verae* : Gray had of conne nerer 
(een die O. E. Rhyming Pum in the Eieter Book, Grem-Wiilket, 
BiiliuM iir ag,. pMiil, uL 156-631 cf. Wiilker, Graadntt 
•wr Gaciiciu dir ^i. Liiuraiur, pp. iij S., Klugc in Pad- 
Bnune, Biiiragi, a. 440-1, 1^84, Ten Biink, Early Eig. Lil- 
traiMri, tnni. Kenneily, pp. S; f There ue iki apparently InKn- 
donil rhymei in Cynewulf'i Elm, 11. 114 f., IIJ7 ff., wiuch 
date* from the eighth century. 

58, 9. Wonniua : Ole Worm (rs8S-i654), ptol 
cenively of pedagogy, Greek, pbyuci, and medici " 

("6 ■3-54)- 

58, 15. aometimea atdctljr: tbelawiofO. E. metre ue 
now much better undetitood; cf, Schipper, EngRtclu MrtrH; £. 
EHerert, " Altgermaoiiche Mettik," Paul'i GmMjHu itr gtrm. 
Piiitlagii, 1. Aufl., il. 1-38. 

59, 2. fragment of d^dmon ; CKdmoa'i Bywm, Gcein- 
Wiilker, Biil. dtr 1^,. Preia, it. 484. 

59, 5. Harmony of the EvaiigellBta : Ma. Cotton Cili- 
|ula A vn, fbl. 1 1 r. ~ 1 75 t. Now called Tit Hilimi. Hicka 
printed lome eitneti in ba jlfiglt-Saxtn and Mma-Gttlac Gram- 
mar, p. 189, and in h!i Grammatica Franet-Tiatiica, chip. II. 
Ditei from 811-^0; cf. Paul, Crsi^., ii. 9]ff. Ed. bySkren, 
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There are now ilunj edidoiu. On Otfiid'i 

" Die BntNehuDg da deuUchea Reunvenei, " Piul-Bnooe, Ba- 

(rivf, uli. 111-66, liti, 

00, it Fnnco-Theotlicbe and Aag^lo-SAxon : 

not idendcil, but kindred dialecCi ; cf. Piul'i Cnmdriu Jtr [irm. 
PiiUipi, 1. AuA., i. Gji f., 785 ff., 91S, uid tlie map opp. f. 
780. 

60, 31. no TCrsea eztuit : the Quiiilma tf St. EKiaSa 
iua Irnii the end 1^ the ninth cencury j d. P. Toji^ee, tfiimim§ 
tf Old Fnnci, pp. 1 ff. 

60, 34- Wiat«ce : mn* genenUy ci]l«) W*ce. Hn Bnt 
wu ed. 1^ Le Rmii de Lincj, 1 voli., Rouen, 1836-38, Bnt, 
origini]l]F from the mine of Bruim, die (mt-gnodton of Aeneit, 
ame lo mean in Welih 1 " chronicle, hiatory." 

60, 16. the Provea9al writers : ice Sdnunini, in 

Oi4ber'i Gri-KJHis Jtr rtmaniickn Pii/a/ngU, 1897, li. 1. I ff. 

6a, 1. Gothic : we •hould now ttj Gtrmmic or Tultmc, n- 
tBTlni Gtiiii lot the name of one diilect. 

63, 17. echea: prolubij fot itkii '■bechov," O. E. Oai. 

tf3,«ff. Icamelder: PMnd jtftro/i.cf. theooteon 54, Ji. 

63, 14- Rada: O. L. O. rsd, o. E. nd. 

^5) 1- Vision of Peirce Plowman : edited by SluM, 
E. E. T. S., 1S67-84, and 1^ the Clarendon Prea, I>B6. On 
the metre Me K. Luick, ■' Gocbichte der bnmitche MetiB,'* 
Paul'l Onndnu, 1. Anil., u. 145 ff. 

IS5, 16. the oaths: iwom on Feb. 14, 841^ tee BticheC- 
Tofnbee, A Hiu. Gmimar ef til Fnnci La^mtfi, Oxfiird, 
li;6, pp. 16-17; Toynbee, Sptdmtni tf Old Frtaci, Oi£icd, 
1I91, pp. I f. 

6$, »7- The Provencal: tee Datmeneter-Haitog, JIBi- 
ttrical Frenci Grammar ^ London, 1899, pp. 34 (f. 

66, I. Robert Langland: modem Kholan nntilTerj re- 
cently hive tpolcea of thi> author ai William Langlind. Profenor 
Manly bai lately (Midin PHItl^, iii. JJ9-366) eombated ibe 
tbcoiy that Piiri tit Plmmiai wu written by one man ) cf. fail 
vticlei In Tit Camiridgi Himrj tf Ei^lhi Ijtiralart, S. 1-41, 
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I90>, ud 3Mirn FUltligj, tu. t}-i44. Hit Tiew ii nppartcd 
b; Thcoidiilui D. HiUin Mid. Lmg. Reii.,n, i If. miMoJtn, 
Fiiltltgy, Tu. ]i7 f. The older vievr it nippoitcd bf Tuaeruid a 
JMfifru PitiWi^,ii. 171-319, vii. 189-316. CT. H. Bndlcj, 
jliitintam. Apt. II, 1906, Mid R. W. Chuobcn, Mtd. Lemg, 
««.., ». 1-31. 

M, S. for inltUlCfl : the lina quoted coirettwnd «a B. S. 
7-iJ- 

66, J. Worthylich; Mlthil* and the otben print ^ortli- 
Ij-ith. 

66, 15. kltt^thcf in tnet«r: on Lugluid'i metre kc 
Skeit,ed.of itg6,ii. IniiS; F.RoKntbtl, Dk allinriimii a- 
IUhIu LmpniU im*i-B. yairAmidit, HiUe, 18771 ^"^K " Vit 
cogluche StibroRueile im ilT., iv., u. iti. Jihiliuiideit," 
^glia, li. 419-43- 

07,7. Dcftth and Life: thh ud &iniii KtU are in the 
celcbnCEd Percy Folio Ml ed. hyHiltt and Fumivill in i867-<S. 

67, ri- Xhom&a Piercy: 1718— Si, bkhop of Dromore, 
edkor of the Rilijmi af jtrriitia Engliii Ftttrj uid mnalKot af 
MiUel'i Nortkir^ Anli^uiiiu. 

68, 6. P. Huet: Pierre-Oaniet Huet (1630-1711), Uthop 
cf ATnnchff , member of the French Academy, veil rrputcd ai a 
mathematiciin, philotopher, theologian, phUologitt, and writer of 
Latin and Greek lene. He lUuwUe aacribed the begimungi of 

71, 5. De Contemptn Hnndi : contuna iboat 3000 Snea; 
tnnslaled by J. M. Neile, 1151-61. 

71,6,14. Bernard: abbot ofCluny iiii-{6. G. Benard. 

71, II. Leonine; the JV«s Ei^. Diet, eonjectnni diat chia 
li doivcd Jrom aome Leo (or Leoniai) who wrote in the mcaaurc, 
and nfen to Du Cangc'i attempt to idcndly him. 

7a, 9. Ubaldlno the Florentine: cf the quoiiiiaii 64, 
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73t %■ Tenure of the manor of Cbotmer and Danc- 
ing;; printed in Thomu Blount'a Fragminla anlifuilerii, tr An- 
lim Tt-urat/LmJ, newed., York, 17S4, pp. Jii «. >1 linct. 
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73, IS. Cholmeri BIsudi hu Cbdnur. Duw.^. 
anedDcnnr. 

73, It. PftoerkinK: Blannt bu PcpcHciag. 

74, 7- Ancient Tennre*, p. loa: in the cd. of 1784, 

fp. ]a9 r. II lino. 

74, 11. about the kge of Henry the Third : Uyi- 

moD^i Brut 11 genenllf dated 110^. Ic conuuu 3^,141 line*. 
Mm. Cnnon Caligula A n and Otho C iiii, Bridih MuMum. 
Ed. bf Sit Frcdedck Madden tot the Socinjr of AniiquuH, Ixio- 

74, 1 7- LftZftmon: tbe ■ itinili for the pothook, taughly 

74, »♦■ AtSifTordeaeten: from Tkt Pnvnh, af Atjnd, 

•d. bj W. W. Skat, Otford, 1907. Skeat data the poem 1105- 
10. Gtay tead it, ai he indicates, in the Spelman copy of M». 
Cotton Galb* A iri. 

74, ]□. aenr Oxford: nthcr the Sealbtd ncv NewhaTen, 

-■- "■ -Texjcf, Sfceat 



75, 10. " The Contention of the Owl »nd Nlghtin- 

H^e": thelatettedilignii that of John E. Weill (BcMon, 1907), 
who datet the poem Iit6-i;. 

75, jr. aSTCn Sjllablee : rather eight ot nine. The mettc 
b DctoayllalMG, with or without a final unnrcncd lyllable. Of tbe 
■ 794 linea, ftom, 19; to 100 lack the initial unttrmed lyllable. 

76, 1. snwe: Mi. at*, i. e. mipi, " veiy." 

74, ]. I herde: Ma. iitr^hom O. E-giUran, "heir." 
76, 7- pl>it: "ddiaie." stare : Oiayia tigbli it ahould be 

76, II. other agen Other : M>. Cotton Caiig. a ubu 

^er i}en ofier. 

76, 13. whole mod: Mt. Cdo. w^l M>.JaiuCall.TueIe, 

76, ij. cnat: "chancter." 

.76, 19. hureandhure: " at til eveata." 

76, 1}. On Death, etc: tlut ii the poem Ltui lift pnb- 
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-lAcd from tm DIM. br MwA in Ui OIJ M*gBil HSie^aaj, 
pp. isSff. 

76,14- Noa;Mi.IaD*C<dl. ijreuliMa "null." 
77, 4- blwench; fc^nu-i " bethink." 

77, it. told by Ekkehardns: in bit tiiri i* ttdhat 

mtnautta Stmeti Oalli, cap. ifi. Thii mei.'bjQ. Meyer Ton 
Knoniu, S(. GaUen, 1877. The ■oCbar li ciUed Ekkthard IV. 
He died ibotit IDfio. 

78,1s. Etbelbert, King of Kent: UTed 551-616. Hk 
c^pb n 1 

Rex jCthelbertui hie dauditur in polilndto; 

Fani piani cerlui ChnKD meat >bii]ue memdrD. 
Quoted bf Thomas of Elmbam, Hiiinia moMtittrii S. jti^MuM 
Ctmlufirienjii, ed. Hardwick, 1S58, p. 14a. 

78, 10. Laurentius; d. 619. Hiie|utiphi 

Hie ncta, Liurenti, luni ngiu tui maauinenti 1 
Tu quoque jucundui pater, anditeaquc KCundul, 
Pro populo Chrini (capulu domiiruiue deditti; 
Artubua hint: iacerii mulCa vibice medcril. 

Quoted by Thomai of Elmham, «f. cii., p. 149. 

78, II. by WeeTer;jDhnW«e»et(i574-i63i)i>fQuo«n'i 

Cc^ege, Camlxidge. Hii Anciai Fmrall Mtnmmiitti wm pub- 

Bihed la LoodoD in 1 6] i , folio. 

Additional Observation) and CoNjECruKEt on 

80, lo. from WaUn : Walm It new derived ftam O.E. 
OMi/i- « fbreiiner." O.H.G. tna/i-, ef. Low Lat, Vtltm. 

81,11. Lewis Horrii: lired 1700-65. Hit Ct/ru &»• 

■■aii»,eomple«edtni76o, WM publkhed in iStS in conneccioD widi 
the Arck^difia Camirmat, ed. by Siinn Enoi. See the Dia. 
Km. Bisg., uim. loi ff. 
83,16. no rhyme: cT. die note to c8, 1. 

83, 19. from their neighbours the Britons: tUirinr 
ii now abandoned. 

84, 9. Atbetstao'sdonKtioo: cIui*o-cilledchuttr,wUch 
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dUn appmodj from thu time of Edward II., ii piinted wHIi ■ 
tnn^tioii in the Mtmtnall tf Btvtrliy Mintttr, u. 180-7 (Siu- 
teci Societ]' log, Duihun, 1903). 

84, II. grftntedto Earl L.eofric: Gn]'^>punitJ]r meu* 

if. In mcmorjr of the act by which Lady Godin wu nid Co faiTc 
Kcured cbe freedom of CorenDy (ace Matthew of Wettmiaiter, u. 
I057,>nd Teimyiaii'i GtStrt), pklura of Leolnc and GodJTa 
were a« up in i louth vrindow of Trinity Church, Corentif, about 
the lime of Richard II. The eaii held in kia right hand a charter 

I Luriche Soi the love of thee 

Doe malce Cwentre tol-fi«e. 
Dutdale, Mmaaiten An^IkaBum, m. 1 77, n. k. Leoliic wu Earl 
of Merda io}i-57{ d. 1057. 

85, ij. frafment of CKdmon: cf. 59, s. 

Soul Reuarei oh the Foeub of John Lydcatb 

87, 17' in 1393; for the eridence cf. Schtcl^'i ed. of Tit 
Ttmple tf Glel, p. Ixiivii. 

87, ai. HatGcId-Brodhook: now Hatiield-Broadoak, ot 
Hatfield Repi. 

89, II. King Arthur was not dead: thii idea (urriTed 
tren Ony'i own time by at leul 1 century. Cf. Sit J. Rhyt, Ctllit 
Fililtn, Wclik e'td Maui, ii. 4;g-64. Ai late ai iSod Anhui 
wat belicTcd in Cornwall to be itill living in the fbrm of a chough; 
cf. Edgar MacCulloch in HeW mJ ^tria, Dec. 24, lljj, lit 
Set., «ii. iiB. 

90, 10. DarM PblTg^ns: a Th^id ptiett mentioned by 
Hornet (Uiai, t. 9) who wai nid in the Middle Agei to hare 
WritKn a Hitttria at titfiJii Trtiai, which, ttgetbcr with Dictyi 
the Ciettn'i EfAimtrii Idli Treitui, fomu the baik of medjeril 
rominca on the lall of Troy. 

90,17. Gowere: cf. Chaucer'i dedication of Train tmJ 
Oiuj^lr. |gj6f.): 

O monl Oower, thi> book I ditecta 
To thee, and to (he pbiloKfhical Strode. 
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Cancsning lUlph Strode, the Khoolraan lod poet, who flmrnhcd 
in the littw put of the fourteenth century, lee OoUidce^i uticW 
m the Diet. Nat. Bitg. Golknci'i view tbaU Strode wntc 1*4 
Purl bu not found faiDr. 

90, 30. Ridionl Mennlte : Richud SoUe de Hunpolc 
(c. 1190-1349), the celebmed Vorkihire m).»tk. Tti Priei if 
Cmiiima (96x4 Una) wu edited by Morn for the Philolopc^ 
Society In 1S63. 

91, i;. from the oHglDal Latin: 00 thii ubject kc 

Emit Koeppel'i Munich diMettalion, Laurcm Ji Frt^irfrnt awJ 

Jikn LyJgalt, BarititiKigin vim Btcaaiu De eaaim vtrtnm 
illuilriiai, 1885, pp. 37-4^- Koeppel condudel thlt Lj'dgile knew 
the Ladn original, but nude very little me of it. For a nimiturj of 
the conlenlt, lee Morley, Englhi Wriliri, vi. 110-14. 

91, 16. MachabrSes Dannce of Death : the Dami tf 

Dealt wu probably cannectcd with the nime of St, Miciriia, the 
Egyptian anrhDrite^ through hii being represented u teaciung the 
empdncH of life and the certainty of death to three yoodu out 
huotinei cf. Motley, £b^/ii* Wn/m, t!. 109. 

92, II. "tons; processes"; tome of Shalcnpeve'i comic 
chir»:ten,>.2.,tEeNurMinJi«.u.>»^>/»r(i. 3. 16-J7), n- 
fleel thii love of Idaurely proceeding. Cf. alio Edward Biicuit'* M- 
counc of the death of Sir Roger de Coreriey, Tie Spiciaitr, Oct. 
ij, 1711. Prof««or Raleigh {The Englhli Nimi/, 1894, p. 4) 
tp«kt of " the ambling monotony of the chanted recitatiani con- 
cerning Sir Eglamour, Sir Perceval, and Sir liumbrai." Chaucer 
liad hi( laugh at the drearinea of Oiete iiories in Sr Titfai. 

93, 16. the father of circumstance; for a recent compre- 
heoHve cHdciim of Homer*! ityle ace Croiaer-HeffelboweTf jim 
jttnJ£iJ Hillary if Griik Literatut-e, 1904, pp. 30 ff., 4} fT. 

96,1. our ancient poets so voluminous: MicCradten 

{TAi LfJgait Cenoi, London Philological Soc'y, 1908, f. iivu) 
coaceda to Lydgate the auihanhipof I4;,I98 line*, mntlyveiie. 
Cf. Schiclt, Lydgate'i Teirple if Ghi, 1891, p, civ. Of Chau- 
ccr'i worki there are ertinc ahout ;;,i;o Line*. 

98, 8. owe their first formation: thii ii true, of conne, 

only of the literary speech. 

98, 11. the nearest to him; Bale njn of Lydpcc, In liia 
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Caul^ai " Onudnm tul Mmpcn in Anglu poetanun, itnt inntdii 
dido, Acilf pritnui floniit." Quotsd bf Schick, Lydgile'i TimpU 
^Gldi, p. xi, n. t. 

loi, 19. the frAf^ent of Simonides : the Oir « 

Ddw, b hit Dt comfiiiiiiiii viricrum, ch^ 16. 

105, S. upon the women : d. hli Trey-Baii, m. 4170- 
44"7- 

106, II. fellows of collegea; Ony here hita u the 



no, 8. more frequent in Chaucer: cT, the fattmtai 

the Monlc in the Prologue. 

Ill, II. cheerfulneai : G. cheufulnoa. 

tll, 19. Doctor Machabr£e: an unuong mirtike of 
Ony'i dmei cf. the note on OI, 16. 

113, 14 ff. Like B Midsomer Rose: il» printed by 

HdHweU-PhQIippi, Tki Miair Fttmi 1^ Ly^aic, London, 1840, 
pp. ii-se, fnim Ml. Jaui Coll. 56, Cunbridge. Cf. MicCncken, 
TU Ljdgati Cantn, p.'iii. 

115,1. eightpoeta : btvilaSickviUeolhacontTibutanweR 
William Baldwin, George Fnren, Civyll, Thomai Phaer, the 
tnulalor of Virgil, John Skelton, Dolman, Thamu Churchyird, 
John Higgiiit, Thomu Blcnnnhinet, Michael Diifton, Richard 
Niccofa, Francii Segar, and DLnglej. Editioni appeared ia ■{59 
(ed. l>jrBiildv.m),is6i, 1571, 1574 (ed. by Higglni), 1S7S (re- 
kne of Higgini'i " Pint Parte"), 1578 ("The Second Puite," 
dpuided by Blennerhanel) , i;87 (cd. by Thomai Newton), 1610 
{«d. by Nicadi), 1619 (re-iNue of the ed. of iSio), ind 1S15 
(ed. by JoieiA Hulewood). 

lis, 7. Where ia now ; on the irW nttt fbraiula cf. J, 
W. Enjlil:, M. L. Nmi, m\. 94, P. Tuppet, Jr., nine, pp. %$% f. 

Samuel Daniel 

tl8, t. bll jontb WKI pKSaed : Daniel Tired from i;6i 
till 1(19. Bcndei hit prow HiOirj sf Enflati and hii mMl]ue^ 
lu wrote Htde aflxr 1603. 

ti8, iS. apeduitickdmiratloa: thiiiiperhapiiiiieTeTe 
an imlgniDent sf the teodency towvd dMuckm u we meet with 
■nywltOE in Ony'l wiilin|>. 
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tl8, *j. the expectfttfoni Spftiiaer had niised: 

And dicn H * new •bepheard late np •prong, 
The which doth «U ifbre him hi lurpaae; 
Apporinf wcJ] In chit well tuned Kin^ 
Which late he ning unlo a icomiiill lane. 
Yet doth hii trembling Mine but lowly flie, 
Ai daring aoc b» nahl; mount on hight, 
And doth her tender pluma aa yet but trie 
In loTea aoft laia and lootct tboughn delight. 
Then rouie thy liathera quickly, DanieQ, 
And Co what coune thou ;deaie thy leUe adrance: 
But mott, me aeemea, thy accent will excell 
In tn^ck plainci apd pawonate mitchaDce. 

Oiin a«tt, Om, Hau jtgain ( isgj), H. 4>^S7- 

Tht " wen talked aong " ia DtHa ( I jgi) g the UK two fiaci !•• 

httoTU CmfilttBf/ Knam^J {i igi). 

130, II. Marino: Giambanina Marino or Marini (ij<9- 

■615). Hb inflated atyle became known by the name of S£iriii- 



SsLEcnom prou thi Lethu 

I», ■■ Richard West: bom In 1716, the aon of Richard 
WeK, playwright and Lord Jutlice of Ireland, andgrand»n of Biihop 
Bumet. At Eton he wu one of the " jjuadniple AUiance" with 
Aihton, Gray, and Walpole, and wai called FaroDliia. He w« at 
ChriN Chnith, Oxford, tTj^-i, then began to read law at the Inner 
Temple, but afterward thought of gt^g into the army g ill health 
prcTented him and he died of coniumprion on June I, 174.1. 

133, 13. Lord Walde^are's : Jama, iirtt Eatl WaUe- 
gravc (i6g;-i74i], lucceeded Sir Horado Walpole a ambaiaa- 
dor and muiiaier-plenipatentiaty at Patii in 1 730. 

133, i;. four acta; "The French opera bn only three 
act), but often a prologue on a diflerent lulject, which (at Mr. 
Walpole inform! me, who nw it at the nme time) wai the cm 
In thia Teij re 
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laa, >*. the ttory of Niivna : tbe h u iltaa a t at dw 
Orccki at Trof g ibio bf j£aai or Emypylpi (i^W, li. 671 1 
Dtodonu,Y. S3)- 

133, la BkbcIb Knd Philemoit : Orid, Abumurfitia, 

laa, 15. Iphla uid Iftnthe; Orld, JlifaM., ii. Usff. 

133, lo. Fvlnelll: " Cuio fircMchi (prabab!]' took th* mma 
FuineUl from hk uncle the compoKr) ml in Engluid durin| At 
jan 1734, 1735, ind 1736. Ony h>d ae dooht hard him. Ha 
ii lepicM unpng at the tadf'i »(/««( in tbe fburtb phte of H»- 
firth') ilfgrri^i a/dii»d!(." Tare]' ilu qnotct Buiney, tfimrji s^ 
Must, it. ]79, M «qrin( tbat no o^kt rinfcr cf the 18th ccmuiy 
na ^IW wi^ ■ Toice of nicb unconunoa power, iweetncM, «»• 
tent, ind igilic)'. 

ia3, >t. Mttlioinet Second: br Jeui-BiptiKe Sauvi, dt 
dell Noue (1701-60), u utoi ind dnnudn. It hid put nc- 

134, I. Hademoltelle Ganislii; jeun^Otbeilo* 

Otuwem, tailed GauMui (1711^7) ; her locceii daCet fnm her 
■ppeerance in the Tale of Zafrcon Autuit 13, I7ja. Voltuie mi 
opdnted I17 ha acting. 

124, 5. DufrSne: Abnham-Akxii Quiiuuli-DufiaDe 
(1690-1767) rnade hii fine appearince on the Kage at die Comettia 
Fiuifiiie ui 1711. " He mu opeciall; liinoui hi the chincCer of 
le Glraieax, in (he comedr of that name b^ Denoucha." Ton^. 
On hla ret ir ement he rec ei ?ed a peoaianof a thooaand liTrea. 

134, I. the PhilOBOphe mftri^: bjr Philippe Nfricanlt 
[)eitiMKba(i6So-l754) ; ttwu baaed en an incident ia hit own 
Eft. 

134, 9- HMlemolaelle Qnlnanlt; Jetnne-Fnnfoita 
Quinaulr, la cadnte (1699-1783), aiater of tbe Didreane meniianed 
abOTE. She acted t7li~4I. The family produced leienl celebrated 

134, '°- t^rt. Clive'B wajr: Catherine Raftor (1711- 
t;), known 11 Catherine or Kiccj CliTe. She became hmom aa a 
conuc actreii, but nerer aucceeded in tngic rola. Of her JohnaoD 
aatdto Bwwdl, " Cllre, nr, ii a good thing to dt bjij ahe alwajn 
tindentandi what you ay. In the qnightlinai of honMiir I ban 
aerer neo her equalled." 
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134, "• Uonatear GrandnU: Cbulo-nufoU Rwm 

it OruidTal (1710-84), actor uul ^jwiighl, mnthor of Kmil 

winrbuiinimonlconucapeni. Wilka : K<^>cn WOki ((. 1665- 
'73>)i "'■^ o^ted the part of Jiiln in Aiiditon'i Celt mA who «u 
connected with the mana^ment of the Haymarkcc and Drury Lane 
Tbeitn*. He wu apeciaUy celebnied ai a comedian. 

1^4, 1 8. "GnstaTua Vasa " : a play bj Henry Brooke 
(r. 1703-83), prohibiccdby the Lord Cbimbeclaui under Sir Jjtobeit 
Walpole'i Act for LJcenung Playi. In coniequence Jolinion wrote 
A Camplttc yiKdication nfihi Lictnuri eftit Siagi. Ai Tki Patriet 
ic wai niccoafully produced in London. 

135, 3. Mademoiaelle Dumeail : Marie Ftaiit(nMMu- 

ehand, called Dumeiiiil (1713.-1I03), wlio acted at the Cooiidie 
Franfaiae r737-7fti one of the greatest if not the greateat of 
French tragic actrena. Her only rival wal MUe. Clairoa. 

136, 15. a hure heap of littleneaa ; bonowed tmn 
Pope'i deKription ofTimon'a Tilla, lUoral Eur/i, U. 109. Wal- 
pide, writing aim 10 Wen, ipeaiugf " the great fiODt " at " a lum- 
ber of linleoew. " 

137,13. Latona: Leto, nwcher of ApoUo aoj ArtenJi. 
Homer'a Hymn a Apillt, 14 S. 

laS, 10. in USum Delphini : for the um of the Dauphin. 

ia8, 14. Catnbis: Martguit deCambia-Velleron (1706-71), 
lieutenant-general of the Pope in France. 

138, 16. King, Queen, Dauphla, Mesdames ; Louii 
XV. (1710-74), Queen Maria (Lccunika, of Poland, 1703-68), 
th^ ion Louii (1729-65), and their daughter!, of whom there 
were dgtil in all, the leven living al thii time ranging in age from 
elerea to len Chan two yean. See G. de Birthilemy, MtiJiimo Jt 
Fra^it, fUIa -U L,u. XV., Parii, 1870. 

laS, 15. Britannicus : Rauue'i play (1669), oa which 
Gray modeled hii Agrippins. 

laS, 17- Phaedra and Hlppolitns : Racine'i Fkiin m 

Hippeljti (1677). 

139, 3' Crebillon's Letters : Claude- Pioeper Joljoc it 

Cr£biUaa (1707-77), published in 1731 Loira di U marmiu We 
M . . . f ttmti R. Gray probably hw the id ed. { 1731). 
129,4. one Bougeant: Guillaume-Hyadnthc Boageant 
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(1(90-174}) lud juN publkhed L'tmiua 
It lang^i 4a Oiu, which mnt ihiough a 



( fUItKpUqmi ur 
len efdooi utd «m 
D EagLiih, GerTTun, and Ttaliin, lod wbkh cauiEd 
Bougeini'i brnkhment to La FKche. 

tag, ij. the Grande CbBrtreuie: fburteen mila nonh 
of Grenoble, in thcTillej of thcGuien, ]io; teet above (be lea. 
Here St. Bruno (1030-1 101) in 10S4 founded die Order of the 
Carthunani. The baulifiil .^fdi'c 0<& written by Gray in 1 741, 
on hii Kcond viot, ihould be compared with MiCtliew Amold'i 
Sumai/rim iki Gttndt Chertnua u illmtrating the limiliiitjr oT 
and the difference between the two men in reipect to the appeal the 
place nude to them. WiththJtlettercf.WalpoIe'i Xcniri.ed. Mn. 
Toynbee, i. 30 f. 

130, 3. Abelard Mut Helcdse: no qxcial ttuon for re- 
memlicrinE them ■• evident, unleaa it be their tedrenienC to St. 
Denii and Atgenteuil reipeetiTely. Peter Abebrd (1079-1141) 
wai bom at Palais neai Nantea and paiaed hii life m Patia And 
Northern France. Heloiae, whose tragic itory ii ioaeparably linked 
with that of the great ichohEtic philonpher, lived i. 1101-64, 
chiefly in Parii and at Argenteuil. 

130, II. Nives cobIo, etc, : Livy, mi, 31. 

t3t, %. carries the permission : a phrsK borrowed from 

Madame de Sevignt, who quota a ben ma on Pelinon, "qu'll 
abonir de la permiuon iju'ont In hommea, d'etre laidt." Maaoa. 

131, i. can be tedious : Weit had written (March 15), 
" Hii Panaanian ledition in the fim book of hi> annals, which !• 
jgat as &r ai I have got, seemed to me 1 little cedioui." 

132, 4. Satis constabat, etc. : end of chap, 43. 

133, 9. the Dunciad: bk. iv., publiahedin 1741. 

I33i '3' fT'^'V* discourses : Muon thought that Gray 
here had in mmd Francis Hiitcheson (1694-1746], whoie Inquiry 
hat tit Origimlif Our Uiai of Biaut) and Virtat (1713) tad 
procured him the profosorahip of mc»al philosophy at Glasgow, 
He agreed nith Shaftc^mry in finding an analggy between the 
•enae of beauty and the moral sense. He emphoazed the impor- 
tance of calm benevolence. " Of ail the patrons of this system 
[which makes virtue consist in benevolence], the late Dr. Hutche- 
•on iras undoubtedly beyond all comparison, the most acute, the 
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(DOW diidnct, the mon f hiloK^hkal, and vhat b of the |«tal 
cooKqiicncc of lU, the KibcRM and cnoK judkioui. " A dm Smith, 
Trutiun tki TAlirj t/ Mtral SariiKiKIs, ^thei., 1774, p. jSi. 

I33> '4' paradiaiacal pleasures : Wni'i n^ilT wu 1 

•' I rejoice you foutui iiniiKinent In yaiipH Andmoi. But then I 
tbiiik jroui cooceiitiaM of Paiaditc a Utde upmi the Bafcnc" 
Torey, Crjjr and Hli Fritsdi, f, 161. The reference it to 
Cynno de Bergenc. 

133, 17. MariTaiuc ; Pian Carlel de Chamblua de Mari- 
w»m (168I-176J). On Nov. 19, 1765, Wilpole wrote to Gnjr 
from Parii : *' CreUllon a entirely out of faahion, and Matiraui ■ 
protefb. lUarivaiidir and JUarrvaiidagi ace evablithed tenni for 
b^nf piobx and dnaocne/ ' 

134, I*, museful moplneB: Palamn a^d j1rnii,\. 541 f. 
134, 13. trim of loTe; id., 540. pleauiit beverAge: 

U.S. 15. 

134, 14. « mundeUy of love : id., H. 7I. atood 
ailent In his mood: iJ., ii. 31I- 

I34> >!- with knot! >Dd kaftru deformed: fi'., B, 
5)6. hlB irefnl mood : id., il. 5S1. 

134, t6. In proud arraj: id., ifl. Si. bit boon wu 
gnuited: id., m. 187. 

134, 17- and i\»a.ttKj and shameful rout: id., 3. 
304. w«7wsrd but wise: id., iii. 385. 

13^, li. furbished for the field: id., iK. 446. th« 

foiled dodderd oaks : Gn; apparently wrote or intetuM to 
wtiufillidi id., iii. 905, 907. disherited ; id., ui. 96S. 

134, 19. amonldering flames : id., i3. 980, retch- 
less of laws ; id., m. 1074. 

134,1a. croaes old and ngly; TAt WVt tf Baik't 
Tall, 116. tbe beldam at his side: id., 161. 

134,11. the ifrandam-hag ; id., }ii. vlUaiiize Ua 
Father's fame : id., 40;. 

135. 4- But I, that am, etc. : Riei^i III, i. 1. i4--st. 
I35> '9' silken son of dalliance, etc.: ■« Agrip. 

Hna,tt. lojf., 134, 169 f. 

. Davansati: Bemicdo Dmond (1519-1(06), ■ 
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136, *i. pnjera to the Kttj : nftn to Wm'i Atc kui- 

■H bcguuung ■• Dor Gny, that nill within my hem eamemett bi 
the better put I " primed b]r Torejr b Grajand Hit Fnadi, pp. 
165 f. 

I37> '4; BronkhOBius: Tan nn Bnetliuiien (lfi49- 
1707), aoldler, Luin poet, ind editor of the worlu of Pn^ttiui, 
bit livoiitc author (1701). On May 5 Wen bad wrinen, "I im 
only mny you follow tbe blunden of Broukhuuua, all whne iniet^ 
cioM are noiuenR. " Scaliser: Juliut Cnu Scdiger (1484- 
lSSl)i in ^i* P-iici, vi- 7- 

137, 16. in sad conditloo: lAer ibde w«ib Masn omit- 
ted lome criticiim orWeM'i ele|y. 

137, 11. the Pelopoanesiaii w»r : in Thucydidei. 

138, 3. three lines in Anacreon: Oilti, L 19, so tbe 
pottmit of Bathyllui. "Maltehii locki to cuil without mininc 
and let diem lie *f they will." 

138. 10. StgillA in tneato, etc. : from Vairo') P^piapap-U, 
It. Rie*e'readt LacoiU (for Sgilla) and dcmmirai. QuoMd by 
Noniiu Marcellua in hit i^ iiuKii fiUrum iiclii, 1. v. mtlliK- 
M-tm. 

138.11. JehnChnte: liTcd 1701-76. He mt educaled at 
Eton. Betwon 171a and 1754 he lived cbierty on the C«itineat. 
He met Gray and Walpolc )t Cata Ambraio, Hotice Minn'a 

taiM and culture, — there i> * quid )md gncefiil |ili iiaiilij k hi* 
recorded htm meti. " 

138, II. Mr. Mann: Horace Mann (i7oi-g(), then 
Britiih milliner at Florence ; an intimate tiiend of Horace Walpote, 
with whom be coirctponded {hr publicatioa) fm foi^-fout yem. 
In 1755 be wia created ■ baninct. 

138,11. Middleton: Dt. CoaymMiddlcton (1683-1750) 
in 1741 publiilied a U/i if Octr; a pan of whi;b lie ii old to 
hiTc plagiaiiied from Willnni Bellcnden. 

138, 11. the Sofa: Lt Sopi*, cmi mtral (i74>)i by tbe 
youngcT Crebillon, " wbidi doea not itrictly juitify in lobiitle." 

139, I. Mr. Garrick: Walpole UkewiK " oppoied" Qtt' 
rick ; ace hia letter to Mann, May >£, 1741. 

139) !■ Per^oleai's aonj;!: C^oranni Battiib Pergolew 
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(1710-36) wu in emintnC coinpoaer of the NapoUun kIumI, In 
Ua own day lomething of 1 ^lure, but more UfbSj nlucd tfttr- 
wtrd. Gnj wu nn eager itudent of hit music and made coHec6oiu 
at it with the worici of Pilettrina, Leo, Mircello, and otheti. 

139)7' G«tuppi's: Baldinare Galuppi (1706^85), called 
"the fttber of Italiu comic opera." Cf Browning, jil Tctaaa 
»f Galiippfi. 

139, II. Peacettl'a: (^ambaniiti Fe«eni, 1 prolific Vc 
Detiin compoeer, i. 1758. He lired in London three jtait. 

139, 1}. Mj Lftdy of Queensbuir: Citberine Dougha, 
wife <^ the third Dulce of QueendxiTy (d. 1777), celebrated lor 
her Ijeauty and eccentricity, the (riend of many litenir men. 

139. 14. my Lady of MarlborooEh ; Sinh Churchill, 
Ducliaa of Marl2xtrough (1660-1744), whoie JUinrnVi appeared 
in I74»- 

139, 19. Mr. Glover's: RichudGlorer (1711-!;), afint 
csuiin of Gny'i friend Wat, and a poet, merchant, and M. P. 
(l76l-6S)j iKlida much truh he wrote one ballad, HtBtt'i Giul, 
which ia still remembered. Boatlieea was peiAirmed at DruTy Lane 
for nine nighn in December, 1753. 

140, 4. 'A.ti>|i«vot, etc. : " Rererencing the ncred grore, 
abouniEng in game, of the lir-darting JJueen, leare, O hunter, tlie 
(rate* of the fcufbl goddeia. Then the bajdng of the dirine houuli 
alone roonndi there ; thou Kiunding in aiuwer to the muiic of the 
wild Nymphi." For i^ttcOviv rf. Theocritus, Ep. vi. 5, xKarf- 

idO, 9. ftn Heroic Epistle : Sipkimhba ad Mauiiiiatm, 
which Gray appended. 

141, 17. jttvag friend: Dr. Mark Akenside (1711-70), 
whose poem, TJit pTiamra 1/ lii Imaginariin, began in 17}!, was 
accepted by Dodaley on Pope'i recommendation and publiihed id 
January, 1 744. It wai highly priiied in general, though both Oaj 
and Watburton nw defects. 

14a, 9. Hutchinson-Jargoa : seiihe note on 133, 13. 

143, It. i, la. Mode dn Temple: an example of the 
critical methods of the lawyers of the Temple ia related by Wtlpali 
in tus letter to Mann, March it, 1748 i "There hai been a new 
Cttuedj, cdUd n* FnimJlimg [by Edward Moore] { Lord Habwt 
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the love of daniiudon. The TonpUn espouied du pby, and vvent 
■med wch Syiinga chuged widi Kinlung oil, uid with idckiDg 
)iliiitcn ; bulit did not come to actiDD." 

143,16. the Enttauaiftlt: Tit Eaiktiaait, tr Tit Lroer of 
Namri, which Jocph Wulon wioce in 1740. Cf, 144, 3, and 

143, 18. Health: Th, An ,f Pr,„r^hi Hcalii, 1744, l^ 

Tphn AimMnuig (1709-79), n Scotch pbyikiaD ind poet. Mr. 
BuUen say» of it, " N'o writer of the d^hteenlh century had to 
muterful ■ gnip of blank vene ai itihown id puttof thia poem " 
{Diet. Net. Bieg., ii. 9;). 

142, 15. Mr, FrAignexn; WHliam Fragneau (1717-88) 
became M.A. of Trimly College la 174] and wu profoior of 
Greek 17+4-50, lucceeding Walter Tijlor, who died Feb. iji 
1744. Alnger Viin (D. N. B., 11. i;8) givei the date of Fnig- 
nean'a election u 1 743 ; thii it O. S. 

I43> 3- thetwentieth Yearof the W*r; Thucjrdidea, 
bk. ni. 

143, 6. Xenophon, or Plntarch: "Meamng, I think, 
how do yon teliah Xenophon (hia account of the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand), or Pluluth ((. g., im Niciai), after Thocy 
dida } " Toyey. 

144, 3. Mr. WArton: JoKph Warton (1711-lgoa), 
elder brother of Thotnu Warton, and headmutet of Winchotei 
College 1766-93. Hi« OJn m yarim Snijari were publiahed in 
December, 1746, by Dodsley, and reached a second edition. Mr. 
CoIIJUB: WiUiam Collina (1711-59) wu a ichoolmale of War- 
Ion IE Cambridge. Hia Oilci (dated 1747) were publiahed m De- 
cember, 1 746, by Miltar. He and Warton intended a joint poblica- 
tioD, but apparently could not find 1 publiiher. Colluia i> laid by 
Langhome to have burnt the uniold copiea of hii Odet. Pcelerity 
hai not auitained Giay'a opinion of Collina. 

144, 14. Cibber'9 book: Tii Characur ani Cofdua ef 
Otn-o Ci«n JiriJ /rem lit Hiitsiy if Hit Ufi ly lit Rtv. Dr. 
MSdiliim, London, 1747, by the dianutist Colley Cibber (1671- 
•757). 

144, >7- Mra. Letitia Pilkington's: tUi adTenrarea 
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(1711-S0) Menu Co hiTc dunned Cibber, ind wrote 1 pOem to 
him about the Getrtj cf. her Mtmtiri, jd cd., 1754, iii. Si. 

I45> 3- Dr. Wftterland: Daniel Witerlinl (1683- 
1 740^ a learned and Dmchint dumpjon of onbodoiy. From 
■ 7]0 unlit hb death he wit attbdeacon of MiddlcKiand «icar of 
Twickeofaam. 

145, 10. the Doctor's reconnnendatloa: Middktoa'i 
book wu highly bodiwiy. Cibber jonilied hii treioiMnl of Ci- 
cero') weduuMa bj (riaerving Chat " David, the Taj man afte 
Ood'i own heart, hai noc the leaat rol tbtinrn over hii aini or 
ftiiiciei, but that tbcy are i) copioualy laid open aa hia piety and 

145, 13. Hr. Speiice'9 pretty book; Ptlymttii, tr A* 

&nipuTj eiuKitxing ihi jtgrtfmeia ttrwctn lit ffarh ef ikt Rsma* 
Pull and lit Stmtitii »f ikt Andnt Artiili, bdng an Jtluwipl (i 
lllnerait Ticm Muinallj from lit anviiir, London, 1747, fblio. 
The author, Joacph Spcnce [lis^-'jdS), lucceeded ThomM 
Wailon aa pioteaaor of poetry at Oxford (1718-38). Ptiymttii 
paid him ;^i SCO. 

148, 9. ■ little COnverMUlt: our idiom re^uira, (but) 

148, 17- our Lfturel : The laurel waa imported into Europe 
by the botanin Cluiiui, about the year 1590, from TreUiood. 
The onin^ waa certainly unknown to Vir^^ having been brought 
ftom Iipihan at a much later period. Whicaker'i ma. note, 
quoted by Mitford. 

149, 14. Mr. Lfttleton's elegr: the Man-tfoa die 

death ofhii wile ( foimcrly Min Lucy FDrtacue) publitbedby Lord 

Lyttelton (1709-73) in 1747- Walpole'a criticiim haa apparent^ 

not been preurved. kids Uld bwDS: (tanu <n begini: 

Sweet babea, who, like the little playful Fawni, 

Were wont to trip along theac Terdant lawn. 



150, 15. Nn^ent: Robert Craggi, Earl Nugent (17OS- 
M), a wealthy politicign and poet, later patron of Ooldtmim. 
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150, *6 G. WHt: Oibm WcK (i70J-Sfi), whovuto 
truiikte Kaiu't QJti (■749)( which hia lather hii! cdind 
(■«97) 

151, 1. one of Hr. W«*t's : A Mmify m lit Dttti tf 
^Htw CtrtSmi, pdntcd aim bf Torer in Gray ani Hii FrinL, 
pp. Ito-114. 

151,5. ArcUbkld Btnver : ]iTedt(!&-iT6G|twicejsincd 
■ad withdicw from the Jenil order j hid 1 ray ihadj cirecr. 
The lEOtrj (ppeued in KTto Tohimet, b^imiing in 17; I; the 
cvlier part ■[ lent wu ■ mere tnuUtioD erf' 'HllemilDt. Profei- 
sor, O. Pn)l<9Mur. 

151, II. the ftCGOttot of the Gold-Hinet: bfc. B., 
dxpt. 11 f. 

151, 14. Greiaet: Jeu BipdMe Louii GnMct (1709-77); 

cducited by the Jeniit), be becune ■ celebnted poet, lad in 1 74I 
entered the Aaicmj. Li Micisiu ippcind in 17471 Virf-Vtrt, 
b I734i Jii/iwi, in 174;- 

153,9. the Ckstle of Indolence: pnhUihed b Hqr, 
>74l- 

153, 10. Hr. Hftion; Williim Muon (17*4-97}, who 
bccutM Ony'a deroted friend ind biognpher. A TolumiiwiLi po^ 
he ilia compoMd church miuic, and iavented the cckfdn*. Qxt^ 
hoe iden to the Qi^ n d l^tar-Njmpk, pubbhed ihont thii dm 
Id DwUej'i Miice/lanj. 

153, la. Mr. Dodtley'i book: A Calliaitn 1/ Pumi ij 

Seutr^ Hmdi, in Tira Vtlumii, 1748. Comnunlr olU tht 



I53i ^- ^ atate-poem: 0* ikt Pnifai tf Pttci, pr^Md 

bj Addinn in Tki Sfwiaur, No. 51], Oct. 30, I7tS) frritien bj 
Tboniu TIckcU (1686-1740). 

153,17. hiflbailad; Cttia md Lucy, be^B.mnf,"Ol 1,6a- 
Iter fiim'd fw nuideni fair, " ilaa ill Che Ctllaiit*. 

153, 19. H. Green: Matthew Green "of the Cntom 
HouM " (1^9^1717)1 a poet whom Onj connitcndjr admired, 
wrote Tki Grla^,l^l■^,*Xli Tit Splttx, 1737, He wu a chirm- 
int writer of octof^llibic Tene, dealing with homelj thema in > 
DvCchmrk sfiKanMa. OoMC Tbi) letta caDchida wkh a tna- 
taift of one of hii poemi. 
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IS3f **■ "^^^ " School Hiotreaa " : bf WilGun Shen. 
*one{i7i+-63), (aid to b»»e been " written it collefe, 1736 '"; 
fint publbhcd In 1741. An imilition of Spenicr. 

[53, >6. "LondoD ": byjobuna; reprinted Irani the ed. of 



153. 
171*. 



■ Hr. Djer; lohnDyet (<. 1700-175S), lutbor at 
Grmgar Hill and The Aiiisi »f Rant. 

154, 5. Mr. Bramaton; R». Jama BnnutoD (c. 1694- 
I744I vrrote Tic Arl ,f Poliiicb, Tit Man of Taai, etc. 

IS4i 9. Mr. Nugent; Earl Nugent mi giupected of piTing 
Mallet to write hit belt Ode, that addrcBcd Co [William] Pultencf, 
hia lata and obriouilj unaided edbrti being contemptible. Ocne. 

154, II. Mr. Whitehead's: William Wbitehead (1715- 
■5), poet laureate from 17)7 on. 

154, 17. TOUr Epiatle: kc 150, 11, and che note. 

155, II. the besuties: Tii BuMtiii, « Efialt u Mr. 
Eckarib, til PidKUr, written bf Walpale b July, 1746. 

155, 14. Mr. Lowth: pmbablr Robot Lowtb (i7iO'S7), 
profenor of poetry at Oifbrd 1741-50 and in 1777 crested bilhop 
of London. Mr. Ridlej: pnbablgr Glocester Ridley (1701-74), 
fellow of New College, OilcM^, 1714-34, ■ miacellaneoui writer. 
Hr. Rolle: iinidencified{ in tbe jth ed. (1758) at leut, bii 
name ■ not attaiched to anj poem) and tbia ii true alao of Lowth, 
Ridley, and Seward. 

155. 15. the RerereiMl Mr. Brown: ToTey think* tbia 
ii the John Brown { 1715-6(1) wboac Ettimaii if lie JlfeniHri *ti 
Princfia ,f lit riati appeared in 1757; Ke p. 185. He tom- 
mltced nikide; we Gny to Maion, Oct. ;, 1766. Sewkrd : 
T^omaa Sewird (1708-90), a clergyman, editor of Beaumont and 
Fletcher ; of him Coleridge, in hia Laiatu n Siaiiipart, ex- 
claimed, <■ Mr. SewudI Mr. Seward ! you may be, and I tniit yon 
•re, an angel, but yon were an Ml ! " 

155, iS. the sickly Peer : Lord Hemy, in hia E/^itli H 
Mr. Fix/rtm Hamfien Court, ijji. 

iS5i H- Mr. S. Jenjns : bi Aa Bufj « Urnt. Samtm 
Jenyna (1704-87) waa a volummoua but general^ n^er&ld 

155, si. mn Ode : Tt a WaifNj»^. 
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ts6, 7- Lidy Mmrj: Ltij Mwjr Wottler MontifB. 
156, II. SirT. Fitz-0*borne'a Letten: writtui by 

WUiiuii MclniDdi (1710-99) uiil publkhcd in 1741 under the 
pen-mnw of Sir Thomu FiCc-Oibonw. Melmoth wu ■ populir 
tniuliEor of Ciuni ind Pliny. 

156, 16. Edward: Gaiei't EJtmarJ lii. 

157, 13. the Preaident Montesquieu's; MooCeajdea 
(l6g9-i7;5) wu prendcnt of the PiriemenC of Bordeaux from 
I716 tiU 1716. Qaj't critkinn in eyaj wty Muiib the teat of 



ofVolt_.. 

159, +■ Travel! in EsTpt ; fej^. d 'igypu 1 it JV,, 
hii, wticten by the Dannh utnt-tnTeller Fridnilc Ludrig Nordea 
(i7oS-4>). "ptMO in the D»nlih Royal V»vy; tnnalited into 
French partly by [he ludior, pertly, it ii nid, by Dei Rocha in 
Putheuy (Copcnhigeti, 1755, a voluma, folia, 159 pb<o), eml 
into EogLah by Dr. Peter Temptemui (London, 1757, folio). 

159) II. Hr. Birch: Rer. Thoniu Birch (i7o;-66), ■ 
▼dlominiHa indquuy, hiitonui, and Uogripher. Gny refen to lus 
Wmirical yimi «f Nt^aiatitiu tenom iki Cwm if Englimd, 
FrVKi, anJ Brnmiif tsqi~ibif, publithed in 1749, Sro, pp. 
SDT, 519. Care»'( iccount occupta pp. 4i3-;i8. 

t60, %. HftMll'l Ode: Oii frrfvmtd in tkt Stmat 
Hint IK C—iridgr, J<dy m, 174^, ai tit haallaiim tf «n 
Graa Tiima Htllti, Dak if NeacattU, CkaiKilIsr if iki Uni- 
vtrvtj. It wu Kt to made \ij Willkm Bofce, compotei to the 

160, »). a book : A Diinrnait^ m 3 FiUr i. i(), in viiii 
it 11 limn lial lit Inltrfrmuiai if liii Pmuagr . . , tt ii ii prt- 
ftad hy iki Amiar if tii Gnumdi and Kuam if lit Ciriuim 
Riligin [Anthony Collini] h nu prihably iki Stnie if lit Auliiir, 
etc., Std, London, 1750. The book completed the rupture be- 
tween Wilpote, I )Mrti«n of Middleton'i, md Aihton. 

161, II ff. Ot tAwm: " Dinuica do not deMroy ftiendihip ib- 
Mliiteljitfaey only dcMroy it! active eiercite. Still, if the abience be 
pralon i e j , it ii wppoied to work oblirion of the fHendahip itKlf ; 
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whence the njiaf, ' Minf ■ liiaiililiip )■ dbolnd I7 lick of coa* 
Tcne.' " Tma. Wdldon. 

l6a, i- Dr. Middleton : kc the note on 138, ai{ and 
L. Stephen, £j<£/iLi Tinifir » lii Elgilimii Cinitrj. 

163, 16, K good writer: Mr. Gny lUed to ny, dnt pud 
writing not only tequired great puti, but the very best nf thoee 

pun. MlKHl. 

163,19. by Moateaqnleu himself : unmiitilubly by Men- 

tesqujei], ilthough he neither gave ha name to it nor wrote in the 
tint penoa. It wu ■ tmill pamphlet jnibliihed at Genera, " cbei 
BariUot et File," 17J0, and lold at thirty aoua. It wai written id 
■nawer to two lucccnTC aitida in aome journal (October 9th and 
i6th, 1 749). Montenjuieu wu tfaenin accuied of SjHnoiian and 
Dram. One objectioa urged againit Monceaquieu it that in lui 
firK chapCa he nji nothing about original un ! The reply ii ex- 
■edy in the brief concite manner of VEiprii ies Laii. ToYey. 

163, 13. Hiatoire de Cabinet du Roi; Hiiuin nata- 

nlb, ginirelc a fanitnliirt, evtr la JiKrlpdon in CaUntt dm Rti, 
44 TDluma, 4to, 1 749-1 E04. The fiiit part, the jdnt work of 
Bufibn and Daubentoo, waa comj^eted in 15 Tolamei in 1767. 
Daubenlon lupplied the anatomical deacripdoni. Bnffona: Oeocge 
Louij Lecletc, Comte dc Bufibn (1707-88). 

163, 3. TiTKCity of imaBfinAtion: one cannot tfaerefan 
help lainenting that Mr. Gray let hii im^inarion lie dormant k> 
fni|uently, in order to apply hLmflelf to thii very acience. Maaoo. 

i<3,xi. the Abb^Tde MonEon: CharieiAkxandK Mont- 
ton (1690-1770) wu Kcretly em^oyed by Philip V. of Spain in 
17x6 in itudying the meant of tecuring the Fiench crown fijr 
Philip in cue of the death of Loait XV., and helped to bring about 
Kconciliation between Fnnce and Spain in 1717, Hli Mimmrti 
Ji HI ^ifirmra nrgxiacim dm, hi imn it Frtia, J'Sift^i it 
it Pfiagal ie lyij * '73' ^«" publithed at Ij Haye la 1 745- 
S3 in eight •oiumet. 

163,1;. Presld. Henault's : Chada Inn Franfwi He- 
Daull (1615-1770) became in 1710 preiident irf'the fint chanba 
of ioqBCft) of the parliament of Pub. He adiicved lueceai H ■ 
poet ud ■ hiitariin. The Airigi (1744) extended to the death of 
Lovii XIV. W^t edkioai appeared be^n the aothor't death. 
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165, *. Gil Blfts: ■ corned)' by Edvnnl Moore lAicfa *p- 
porcd ba 1751. Tit Ljing Vaitt (■ 741) mi by Ouiidc. 

165,3. TheFineLKdy: Ti, Foul, llMi,,trTii AbJmi 

Fini Ladj {i7;o), ■ poem by Sonne Jenyin, who had written 
Tl- Mtdirn Fini Gialtman in 1746. 

165, 5. Mr. Coventry ; Fnncit CoraiDy (diede. 1759), 
M.A. of Magdalene College, Cambridge, wnxe uionynnudy flu 
Hittiry if Pmfiy til Lklli, ir Tit Ad^mmra If a Lapd^ 
(1751). to him you knew: Henry CorenOy (d. 1751), 
■1*0 of Mi[dalcne (M.A. 1733) ; author of PM/n»a n HyJa- 
f4t, n/aiinj a CnrBtrisiieit viiiA Htntmiui apm lit Snijici rf 

y-/«foV« (1716-44). 

165, 10. Lftdy Vftne : the beaudfiil but notorioai daughter 
of fraacia Hawa, a South Sen dinctorj lived 1713-88 ; nmmEd 
VucDunt Vine, her aecond huibaod, in 1735. In 1751 ibe paid 
Smollett to iatat ha Mtmtirnf 1 Lad} 4/ Quality u chap. Si of 
Pawrini PicUi. 

165, 14. " Gosling Scr^ " ; thU aad the Monody wen 
aAcrward omitted. 

165. Remuki 1 

after comparing choc re 

eoBcludet "that Maton't origbial cocmpoDdcnt n 
Oiay, and potaibly a man of itraw. ' ' I agree with him, bat DOC 
for the leaioni let down in hb note {Laiiri, a. 19], n. 1). Tb« 
nnknowo comipondenr, X, a lepraented at ippnmng the meth- 
od Mtaon hil " talcen of toAxning the rigour of the old [Oreeic] 
dianu," but a< idTwng him to modify the Chonia pain and ai 
propoung a icheme for the alteiatian. Gny, on the other hand, 
while fiiUy aware thai the chorui waa a "clog," eipiHly urged 
the retenrionof the choniaci in £J^d^ (cf 168, 8 IF.^ u the belt 
pirt, which, had the play been changed, would have been loff. I 
am inclined to believe that X wn an imaginary penon ; that there 
were origmally four of the letten (I agree igiin with Mt. Toyey) j 
that Gray read them in mi. (they may hare been Bpecially in- 
tended for hia eye) and that hii commend and quoCitiani refer to 
tfaii mi. draft. Before publication (1751) they were thoroughly te- 
ntd b the light of Oray'i criticism and incteaaed hi number to 
fin. They bear the date " Pemb. HiO. 1751." ThnX'n* 
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bTpatlutkil cannot of come be pnml ; it ii inferred from the 
bck of nuDc* and data, the bet that Oraj apparently oka it for 
gmuol chat X wu invented, and the ^t ttiaC Mawn publobed 
the nauriu m fite Letten instead of tbur aa onginaD)' planned. 
The Letten were aummaiiaed in Til Mmuilj Rcvinu, M*t, 

165, jt. Dear Sir , , . I ftm TOurs : otnitted by Ma- 
MU in the leviBDn of hi> lett en . Mum had prctumabl)' taid: " 1 
meant oolj to puitue the andent method, u &r at it ■■ probable a 
Greek poet, were he alire, would now do, in aider to adapt hin>- 
•elf 10 the geniiu of out time*, and the character of our Tragedy. 
According to diii notion, every thing was to be allowed to modem 
caprice, which nature and Arvtnle could pmaibly diapeoae with." 
" Modem caprice " waa later changed eo "the preaent OitB." 

166, 6. Lore And tendemeM: Maaon bad njd: "A 
ttory waa choaen, in which the Bender rather than the noUe pa^ 



166, ifi. more intrigtie : Maaon had aaid (Letter III) 1 
" Hence It i> [becauie of the lack of rcatnint impoaed on the poet 
by a cboroa], thai acciel inliigua became (aa Mi. Dryden pavdy 
eaDi them) lit hianiiti of air tuJirn Su^i." 

167, 10. the Teriumilitude or the rei^lAritiei : 

Maaon ( end of Letter IJ ) bad wd 1 " In Fiance, the excellence of 
their aeveial poea la chiefly meaaured by tbia atandard (1. >., die 
aitificul or icgulai conatructiDn of the iable]. And amoopl ow 
own writen, if yoo eicept Shakeapore (who indeed ought, for Ida 
other virtua, (0 be exempt from common rulea), you will find, that 
the moat regulai of their compotiiuma u genenlly icckon'd that 
dtf d'amvr, I witneas die jfli /^r Lrvi of Diydeo, the ftMia 
frtitrv'dnlOany, and the yim Sitn of Rowe." SeeTorqr'a 

i<S8, 8. Modem Helpomene; Mawm expunged thii bc- 

ton printing, prob^y lubalituting " theae playoMkeia. " He 
printed thia i " But whatever tbeae Play-roaken may have gim'd 
by rejecting the Chomi, the true Poet hal kit con^denbly by it. 
For be hai loet a gncefiil and natunl naouice to the embelliah- 
n of Pictuicaiiue Deacription, anhlime allegory, and whaterar 
of /an Pttij. Shahwptiar, 
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■^ hid the power of introdocing thu OUuiallj, and, whit it 
C Rnn[c, of jmning it with fmrt Paulun, But I mike 00 doubt, 
re hid a Tragedy of hii fbnn'd on the Greek model, we (hould 
. ia it nuire fici]aeni, if oM noUer, imlanca of hk hi[h Pocticil 
in iDjr nagle compoucioD he bu left ni." 
,, I*. J ~ . . .. ■ 

Tovey, 

169, li. Jane Shore's 
£i«r(, i. 1. 1S1-193. Muoo'i 
Cootndica wa expunged. 

169, 11. the : pethap) referred to Elfrida u Gray read 

k, in mi. i but then it no nluilion conetpondjng to thia bi the cd. 
of 17J4. 

169, 17. Hftffei'a Uerape: Scipone Miilei (1675- 
t/jj) ; hii Mirtfn, Sitt pbqnd June 12, 1713, wu pnUithed M 
Venice in I714 liid "he^ed to enfnnchue Itaiiul tragedy." 

170,6. express poetry: Muonhid remirkcd (Letter V) 
tbtt the Nageomii^ of the chonu from Aiialii and Euhtrvm 

ly inc^Kfcle of beiag in adjunct to Poetry." ToTeyiddi thit the 
OTOT ik ihii view vu demoaitnted in 1761 by Gluck'i Orfn, in 
trhich " the mu^ is ererywbeic nude to mlnBter to chanctetis^ 

171, 3. bishop Bnmet: ffilbert Bumet (1643-1715), 
Uihop of SaHibnij fiom 16S9 on. *' Vet 1 da •olemnly By thit 
(a ibe world, and make myhnmble appeal upon it to the great God 
of tmth, that I tell the truth on all occanoiii, ai fully and freely al 
1 upon my beat inqnicy have been able to find it out." Pre&ce to 
ABiawy ^ Mj Om Thu, I7»j-i4- 

171, 10. ■ mKn here: apparently Chriatopher Smart (17II- 
7 1), the mad poet, whoie fint confinement in Bethlehem Ijoipital 
occuned intfae year 17(1. 

171,1;. Dr.Middleton'B:ieel38,lI,Bndthenote. The 
fint coUectiTe edition of hii worki (except the lifi ,f Gctri) ap- 
peared m 1751, in 4ta. It doea not include chii work, which prob- 
ably remained unpuUiihed. 

171, IT. Or. WaterlEod: aec 145, 3, and the bmc. 
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lys, 11. Tlie second t alio ippareotlj uopuUiibed ^ hit iw 
connection with hit yi„Jic^im of tk, Fra Inquiry inn ikt hS- 
raaduii Ptmri, nUck an Suffmd n km SaiiiiiiJ in tk* 
Cinaia, Ck-re*, Se. , from tit Ohjietini if Dr. DUviiU «i Dr. 

Ciiini, LondoD, lyjt. 

173, II. H» PmsiiMi Hftjest^: Frioirich 11 (171a- 
86), oUkd ■< ibe Grat," third Icing of I^uoia. 

173, 14. History of Crusades: Voltaiie'i Hiutiri iti 

trtiiaaa now fomii cluptenliji. B> Iriii. of hii Euaj mr /'kiumn 
giniraii « lurlti mmariti I'lifritJanaiisni; it origioallj appeared 
10 Li Mtrcuri kiiarijm, September, 1750, to Febnurf, 1751. 

174, 1. Voix da SKg;e et du Peuple: thii wu Vot- 

Eiire ■ Zii vd'x du ugi a du fmpJi i jimtUrdam ckia Li Siuelri 
(Piiil),of wbicliBenceKO(/'e/lai>-(: BMisp-afUt di ut auvru, 
U, No. i6a9)nota fimr edition* publiihed in i7;o. "It binthi," 
ItyiTOTCf, ** at the diidnctioa between ^irinuluultQnporaJ power, 
ruid liGnna that a philoKiphic prince would iboliah celibate vden, 
cDcouiafe religion, but luppiot dogmatic diipatet." It in) prompdjr 
condemned (JiDuaij 15, 1751) by the Roman Church. 

174, 7. the Speculum of Archimedes: » called be- 

Canae of the legend that Aichimedea inrented a burning-ghM that 
act fin to the Roman ihips when irithin bow-ihot of the walL 
Neither Livjr, Plutitch, nor Pol^iHut mention! the K017, A. it 
abo aaid to hare wiinen a treadae, now lott, on the bomii^-^aa. 

17^, 10. de Uaintenon's letters: Fnofoiaed'Aubignc, 

Mii^une de Maiacenon (1635-1719), piJTately martied to LoiiW 
XIV. in 16K4. She became gOTetneai to Madame de Monteapan'a 
•mil in l<S6q. Gray'i view of faeiii now |enetally held. 

, 3ishop Hall's Satires: Jowph HaU (iS74- 
56), bilhop of Norwich ) fail ndrei were written at Emaauet 
O^ege, Cambridge, and lint publiibed in 1 597^8. 

175, 17. Dr. Donae: John Donne (i;73-i6ji),dan of 
St. Paul't. Hia aitirei were rerufied by Pope and puUiabed in 
«735- 

170, II. Lord Radnor's Vagaries: LardRidnor'a bnd- 
acapc gardenh^ waa ridiculed by both Gray and Walpole. The tat- 
ter wrote to Conway, Norember 8, 17;! : " Hare you any Lord 
Aadnn* that planti trt ei to in ter cept hit own proapect, that he suj 
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cut ibem down itdn to mike an ilnndoD?" Lord Ridim lived 
■t Tmclcenbun, nor Strawberry Hill. 

176, t6. Or. Akenside: lee 141, 17, and rht note. Akeii' 
ride wu at thil time writing for and editing Dodiley'i Muanm. 

176, ao.. Dr. Pococke: Riclurd Pococke (1704-65). 
IMiaii of Meath and celebrattd >• a tiaTeler. He riiiled Egfp in 
1737-38. 

176, H' Dlodoma: bic. !., chap. iln. 

177, T. Dr. ShftW'a book : Trmis tr Obarvalitnt Rilarln£ 
M StiirtI Para tf Barhsry and lii Lrvaul, Oxford, 1738, bj 
Tbomat Sliaw (1694-17JI), principal of St. Edmund Hall and 
tUrui proAmx of Greek at Oi&rd ; celebtited u an African 

177, ij. Stropbe uid Antistrophe ; he often nude the 
mmt lenurk Co me in coaTettiiion, wbicli led me to form the Ian 
Ode of Caratucui in iharter ataniai ; But we rruat not imagine 
^It he thought the legulir I^ndaric method without iti ukj 
though, a> he juitly taya, when formed in long tcaniaa, it doe) not 
AlUy aucceed in point of effect on the ear : for there wai nothing 
whiefa be mote (Udiked than that chilo of irregular itanm which 
Cowley Introduced, and liliely called Pindaric ; and which, fi«m 
the extreme facility of execution, produced a number of miienble 
imtticon. Hid the reguhu return of Scmphe, Andatrophe, and 
^>ade no other merit than that of extreme difficulty, it ought on 
thil Tciy account, to be nlucd; becauRWe well know thit "Eily 
writing ia no eaiy reaiUng." It ia ako to be remarked, that Mr. 
Omgrevc, who lint introduced the regular Pindaric form hito the 
Engliab buignage, made ok of the tbon iiaiuu wluch Mt. Gny 
here recommenda. Maton. 

178,6. nine lines emcb mt tlie moat: kc the end of 
the laMnote. 
17S, II. Honsignor Baiardi's book : Ottano Antonio 

Bajardi ((. 1690-c. 1765), irchbiihop of Tyre and >ntii;ii»iin, 
waa employed by the King of Naplea to dcKribe the andquitiea of 
Hercnlaneum. Hli PraJtarii dille antichita di Erclem. Napla, 
1751-J6, ; tohunei, 4(0, wu the mCroduclion to thit work, which 
waa eventually performed by the Hercnlanean Academy. 

I79> 9- Voltalre'a performance: jtn EpiaU f^M-. 
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dl yaltmrt, wfa IBl jtrrivMl at Hu EJtau mar lit ttii af 
Gmrva, in Marck, I'JSS- iraa the Fimch, 4(0. Dodikj. CSL 
Tkt MaitiUy Rtvma, Octoba, 17SJ, pp. itj-sB?. 
iSo, li. hoTcr'd In thy noontide rar : I foHow 

TuTcy in italicuing in tha poem whateitr Ony Riika thnxifh. 

183, 19. Snlly'a Memoirs : Miwuira iu i^u a r^aJu 

^ctaimiui d 'taa, damtaiquu, ftJiiif¥ti, B mililairu, di Htnrj U 
Grand, etc., 4 *oli., folio, 1634 uul 1661. The eccentric ui- 
thor, Muimilien ie Uchune (1560-1641), became Dolu of 
SvU]' io lfio6. WritOB bf hu KCKMno, b]' otdei, M in iMnm to 
himieir, the book wu rewiitten ia 1 74 J ki third panoa imntiT* 
fecm by the Abbi de l'£diiie. 

184, II. M^moires At Monsieur de Ia Porte: 

Picm <le h PoitB ( i6o]-8o), Tilet dc chimbre of Lwin XIV. 
Hii Mim^rti were printed at Genera in 1756, ivitio| tliey iclaia 
to the jein I6l4'66 and aie to be accepted with caodon. 

184, 17- Hftdame Staal : Mirguerire Jeanne Cordier, 
batonea of Stial de Llunaj {16S4-1750). Her Mimnra wen 
publiahcd at Paria in 17;;, 4 «o!)., iiino. 

185, a. Dr. Brown's book : lee the note on 155, I|. 
Mitford notei that the boot "occupied for a time a Tciy lat|B 
ahare of public iltendoo uul applauM { •eieral editiMH were called 
for in the couree of a year, and a tecond Tolome &lk»nd the 
fiiat" 

185, 9. the little wicked book: Tit Or^ntfBvU, bf 

Soame Jenyn. Dr. Johnaon expoaed the abautdjly of thii bade 
by hi) &mou) review in Tit Ultrary Jit^aaint. G«Me. Cf. tbi 
ttote on 155, »4. 

185, it. the chicken: probaUj' TU Btrd. 

I8fi,4. Hevllle:ThoinaaNeTiUe(d. i7li),of Jena Cot- 
lege, C^mbrii^e, published imilitioni of Honee ('75<) "xl of 
JaTeaaland Peniu) [ 1759), and > trantlatian of Vir|il'a Gargiii 
(.767). 

187, iR. the old Scotch bftlUd : aUd Mturia, Child, 

Emgliik endScutiik Ptfm/ar Balladi, ii. 163-75. 

188, 16. this thine: Tki Bard. 

l88,iB. jonr first Choms: mCaraaaaa. OnjrDawdol* 
tridi the ode betinnini " Mooa on Saowdoa calk." 
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King of mounliini, bend tluoe cui 

Seitd Ihj fpiriti, Knd them foaa, 

Now, wbiD Midnight and the Mom 

Meet upon thy froac of mow : 

See, thdr foM ind ebon rod, 

Where the lober utten nod, 

And greet in whiipen nge ind ilow. 
190, S- with emotion : on the dnmi wtuch ached an- 
tioH in Graj, Wilpole writs [to George Montagu, June i, 1759], 
" Ml. Mwn hat poblUhed mother drami called Car*ciani. Then 
■re nme incintitiant poedcil tnoagh, and odet n Greek ■> to 
luTc TBj little meaning. But the whole it hboured, unintereKuig, 
■nd no rooTB reKmbling the muinert of Britoni tbui of the Japan- 
«te,"&c. — JMiK. ten., iii. p. tSJ. Mitford. M[». Tojrnbee readt, 
"of JapaoeK." Wilpole aida, "It ii introduced b]r a jdjnng 
dcgy, for Maaon, in imitiiioa of Gnjr, nill erj sni rtar ell n[ltt 
vrithout the leait proTocacion. " 

The plot of Carstiacm, adapted ftom Muon't argument, k li 
follow) 1 Canctacu, king of the Siluret, baring been defeated bjr 
OMOriua, the Roman prcicct, hie i^uecn Gujderia taken priioner, 
■nd bn ton Arringui (aj it ii tnppoKd) eitber bdng ilain or faanng 
fled, retired with hit only daughter ETclina and took aanctaaiT 
■moag ibe Dniidi in Mona. Oitoriua, after the battle, marched 
Into oorthem Biitain, n the ^ntien of the Brigaatc*. Their 
. queen, Cittiimandua, made with him a truce, one conditioii 
being that ihe ihould help bim lecuie Canclacui to pace the 
triumph of Claudiui at Kome. She pre her tana Elidunn and 
VelHnut ai boataga, to be lent ihemielvel to Rome in caae they 
fiuled to apcute Caractacut. On ibe expedition they were accom- 
fanied by Aulua Didiua and a aufficient Ibrce. The drama open) 
tritb tbeit arrival in tbe lacted grove, a little before midnigbl, 
while the chorut of DruJdf are preparing to admit Caractacut to 
their order. Elidunu, the elder brother, i) toath to betray Caracta- 
Cua j but the Leai honorable Vellinua arguet that it will pve them 
freedom. They ai« lelied at ipiet. VeUinui repixti Chat Quidcria it 
pA with Ctrtbmandu. The Diuidi inaitt on toting tbe ipiet by 
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bcln^Dg them to i trnge monolith which a pore nuui am iwiy bat 

which n Cnitor cinnM miiTe. MaawhilE Arnngui, who wu 
merd;r woimdcd, hi) coHecteii hu bther'i icutcred fared ind now 
coma upon the tcene. He ind Elidunu became allic*, but Vclli' 
nua flea and leiil) the Romani bade to the grore. Amngui, 
bnTelir fighiini, ii Icilleil ; and Canctacui ii captured, though noC 
till after he haa ilain VelBnua. 

191, 7- the Kbfltntct ide« perioaified ; iat. of irsji 

Patience, here, 
Her meek hindi foldcil on her modot bttaat. 
In mute tubraiaion lifta th' idwing ejre, 
Er'n to the atonn that wrecki her. 
193,14. CsractKcns : ed. of 1759, p. l6{ ed. ofllll, 
PP- 97 t. 

197, 4- writlns: U Ode: Maaon had written (Jan. 5) i 
" I (end jvD two odea, one to very uicient that ill the jSoba 
iyra that ever aounded aic mere thinga oTyateTday incompunoa. 
If you have rniinij to trace my imagery, you will find it all hud- 
dled together by Keyiler, in hia ' Anti^uitata Selects Septentrio- 
nilei et CeilicK ' [Hanover, 1718]. The book I do not doubt ii to 
be met with it Cambridge j and if you have not leen It you need 
only read hii aecond chapter, But tell me, may tbia Mrt of imagoy 
be employed ? will io bdng Celtic make it Dniidical F If It will 
not, bum h ; if it will, why Kntch it ad liUnm. . . . Tha 
other Ode ia ai modern at can be wiihcd," etc. 

The lint of theac Odea, which Gny now eridcizea, wtt die 
Dniid'a long on Death [Curaciaciii, ed. of 1 759, pp. 68 S. ; Ma- 
nn'l Wtrki, iSlI, ii. lSJ-55). The lecond wai Maun'a OJt 
It Mr. Jtlifft, printed by Mitford [CemipoKiiiiu ef Gr^ m*d 
Afanii, pp. IM f.) andby Toi-ey (i<;fw(, ii, 8..11). 

198,18. Msltet's Introduction: Paul Henri Mallet 
(173D-1807), b. at Getkeva and profenor of hiitory there, pub- 
lithed in i7;;-6 hii Inuedanleji i T kiatirt in DinttmarlL,fn(ktarj 
to the hiftoiy of Denmark which Frederick V, king of Dennmfc, 
commiaooned him to write. Part of the IntreJueiitn waa tnuwhted 
by Biahop Percy in 1 770 ai Nsrihtrn Antijmtiti. 

199,6. pnre, perapicnoDB, and musical :T 
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tU tt phnted ifter NfUton'i dcKiJpdon of goad poctty U "riaplc, 

•eiuuoul, and pudimite " (Trsclon if EJutatin). 

300, 9. this Eleg7 : Wn'mi in ilu Gardin if a FrlnJ. 

301,1. "A mountAiti how," etc: ToTCf chinkiMt- 

A DHHUitain hoar, the avife peak luinnuiili. 
Gnr object! lo the ominian of the relative ; aee Toreji'a note, 

303, ;. Pelloutier: Maaoo hid adud if Pelioutxi bad 
pohliafaed vol iii. ai bit Hisuirt da Celta (1750). Pellouiier had 
fbUawed CluTcriua (161G) and Keytler in che croi tS ceDftaint 
Celt and Tcunm. 

303, IJ. EICET I: ^° ' ^o"f Nttltmtm Lt»vh[ lit Unl- 
vtratj. Addnaed to Lord John CaTindiih, in 175]. 

303, ij. "choir": iittoa tftiiei f Bin. 

303, 10. ■' Fervid ": cf. 234, 17, and the note. 

303, ;. EUkT II: f^rimn Ik the Garin ^ a Triad, 
I75S. In the Id cd. of the Elegia, 176}, thit mi £lcar II | ttk 
oow No. III. 

303, >3- 'B1«S7 III: '^ '*' ^'^* '/ * ^^Jt 17^! o> 
Ldy Cmentrj. Second ed., Degy III ; now No. V. 

305, 13. Affia: by John Home (i7i»-i8og) j it ma played 
>t Dnuy Lane Fih. 11, 1758, Girrick playing a lading part, 
Dtnglm bad appeared in Edinbiugh Dec. 14, 1 756, and in Loodoa 
March 14, 1757. 

305, li. the Uiacellanj: cf. Gray'* prnioDi oitiuaii, 
153 £ 

306, ]. Dr. Swift: Hianj rf ihi Laa Fiur Ytan ^ lit 
i^ui», puMiahedby Charlei Lucu, H.D., 1758. 

306, 5. M. de Tore;: Jean Baptiate Colbert, Mu^ de 
Torey (i66s-i746^, aecretiuy of Mite under Lonia XIV. Kb 
UimUra were pnUiiliBd hi 17J6 and an £n| 



r Freret : Nicholu Freret (1688-1749), 

-M bold L'kiaarc di I'trigini da Franjint 
d for tliree month) in the Baidlle. Hii 
rib 1796-99 in twenty Toliunea, 
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308, 9. Ho^ect; Qny allnda to the two idditinul raluma 
to DodiltT'i Ctlluiim tf Ftemi vhich cune out in the fax 
I7jt, uid contimed ha two Oda, ind khui Pocnu bf Muoa, 
Shcutone, Akeiuide, &c. frotn Mtttiird, who addi, quodng Ironi 
NoitDn Nkholli, that Onjr diilikcd Akenude, ind in gencnt ill 
pectiT in btanlc terte, acept Milloii. 

308, II. the tragic poet: perhapt Arthur Murphy (lyv 
itos), luthar of Tlu Orfim tf Ciina, who quarrelEd wi^ Oir- 
lick orer thii phy, S« Oiniek'i Privau CortafmJiiui.ltjl, 
1. pp. m IF., 81 if. 

308,15. Dr. Stnkalef'i: WiUiim Stukdey {tSlf- 
1765), phjiilciui, cIcTfynun, and anclqiuryf loiiietiinef called " the 
Arch-Druid." He wrote moch on Stonehengc. Sunlil'^ anJ 
Almrj appealed in 1 740. 

aio, 3. the Greek Sophist: Hegnai the Cyrenak, 
nkknamed, from hia encanninnent to luicide, Peinthanitae ; c£ 
Ocero, Tate. Diif., i. uiiT. Totcj. 

311, 4. William P»ljr»Te:f. 1735-1799, of Ponbrolui 
Cfdlege ; liecaine LL.B. in 176a. He woi in Scotland at thia 
time. Cf. ToTcy'l noK, Limr,, ii. 49 f. 

3ia, H. yonf aecoad packet; eootiined the practically 
completed Cartutaeut^ except ue ode, " Hark, heard ye not yoo 
fiMaCeia dread ? " Torey. 

314, 10. the six last lines: they are addresed to the 
hup w the minitrel Camber : 

Sublime upon the bomiUi'd prow. 
He bwl thy manly model to Bow ; 
Britain heud llie decant bold, 

She flung her white amu o'er the tea ; 
Proud in her leaiy botom to enfold [ed, 1759 unliiid] 
The fteijht of hamon J. 
314, 10. th« foor last lines: tfacac read in the edition of 
17591 

Ditmal notel, and aniwer'd loon 

What dme the wolf doth bay the trwnhllDt mMMi, 
And d)in the bleatinf thtoog. 
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St4t *?• "The Fairr Pmkj": thccd. c/ 1759 radii 

Fincy, the fiUiT, witb thee oune. 
tiSi J- "Be*t on," etc.: ed. of 17591 

Pana thro' the pathlea dout of the lir, 
"Hi DM the flight of her. 

315, t]. Dr. Loiie: Rogn Long (1680-1770), the cele- 
hnted utninomer ; hecure muter of Pembroke Hill, Cambridge, 
in 1733, Had Lowndcaa professor of uQtmomj and geometry ixt 
1750. See the Introduction, p. mviii. 

316, J- Cleone; bjrDodsleji acted it Co>cnt Oirdeii Dec. 
ft, 1758- Oinick hid condemned Jt ai '^ cruel, bloody, and un- 
natonl." It nn uiteen nighD. 

316, t. Merope ; > tnnilatwn bf Auoa Hill (^titS-iyS") 
of Vohilre; fint acted in 1749. 

316, 9. The Guardiui: adapted by Oarrick from Figui'i 
Fnfil/i. 

316, >o. Ci>CcIii'B:0>DaechiDoCacchi(be((>rc 1710-C.1804)) 
Ered in EogUoil 1757-71 ind compoacd there eleven operu, ac- 

3l6, II. the Ctths: n On ritmudiiu u the dde (^ an 
opera compond by Cocchi, produced at the Klng'i Tlieatre in 
1759, and Bid by Dt, Bumey to be the beat of Cocchi'i ptoduc- 
doni during hit nndence bi England. Micford. 

ait, 14. II. 1. — These ue, etc.: a criddnn of th* 
letbed ode beginning, " Hail, thou harp of Phrygian ^me \ ** 
Tbii ciMcUm, extending t»ht u ixtniihn, 317, J, wu printed by 
Mitlbrd u I part erf' Gray'l letter dated Dec. 19, 1 756, while the 
dMiileil criticisms beginning "I liked the opening" were ap- 
ptnded to the tame Inter. Mitfbrd wa> followed by Gdbk and 
Torey, in vol. i. To»ey, however, afterward righdj concluded 
(aee Lttnri, a. 61, a. 3,^3, n. t, £5, n. 1, 70,0. i) that these 
criticismi belong hete. Tovey's Letter cun, it will be obaerred, 
b the end of hit No. ciiiti (i. 317), set off ind redated j but he 
doe* not reprint ttke matter that went with k. mj bTolita 
tS : the poet is tpcuking of Inmatioa | td. at 1 7J9 1 
High her port ) hct nnng haad 
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Albeit 



$o[cd. ill I, Lo], when Tlmc'i pktnr'd bud 

In hua Kthereal jlide mloog; 

O naik the tnndcoiy throng; 
Now tiaj diizlc, now tkej £e, 

ImtanC tbcf flit ftom ligfat to ihadc, 
* Mirk the blur fomu of liint fiiluiit)', 

O nurk tfacm ere they hde. 

XI7, I. toat-ensembles: Mnon had wiitttn,in tbeltttEr 
put M NmembeT, 1758: *'I irill itttcmpta new Madoi'i wa| to 

pleut fou, but, in myowo mind, I would not hire him dng there 

■t ill on iccount of the ma nambh, for he nogi all the MCond 

Ode, and ibo all the tiiuttb, ao I am aliaid he will be hoanc." 

ai7, fi. bluik : Mawn changed it to ncrii. l'^ 

317,17. "trickling; runlet "; thb waa cot mt. 

318, 1. " phlloBopA7 ": ed. of 1759 ! 
On the left 

Raide the Sa^ ikill'il in NaCnre't loret 
The changeful unJTene, it'i Bamben, pvwen^ 
Studioui they meuure, nve when incdititioo 
Gire place to holy ritia : etc. 

218, i«. Cxiar uid Fate; ed. of 1759 1 

Ccaar and Fate demand him at your handi. 

218, 29. " modeat monndg ": Torey thinki mnnii b a 
mkprint for imnJi, Muon changed it to *' the lerel coune of 
light and juatice. ' ' 

219, 14. this ceremanjr: in the ed. of 1759 tbc Sornt 
chonn aajpii 

Qrcle, toni, chia holy ground j 

Circle clcae, in triple rowj 

And, if maik'd in vapon dicar, 

Any eaitb-bom Spirit date 

To borer roand chii aacred apace, 

H*Kc with light ipelli the muik)' Gm id ehac*. 

Lift your booghi c^ remin blue, 
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JXft Ln cold Si 

And dub the moiKon chute, ud el 
O'er the (nniDd, and duough the air 
Now the place it poTf'd Mni pure. 

It then ukl if the tteen ue read]' for the ncrifice. 

310, 2e, axke : a newt « Hard; a comman word in Dorthem 

England, cf. Wright, Et,. Dial. Diet. 

319, aj. " Gender d by," etc : ed. of 1759 1 

And the potent idder-ttaDe, 
Gcnder'd 'fbre th' uitunual moon } 
330, s. an old Britiih Euicy: that the addcMCone, or 
dnud'l en (■ bead of gliM uMd u a charm) wa> produced " bjr 
malca joining their headi together and bunng, which foimi a kind 
of butUc like a ring about the head of one of them, wliicb the 
mt bf continitai hiMng blow on till it comet oIT at the (ait, when 
it immetfiateljr hardena and roemhla a gtaa nog, ' ' See Brand- 
Hailin, Fait- aid FnHltri, i. 194 f. 

230, >]. Its nodding waJla, etc: Maaoa accepted the 
lino eicqit ttui one. 
330, 16. "pestilent glare": ed. of 1759 i 
. . . and Heav'n, who tade thcM warrior oaki 
Lift tfadi green ahieldi again! the fieij aun, 
To fene* theii luljecl fdain, did mean, that 1 
Should, with u firm an aim, protect my people, 
Agamal die pealilent glare of Rome'l amIutlDn. 

S3t, I. "I know it, rer'rend Fftthen": ad. af 
I7S9! 

I know it, rererend iatben 1 

"n heav'n'a Ugh wiU, that thcae poor aged eje* 

Shan ncTcr mote behold that nrtnoua woman. 

To whom mjr jrouth waa conaiant, *twaa heav'n*! wUl 

To cake her from me at that reiy hour, 

When ben het kre might aootbe me ; that black hour. 
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Hid rixmm'd lO Rome iritb ibcir fino plialliai ■ jo, 
For nine whok fait, mjF tncndi, I knelf led 
Tbe nliuir Teteniu, oft to vicloi;, 
NcTB- 'dll tbea to ihune. 

xas, i6. Hinsotti: R^w* Vilcoiiiii Minfsnl (t7*>- 

tlo7), born it Nipla, nag with grat tuceoi in muj Eiirapciii 
caidlidi. Cf. Lrtliri, cd. ToTcy, L 197, n. 4. 

saa, it. Metutasio: Pietn BouvaKon Hecutdo 
{169S— I7ll)« 1 iLofnui, opedilLj bmed m 1 L]rtic poet. 

333, 14. harCB : TovcT uepecti thu Gnf pmmed oo i«ri. 

333, li. Honej: cf. Ony'i letter to Whartoo, Jsne J, 
1748- 

334. 10. the end of the icene; ad. of 17J9, pp. 46- 
4J ( ed. of llll, pp. 119-31. 

334.11. "Thon, gaJlMit twy" ; chugcd by Hmob to 

" Thoo beM of brother!."' 

334, 17. " Fervid " : Tony nota thU Sbake^eue doc* Dot 
ne the word, but Millon gtc* it twice ]P, L., t. 301, m. 114], 
Pope doa not ue the word. Cf. 303, 10- 

335, 3. the joint criticism: by Dr. WulFBitoii, owaer 
of EMor Pirk, iiut Mr Hurd, who wu frequently thetc 

335, 11. the choruB of the rocldng-itone; the ode 

bepDBing, "Thou Spirit pute, chit ipreid'M noieen," td. of 17J9, 
pp. 40 f., MiKfi, fforii, iSii, u. Ill fF. 

336, 14. Whitehod's two Odea: Oiifir ailU^atj'i 

BtrtiJay ind OiU fir lie New rear, 1759. 

338,4. FfOlBBardiToTcyhereremlndi luof Sunte-Beare'i 
comment on Frdairt {Cauuriti i* I*h£, 'a. 63-9i, October 14, 
31, 1S53), io which (p. 74) he quota diil letter of Gny, utd 
■ddai "Comblcn cell lemUe plui Tniencon l«*quE I'dd pMtawt 
un de cet boui Frcnwirt nuDutcriu comme en poeide notre 
gnnde Kbliotheque [Nidonale] et comme I'ADgletErre m I aiu 
doutc iii*d, tout oeait de vignette* du tempi, ■dnunblement 

chdjoc pi[e le teste et le Jilc parler lux yeox, i*ec une cntiiR et 
fidele repre*efiQitioa de* viUct et chiteiux, del c^rtowfue*, de* 
mtfcti, da combia mr terre et tut mer, da cottuma, Tctcmentl et 
umDiei 1 Toata ca choea y iimt peiota comme d'hiet ; li poiae 
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asti, ij- tbc sncceedlng centarj: <be fiftienth. jaa 

Frawul liradc. lijf-t. H'oi bk Chroakle endi at 1400. 

238, !(• KIhE Arthur : tuppoted to lure lived in [he fourth 
mi fifth cmtwia. Hb Koty becunc cclcbnted through the &bu- 
la<N account in Gcafiro'ofMoiiinouth'iAiueridr^nK Briunmti 
(c. It]9), which Ibmieii in put the ultioute tource of the French 
ranHOCen of the twelfth, thJiteenth, uul ftiuReentb centuriei. & 
ThomM Milory'i nmiance L< Afiru d' Arthur (146;, ptmcnl by 
CutDn in 14S5) wu compiled uid tnnilited mm Enflidi and 
Fnnch MMRo. Sir Triitram: it fint tbc hen eS u mde- 
peadeat Icfeod, but Teiy arly M»oci»t ed widi Arthur. The atory 
of Arthur ukd Ounevere wu probablji influenced bj' that of Tiie- 
tnm. See Malocr, hooka nU., x. 

aaS, 17. ArehbishopTarpin: diedr. goo; flgunduoiM 

of the peen of Chwtnnegne ; hii nunc wu connected with tbc 
twelfth-century hilf-tefenduy chronicle which recounted Chirle- 
mitne'i eiprditiont to Spain, includinf the tieaton of GaneloD 
and the battle of Roncetnllo^ 

3aS, 11. the four Iriih kiu;!: bk. iv., cbap. 64. 
3j8, 14- who iafonned FrolMard: bk. iv., chap. is. 
339, ). apecimeiM of Eras poetry; trandationi from 

the Gaelic by the Dotonou Jamet Macpbetwo (1736-96). At 
Mofiat in the prerioui autumn he had ihown aixteen ^ece* to 
John Home and Dr. Aleiander Carlyle. Two of theae, apparentl)', 
were tent by ^ Darid Dalrymple to Horace Walpole in Jannary, 
1760, and pawd on by Walpole to Gray. Macphenon 1 F'^- 
mima tfjiniem Ptttfy ChUimJ in lit HigUaKiU appeared in ^aly. 
On the promt itate irf the Teied Ooianic qiicMian, Ke the tDXia- 
duclion to P. ChriUtan') OaUn, iardi in IIP aicli, Puk, ijdj. 
339, 13. Hardycanute : piinted by PeRy, Rtiijuti i/Ar' 
tiint EKgliih Pttirj, ed. Schr6*t, i. 318-338, 991-994. Ac 
cording to Percy, written by S&i ]<Aln Bruce of KlnnM. Firat 
pnUiahed U Edinburgh in 1719. 

330, 3. the K. of Pmaila'a poetry ; (Emru Ja fUl- 
aayli air Stiu Stuti, Potidaiii [Paria], Januaiy, 1760, an uma- 
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ttmriicd cdidoB piddbhcd (b]r whom W not known) Id mikc tnobls 
bctwcsn Frederick mi hit uncle Oeocfc III. of En^ind, thai hk 
tOj. Cf. Wa)pale'l lettB to Muin, Miy 7, t7to. 

230, 5. Uw KDin of Voltklre: Gnjr retained thii pnjn- 
dke; he wrote to Wilpole, Much 17, 1771-. "HemuMhitei 
Tery food Nonueh thlt urn digcM the Cramii rmcu t^ VolCin. 
Atheimi it ■ eile dUh, though ill the coolu of Fnoce comUae to 
nuke new wicci Co it. Ai to the Sonl, perbi|« thejrhiTe none on 
the CMUliMnt J but I do think we hiTc nich thinp in Enflud. 
SUuapore, lot eumple, I beUere h*d terenl to bii own ihire. 
Ai to die Jewi (though thej do not cnc pork) I like than b»- 
<aii*c thejr »n belter chiiMiuu tbui Voluin. ' ' 

330, 6. Crunbe recocta: ef. OcckUt mbena emAe 1*- 
pclili nu^Knt. Jnr., nL 154. Toi^. 

330, 1. Triatrun Shudy: Tab. 1. ud il. ippeued Ju- 

nuj I, 17(0. 

231, I. Uaswaa: Maon't monodf OB Pope, written in 
1744 ud pibliibed in 1747) Ottj hadjuM re*iKd it. 

331, lo. a. bloodjr s&tlre: Tvt OJa, to OUcmitf ui4 
OUi^on, by Oeorgi Colmia the elder (1731-94) end RobeM 
Llo]rd ( 1 73 ]-44), written to ridicule Gny ud Mmoo tetpecdTC^. 
AccoriUng to Joeeph Waiton thej afterwird repented of the Htire. 
Cr. Bonn^'t 7>«n»i>, ed. Hill, ii. 334 t. 

331, II. Mr. PotUng^r; Richard Pattinpr, who in 1754 
becanie under-Mcretary of tttte. 

333, II- Ur. Etmis; Enn EvaiH ('731-I9), who la 
17(4 puUiihed Shk Stttimtiu ^ lit Ptttry ^ iht jtiuiiKi ffiUk 
Bariif it btchided the Lilln diacnine Di itrA JimrUIH wUch 
Qnj nw in muDKripC 

335,1. M. D'Alembert; Jean k Roadd'Alenbe(t(i7i7- 
Ij), one of the gmtot fignra ia dghteentb-centtUT Fiance ; he 
ceptdallf diidngDilbed hiniaelf bi mathematki and phlloeiiphj'. 
With DiderM he wuenpied Awn 1751 till 175S In etOtliif iIm 
Enejtl^iJit. 

335, 3- bU Elements: 6limna Ji fUl—pkU, 
^35, f - 
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D'Aterobert hiii expreaed the wkh thit conKdjr nigbt be tolaiud 
bj the OoKTin elagj, wlule he pniaed thdr cmnpluy monll ind 
periect SocinunWm. Rooaeiii'i letler rebuked D'Alembot for 
pniiing the cLei^ to the injuiy of thdi lepuEaikiii, ind denouDccd 

335,7- " DlBcotirMi on Elocntloa": Rifitiim ur 

I 'iltcuihr irtuh-i, a or It Bjii tw pnirtl, in hii Milai^i Jt lii- 
ttrmari, d'kiiuin, tiJtfUlmpiii, Ammrdam, 1767, ii. ] 14-56. 

335, *■ "Liberty of Music": Di la hUni di la w>- 

i^w, ito a reply to RouMeia j in the Milawgu, it. 3I 1-461. 

336, 7. while rocking wioda: II Finitrta,\. iiA. 
336, 14- hu described It glorionsty; I tgne with 

Tok; that Onj prabaUy had In nund 11. 191-94. 

336, II. "ThewAves are tnmbliag:," etc.; usee pnb- 

Oibcd in ■ note to "Crania," Oman, vol. i Totct. 

338, 3. a letter from Mr. Dcrld Home: printed in 

Tit Enrtpian lH^aminr, March, 17>4, *. 317. 

340, 10. the ntiTe of York Minster: now dated 1191- 

IJ14 ; F. Bond, GaiU jirikittciMT-i m Englmd, p. 657. 

340, II. the choir: Bond dateat. 1380-1. 1400. 

340,1;. Th« Lady Cbspel:bepm n 1311. 

341, I. the Chapsl of Bishop West; Bond, p. 643, 
data 1514. 

343, 1- Lady M. C: Ladf Ma^y Cohe, dtDthter tit die 
Duke of Ariyll, who married Viacount Coke in 1747 ) became 
known for her euentridtiei. 

343, 13. lig;htllIllK: Maaon changed it to /iirfrf. The Prince 
of Wilea hid written h^ittiu. 

343, ti. this lln*: Tonr thnareatofai 

That led her hence ( riuugh aoon, the Kepa were ahxr, 
Mmob leriaed it thai : 

That led hci lunce, though aoon, hj itepa ao (low. 
343, 13- *. leas metaphorioU line; II. 73-76 nowrad 
(ided., 17S]h 

YcC irill I pniae you, trljlen n ^ an. 

More dun thow Preachna of 70U1 iiT'rite creed, 
Who proudly awell [he hnien thnU of War, 
Who Arm the Phalanx, Ud the bettte bleed g 
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dut h, wdiOe duUow pcnooi ind nl&n ((. {., Fndrick tb* 
Cku) both ^Bf moBtiralkt, the bntcr ire ttu more ttprehtawble. 

343, 15. a gOCKl line: it nov nidii 

Tlw breoe of blJH, thu fiU> your dllwn nil. 

344, 14. " Tnith ne'er can SMlCtify " : the lUan now 

And whr must murder' il myriadi laae tbeit aD, 

(If life be all), wh)r daolidon lour, 
With brnkfa'd tromi, on tbii aUrigtiUd bdl, 

Tblt tbou may's flame the meteor of in boiu F 



345, 11. Ammdis de Gaul: mentioned b 1379 a« a bo^ 
mucbread in Spain; inunenacly popular on the Continent in the 1 5th 
and lithcenturUt. Pnbahly originated in Spain, thongh khbc defend 
rhe daimi of France. Gray preaumably read it in French. Southej, 
who tnndiced It inm Engliah ^m (he Spaiuth, aKiibcd it to Vmco 
Lobdra, a Poctogucve knight who died in 1403. 

345, 14. mistake hisown taleats: Mitferd bereqnoiea 

Laodor, Dt tultm Laiim urmmi, p. 197; " Rtii^e nee in Mn- 
tentiia ipae niavLts eat (qui panim profecto prvter iiiaTJtatein hibet) 
Incratea, Dec in verbia Nbetiar aol ampliori) in dicendo digoitaln 
Plato, nee Sophioniaci liliut melior aophiiti. Nemo animi aHectni 
profiindiut introapeiir, dellcatiui tctipt, Mleniiii ei^icatii. OAum 
vero bominam quo* iminccroa Graint aut praToi eiiitimahat, aut 
nligionii Cfatioianonirn injmicot, Ciantvemni egit et ptxepa jadi- 
cium." For the different effect which the hook had upon Kant and 
othen, aee Lord Motley'a Rnuta*, id ed., ii. Jt-J]. 

346,1. Elist: I man of great reputation and ibilidct; peHbnned 
at the opera in London T7G0 and 1761. A great finger and emi- 
nent ictot. See Bumey'i ffii»i7 e/" AAric, iT. 473 f. Miltbird. 

346, M. The Mattei: Colomba Mactei; ahe " waa both 
a charming ainger and a apirited and intelligent actrcn." Bnmey, 
i*.4G4f. In 1 759 ihe won diitinctioa in Coccbl'i Cin rimi«riirN. 

346, *>. the Paganina: Signon Papnini, whoaangwith 
lier huliuid in II miJt iiiU Itma \ the alia, aajn Buimy, ■< n- 
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cdlmc in thenudra, by die captindnt mtaiwt in wUeh A^ woi 
nog *Dd Kted bjr the Piguini, became doubljr interctdng." 

246, il. the Spiletta.: ifac putof Spilena ia Cocchi'i GH 
mmatd gilni, okcn if the etdett iiHer of the Giorduil funU]' with 
•uchik^thatitgantheiumetothe compinjr. Bumey,!*. 365,11., 
year lysj- 

347,]. Ur. Richardson: probably JouthinRJehardBn til* 
younger (l694,-I77l), ton of the painter (of the tame name, 
1665-174;) to whom Gray nt about 1739 for the porlnut sow in 
the FitiwUUam MuKum. 

348.5. Hollar: WeDce*liu>Hollar(i6o7-77),i Bohemian 
engraver brought to England by the Earl of Arundel ; appwiited by 
Clkarlei IL *' Mia Majes^^i deilgner." He produced over 1700 

34S, £■ Ur. Halfpenajr: William Halfpenny, a London 
ircbitecl, had juM pubKuied ■ irork on Uiiful ArrAiitauri. 

349.6. his newplaj: Whitehead') &Atw//vi>i>^j wu 
acted at Dtniy Lane Feb. la, 1761. 

349, 10. "EI«S7 «s*ii>st Friendship": the poem 
On FriinJtiipy mrimn jieul /JJ/ ; die Kntiment to which Ony 
Dieted being doubtlen that friendihipt may die frixn nttuial cauaea 
for which neither person ig to be greatly blamed ] 11. 7 J ff. Ac- 
cording to MaatHi, Gray "diaapproTed of the geneiai aentiment 
which it conTcyed^ for he aid it would fumiah the tmfeeling aod 
capriciout with apologiel for theii defect!, and that it ought to be 
CDlilled j1 Satir4 lit FrienJiiip." 

349, 17- a, very aerious compliment: tbepraiae of Ony 
oceun in Uoyd'i " Epiitle to Churchill " — 

What muae like Gray'a ihall pleaaing, pen^TC, flow. 

Attempered iwcetly to the tuatic woe ; 

Or who like him ahall sweep the Theban lyre. 

And, ai hi> matter, pour forth thoughti of fire f Mitfotd. 

350, 7. Dr. Lowtb's Grammar: Robert Lowth'i Start 
ImriJudhn u Bng/iii Grammar (1761) waa much oacd and influ- 
enced Lindley Mumy. Cf. the note on 155, 14. 

350,11. the bishop: Warburton, l^op of Qtouceater. 

251, 15. the chapel of St. Sepulchre: origtoally "a 
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«*ttif chipd fimikdcd Is tbe nth ceaCiny and defeated to St. 
M«T uuj (be Hoi)' Angeli, bal gcncnll]' ciUcd St. Scpulehic'i 
chipd, protaUjr becmw the Euter-Sepulchie of che minilcr fbond 
> teminrwyhoiBc in it." Qaoui feomJtmetRiiae't Tiri,ilfj, 
f, ijl, wbkh Me furtba. A cut of it ii pyen in Dnke'i and 
Bnma'i hiitoiia of Yorlt. 

351, t6. Archbishop Ro£«r: Ropr of Pont rSTe^ac, 
ucbbiihap of York, d. 11(1. 

254, 4. a rude drsneht: the txtamj of Onft dnwing 
hai been queitioned ; we Mitford'i note, Omu^^EnH j^ Gny 
tuiMtun, id ed, p. 5iS. 

355i 7- Johnnjr Lndlam: then were two penam well 
known in litEntun and idence, the Rev. WiUiun and the Re*. 
Thooui Lodlam, both Fellows of S(. John'i College- Williun wu 
M.A. 1741, and died 1788; Thonuu wu M.A. 17J1, and 
died itii. . . . Mj'triend Mr. Nicholi afreawith meln ihinkint 
that one of theae brothen wat alluded to : the JimUiat name Johnn j 
bdnf pTcn to him ftom hia naideoce at St. John'i Collete. 

S55> '9- ^^* IndindoKl Chmpel : "The chapel wat re- 
MMed, if not rebuilt, b)' Atchbiahop Thxaairf, and waa lanored at 
the Refbnnaoon." Raine, 

35S> *5- tb< aonth tnuiiept: dacca Irom iijo-f. iH'i 
the north Danaept datea irom 1141—60. 

35O, 9. the chapter-house ; ooc eaaly dated) Bond pan it 

c. 1300, but thinki it may belon| to tbe precedlut period. 

357,1. Roger'aowntombtcf. Mumy'i YorkahinHn/- 
tui, 1867, p. 3a ) A. ClnCtoo-Brock, Tkt CalkiJral Chmrtk if 
IVi, London, 1901, p. 115. 

257, 17' Hr. Howe: William Taylor Howe, of Staodan 
Place, near Ongar, End, an hononiy Fellovr of Pembroke Col- 
lege. Mitiotd. 

357, II. Connt Algarotti's; Count Francoco Algantd 
(t7ii-(4), a learned dilettante, who eorreiponded on matten of 
taate with Frederick the Great, with Vollain, and with Auguwualll., 
king of Poland. Gone. Cf. Carlyle, FniUrlik, iii. 317. 

359, 3- ^fflile: publlahed in lyfix 

200, il. one Prince in Enrope: Frederick che OnU| 
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cf. Cirtjrle'i Uf; EH. SI7. On Alfuatd'i nhtlofiiwith Fmkikk, 
cf. tb« tune, T. }I9, %iti. 

atl, a. Cocchi; the fim oT Cocchi't producdana nKD- 
tioaed b]r Bumcr, Uititry tf IUmhi, n. 465, u pmilHccd in Eii(- 
lukd, it G/( ammnri ftlui, i. 1755. 

263, 14. Iniro 1ones;l]ndi573-i65ii deniDcdthcbui- 
quMiiit-hillof Wbi[Jiill,tbe%adeof St. I^iul'i, die Vbyvdtai' 
CeUc|E, elc. I the chkf uchitect of hu tiinc. 

365,1. ConntAlKarotti'sbookltthieeniulIInidMica 
PAIolioi, the Open, uothe French Academj fbr FjuaCert in Italji 
tbtj hire bcea ana collected id the L^honi edition of hii wocki. 

a6S> "■ the JeaniU' LettMa: Ltttra iJifimui n nri- 

outi, iiriai Ju miiaeia Itrangim far fmlfiia miainmra it U 
Ctmf^xH Jt yimi, P»ia, lyaj-T J. A putiii truulitun b; Lock- 
mu, Tmih 1/ lit Jti^ii i„u y,ri«u Ptn, */ lit fftrld, 
appeucd la London ia 1743, in 1 toII' 

365, II. Chambers's little discourse: jI Tnenit <f 
Ovil ArtUixmri, 1759, bf Si WiUiun Chunlxn (1716-96). 
He hid iwokncM fot Chinttt architecture; MC bii work in Ke« 

^7i 7' TOOr Sonnet; Senna » lii Earl tf Ht/dmiiu, 
beginning, " D'Aicy, to thee, white' er cf hippa Tein"j pfc&Md 
to the &M volume of Muon'i Iftrlti, md printed by Mitfccd, 
Cimift*dtnti tf Graja<id Mautt, pp. 310 f. 

367,19. Ml mass of Perg:ole>i; onGraji'i madol Ebniy 
tea the opening dupter of Heniy E. Krehlneri Miaii ami Mat- 
Ktr, iw til Oawcal Ptritd, id ed., New Yorit, 1898. 

369, 17. the Epigntm: " I poaen Krenl of Muon'i po- 
litical and penonii epignmi, which Wilpole wed to imerl for him 
in Tit Eviiiim[ Pta, but do not [ecofniie the one here alluded to. 
Thine igiinit the King ire written in the iHItenM feelint of per- 
KMul inimootT. ' ' Milfbrd. 

a69, >]. Mr. ChnrcbUl: Charla Churchm died No*. 4, 
1764. 

370, 7' Ur. Lwig;hon)e'a: John UngboriK [i73!^9) 
miitthii time cunte and lecnireritSt John'i, CIcfkrawelL He 
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273, 6. Reaaseau's Letters: Xcnm icHui it Ummupu, 
17*4. 

374, {. lit ModelM : Miuon idili the fbllowing (I print hit 
own wonfa in iolki) i H^kn »r A^ktr vat ilmulf h Iltly, it 
arJicd nilt muti auntin lit iifftmi manari tf tkt tU waairi. 
Ifmd a ptftr viriatn lii (nil h viiti it ktt m Juva miral 
aiJKti propir ftr fanlint, vikuk ki kad tireir utm ixit*ltJ,anJ 
km t^Uiki luHu i,f diftriBi memn !• tact fliei, n iktvi nkiek 
tf liar ftncifi ki ikiugkl vrnld iavi btn men preptr It mat tr. 
J( / litJit BM Ikat till faptr mill it an aatflatlt prtuat H lit 
XtjmtiJia and ifiat •/ tii ap, I tkall km hurt h. 
' Ad Altir t^ece. — GuMo. 

The tuf, ■ Heaven 1 in the middle, ■[ ■ diRiace, the fttn- ' 
Etcnio indiKiDctly teen, and loM, u it were, in tli»y. On ettha 
haod, Anfeli of all degreei in atticudei of idon1»n ind wonder. 
A liltli lower, »Bi nut the eye, nppwted on the wing* of Senpbi, 
Cliriit (the principal figure ) with an air of cahn and Mreoe majatf, 
hii hind extended, aa comn»Ddin| the elementi to their Krenl 
plact* I near hint in Angel of niperior nnk bearing the goMea 
campUKi (thiC Milton deKribei)) beneidi the Chioi, like 1 duk 
ind turbvknt ocein, onlj' illiunkiid bji the Spbit, who ii broofing 



A BmH Rcture. - 
Eve oewlf cieited, admiring her own thadow In the like. 
Tit/amtf. fma, ,/ tU, mautr, nnv In lit f«uti<m ^ » 
WtWam HamllUK, prtvu iwvi judjdnujy Mr.' Grajfxii mfm 
Ut ptndlfir tit ixtcuHtn tflkit ciarming intJKt. 
Another, — Domcnichlno. 
Medea in 1 penBTe poature, wirh rerengi ind nutemit iSecdoo 
MriTing in her viuge j her two children at piay, ipoithit wkh OM 
' le aide ■ buit of Juan, to which tkij 
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A Rccate. — StlTator Roa. 

Mae— ind the SybQ tacrifidng tc P1iiK> by torch light in th* 
wood, the uuanti in ■ ^ght. The Day begiiining to bieik, to u 
dimly to ihew the mouth of the cavern. 

SigUmoniii with the bort of GuBcirdo befiire her. I hive Ken 
■ tnaU print on thi) (ubjecl, where the ei|Bi«ion k idnunble, did 
to be gnien from i jnctore oTCotregiio. 

A/urtaarJi, vjkin he had Ken tht iriginel in til ptaaatn •/ 
lit Uu Sir Lab Siiaut, hi aiiaayi ixpriuid the higkia admiralim 
*f iti thtagh vie ue, ty hit here ghiing it re Selvater Rosa, ht 
ihtvil lit aijat ue horrid re hi trialeJ hj Cerriggia ; and inditd 
I hSitvt It it agreed rhat the capital picture in jueitieii it net if hit 
i*mi. 

Anothel. — Albina, or the Pumeggiino. 

IphitenU uleep by the fouatain ude, her maida about her ^ Cynuo 
fubgand laughing. 

Another. — Domenithino, or the Camcd. 

Electn with the um, in which the imagined were her Brothet'l 
Mbet, lamenting ova ^em ; Oreetci imotheriag hii concem. 
Another. — Comgpo. 

Ichulid and Zephon entering the bower of Adam and Eve ; they 
dee^ng. The light to proceed from the Angela. 
Another. — Nicholai Pouinn. 

AlceHit dying ; her children weejHng, and hanging upon her robe; 
the youngcM of them, a little boy, ciying too, but appearing rather 
to do (o, became the othenare afflicted, Chan from inyKnie of the 
fCMon of their aoiTow : her tight atmihould bciound thia, her left 
extended toward) the reit, ai rccdmrnending them to hci Lord'a 
care ) he fainting, and la^otled by the attendanta. 
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SilntarRtMi. 

HuiAil fuant tbf Alpi ; die mauatiincen roll!n| down ncbl 

npon hit miqp ) elqibant) lumbfiiif doirn cbe pndpic^ 

Another. — DomcnkLino. 

Aira|iTin(C1iii^ai'i order to PeCui, uui >nbUD| bcnclf U tht 



375, tj, the dedlcktorlftl sonnet: kc 3^7, f , tnd tb> 

27s, 19. "his ghsstly smile ": 1 jocow lUiaion cowhat 
Ony,inuiatheT pli«, calli Lord Holdemoie'i fef/ryAV. MhlonL 
The line radt " ha wonted nnili." 

376, ]. Mr. Benthsm: Jima Bcnchun (170R-94), pce- 

bendairofElr. The" HuCoricilRcniailuon the Suon Church^" 
which Gny here rerlewi, formed the iniroductian to hit Hiiltry 

?' Ely Caitirtl. It wu afterwird emuKDialf ictributRl to Gny 
Tic d^M/nufl'fJK^nJiu, May, 17(3, BiL I. 376,71117,1714, 
liT. .. S05). 

380, 19. the epitaph: the E^upk m Afin Drummtwd, 
Muon'i ^fri],i. 138. Thednft(i6 Una) which Gnf eriticiicd 
it printed In the CtmiptnJinit tf Gr^ a«i Maan, pp. 394 f. 
The Aichldahap of Yorlc, Robert Hiy Dnimtnond (171 ■-76), 
wu truKlated from Sili^ury in 176), Hll daughter died in 1766^ 
•8edl6. 

3S3, I]. U7 onlj abjection is . . . : the en«urt ben 
wu inide by Muon in compJiment to Beatiie. GoMC. A Eke 
er«u««c»r,«384,io. 

383, 19. Mr. Fer^soa's: AduDFeTtuMn(i7S]-illi), 
pn^euor of phUofophy it Edinburgh 17^9-85. 

383. II. the f»nlt 7on mention: Bnttie hid written 
(Much 30)1 " A ProfoNr at Edinbuigh liu pubfiihed id Eb» 
m lit HIatij tf CSvil Skuij, Ihie I hiTe not Men it. It it ■ fum 
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eunmon (o ilmctt lU our Scotch inthon, chic chcf ire too nwM- 

387, II. the book: Hlatnc De-tii HI Kcluird lii THrd, 
1768. Fw other comcmpanry opioioiu coDCemiai Wi^xilc'i io- 
gououi work, we the utidei by Dr. MUla anil Robert MiMoi io 
Jick^^tfia, i. 361-83, ii. igg-iij (1770, 1771), both adrcne 
to Wilpt^. 

»9a, >7- Speed: John Speed ((. i;;i-i6i9), wbou flij- 
ttrj of Grua Britmn ippejred in 1611. Lcille; John Lotic 
(IJ17-96), bUhop or Ron ; hi* Hiatrf if Sttland, LM.6a ver- 
don, mi fine publahol it Rome in 1578. 

293, 17- ^^- Boswell'i Book: Ah AeuKnt if Canita, 
tU Jnrmd tf a T«ir n liat Uaad, and a Mmtir sf P. PaaO, 
17U. 

294,. >. Sir William Cornwallis; unbnndor to Spiin 
under Juna I.; d. f. i6}i. 

395, II. Guthrie: Willtun Guthrie (1708^70), who pnb- 
Gdieil In 1767 Jt Gtneral HiUBry sf Scttlmd in tea volanwk 

301, 15. Some trifles: Here followed lome rerbil nigga- 
dau, the eact form of which hu not been preMired, but the tenor 
ct Qnj'% criticlan, in detul, mi;r ^ foani in Forba't Lifi of 
Biaai; i. 197, and the appendii to the ome. Ooiae. 

30a, 13. Monttrelet: Euguemnd de MooMrelet (1390- 
I4J3 ) I hi> Ciratijiu coren the jeui 1400-44. 

303, I. Philip de Comine*: 1445-1509. Hii jMnwini, 
4 Tob., edited by Lenglet-DutTevui7, had been publiahed in Lon- 
don In 1747. See Sii J. F. Stephen, Htrai uthariiat, i. 5J-113. 

303, 1. Villehvdouin: G«ifKDideViUehardauin(r. iiSo- 
t. 1^13) wrote 1 hiicoiy of the Fourth Cnmde, corering the 
Tern 1198-1107. JoinTlUe; Jem, Sire de JoinyiUe (11*5- 
I]I7), whoe Hiasirt dt Stiia Laiii give* a rind pcCore of tiie 
rdfn of Louii IX.(iii6-7o). See Sir J. F. Stephen, Brai ui- 
laticai, i. i-ii. 

303, 13. inch AS Imitate them; Ttfart, i. 1., m/i, ii 

Bted in Pope'i Odyarf, ind u it mitd; m^il (in ■ Kiioui icnle) 
Ii uled bj Mihoa and Dtyden. Ifein it lad bj Milton ; fBsEr bjr 
Drjden ; tint bf Milton ; tititvi bf Atterinu}r ; eji ij Milton. 
Xbt poetical ityie in ercry oatioD (where there ii 1 poetical itfle) 
abound! hi oU wordi. Beittie. 
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304, to. the jiUftter of thy bkir: I £d lut hwnd ■ 
poem unifbrmljr epical and •olemn { but one ncher llut aaghx b* 
Ijiial, or cTin ndricid, upon occuon. Balde. 

304, iR. I most admire: I meant here in ironkil aifii- 
meot, Pertupa, however, the ironj' a wrong [hc] ptued. Muunoii 
hu now come to ligniiy viialli or riikit^ withoiit any npti CD in 
oripnal meaning. Beatlie. 

305, 6. iTMniture: I have often widied to alter thia nioe 
word, bat have not yet been able to hit upon ■ better. Beattie. 

30s, II. WAndcHng: ■Buutdirini hajipeni m be in the bN 
line of the next lOnza aive one, ocherwiae it would certainly hiTe 
been here. Beattie. 

305, >5- that part: I had Knt Mr. Gray from at. 13 to 
M. 39 by way of •pecimea. Beattie. 

306, 4. like affectation: it doe* to, and yet it la jiot af- 
fected. I have endeavoured once and again to dear thii paaaage of 
tJMae obaoiioua letteit, but I nerer could pleaae myaelt AlUtcm- 
tion haa great authoridei on in ode, but I would never aeek fee it ) 
oay, eicept on iome very particular occadonl, I would rather 
anud it. When Mr. Ony, once before, told roe oT my propenaity 
ta alliteration, I repeated to him one of hia own linea, which ii in- 
deed one of the fineit in poetry — 



306, 1 6. to advantace : thia remark It poftctly joM. AH 
I can lay ii, that I meant, ftnm the beginning, to take iome lati- 
tude in the eotnpoation of thu poem, and not confine myaelf to 
the e^cal rulea for narrative. In an epic poem thcee digteiwina 
and reflection!, etc, would be unpardonable. Beanie. 

306, 11. hazardous at heat: I would ai loon make new 
coin, ai knomngiy make a new word, eicept I wett to invent any 
art or acience when they would be neceaaary. InfariMt ia utcd by 
Thomion, Saimiur, 1096 {and AuKmn, 39] ; and, which it much 
better asthority, by Milton, Par. Lrst, book vi. v, 487. Beattie; 
to which Mn. Thrale added : " By twenty people ; Gray w*i a 
merdleai critic." The "twenty" woold not include Shakeqiear* 
or Pope. Bursa ucd it onca (imt M a Otittimm qftuJti). 
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307i 4> enonKh before: wlut I nid bdvre rdcrred OD^ 
(o topbim pcrrertiiig the Iiuth ; thii alluda to the method ij 
wtuch thqr pervot it. Beiaie. 

307, 9. ntrelj thunder* : it lomedniei Ihnnden b the llN 
ler put <k •pring. Suiirj iej would be in impioTemenl pcrb^i. 
Bettlie. 

307, 11. with probability: chit i> u eicdkiit hint; It 
rdcn CO wmethint I bid been uying in my lot letter Co Mr. 
Gnf , ropectiDi the plin of whit imuioi of tki Minm-ti. Baltic. 
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AbcUrd Mid HfloEie, l]0, 319. 

Adam Btll, 34, S4. 

Addkon, J., nrui-iizi, no, 

>34> IS]. 3Hi 3*Si 335- 
Adriu IV,, Voft, 49, 69, 77. 

itkoMc, M., 141 f., 176, 
»os, mB, jj«, 343, J4l. 

Albui, F.', ]6i. 

Alembot, J. k R. d', %%i, 

lS4f. 
AllxamJn, Riam t, 5], 317. 
Alenndrine, i7f.,47f. , J3 SI, 

J'7- 
^if™/,f«™-i.,/,74f.,3xi. 
AJpratti, Conal F., 157 ffl, 

165 ff., ii4ff:, 191, i%%{. 
ADitcncioa, 5S, 364. 
Alpi, The, liH, xndf., iijff. 
jlmm£tJ» Gsul, 14J, 301, 35^ 
Amid, The, s(a. 
AnicRon, 137 f., 331. 
AogElo, Micbul, 361. 
A«. lifi of, S9. 
Appiu, 141. 
Anbt, Rbjimc unoii| the, ibi, 



68. 



%=uliim of, 174, 



Gothic, 175 C 117, S4of., 
s5(f., 173, 176^.; Gre- 
dui, I76f. )Mooriih, I7ef.) 
Nofnun, lUi, 13 ff,, 3ioff. ; 
Peniui, 176. S« ilio Oothic 
doign. 

), 43, 108. 
'uoet, iiT, gm» , K. 
E, lii, nix f., Tniii, *, 



Lrtfaur, I9, iiS, 313, Jjj ) 
Ankutr ami Mtrlin, 49, 
316 ) M>m f Arthur, 30*, 



AatmUj tf LsJki, Til, 4«, 



Bach, Cwlo, xfi7. 

Biurdi, O. A., i7Sf., 34]. 

Bur,I. A. de,3S. 

B«MwKi,W.,4l,S4,ii7,3iS. 

Bilhdi, ox. 5n «ln Citvf 
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Balitt it la pax. III. 
fiwbaini. The, t6o. 
Biriieiuia, F. di, xi, jii. 
Birdajr, A., 31. 
fain'i mi Philtmn, I*J, 3*7. 
Bacdc, J., ilaff., aj^f., 

30} ff., 361 ff. 
£>//iic*i»»i, /j, 51. 
£i//( illnu urn lufTjf. See Re*, 

SirR. 
Bcnbeirdh, 57, Jtl. 
Bentbam, Juna, 176 IS., 361. 
Bentley, R. (1661-1741), 

Bcntlejr'i Ditig*!, xri. 
Bemud of Cluny, 71, 310. 
J«r7», r«/«./, 35, s*. 
Bniiitf SnUiiimfieK,n!., ;■> 

Birch, T., 159. 3J7- 
Botciccb, 0., 11-, 43, 91 f., 

lot, 105, tog. III, 119, 

3»4- 
BoOeia DeiprfiDi, K., m. 
BoUngbnike, Laid, il, yff., 

130, 309. 
Bonfor, Mr., t86. 
BoiHteneii, C. V. de, u, mi, 

Boewell, j., D, IJJ, 354, 363. 
Bougeut, O. H., 119, 3iSf. 



Bower, 



IS". Hi- 



Brodcbnnen, Jeu, 137, 331. 
Brooke, Heniy, 114, 338. 
Bnnke, Lord, 110. 
Bnwn, Juno, xxG, xxiv, 

ixiT^, ilii, 10!, 144, *5t, 

157, iM, »g6. 
Brown, John, 155, 1S5, 336, 

344- 
BackhiuM, Lord, ii(, 110, 

31s. 
Biiffin, Comte de, i6s f., 174, 

»J". 169. »<■ 
Bnrnet, O., 171, 316, 341. 
Bonu, R., 364 
Bniy AVbej, 177. 
Butter, S., 55. 
BvMhe, £., xtx. 



J., t97,»o6,i: 
1, jsff-i 3>4- 
Cucbb-VelleiOD, Marqnu de, 

\%, 31I. 
Cunhridge Uidreni^, xi, xxir, 

Cinteibuiy Cathednl, 178. 

Clnioni, 47. 

C«ew. SirG., IS9, '14.137- 

CarlUU, Tit EtI •/, 31. 

Cimcci, The, 174, 361. 

CituUvt, ilii. 

CaTalcand, G., 70. 

Cuton, W., 41. 

Celtic litentiire, liii, iriB, uxv, 

xlrii. See i1b Omu, WeUh 

literature. 
Cephala mi PrKri, 139. 
Chamben, Sir W,, 165, 3J9. 
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xItUT., sif., i4f-> 3>T-> 
36,39-44,49ff.,S3f.,6j, 
9of., 9S, 103, 105, logf., 
3i»ff., 3h'. 

ClrPf Cistt, S5- 

Ci>/' Mtaritt, 55, it7 f., 317, 
3+4- 



fi tram, 54. 



Ctf/jMr andDanong, Tatirttf, 

73, 84, 3"- 
Cfaona, 1, 166 ff., 190, 339 C 
Ciriiliiu, Lifi rf Sl.fJO. 
Chnrchill,C., i£9f.,3j7, 359. 
Ctanic, J., xxiv, xxxriii, xlii, 

"3<. "J4.33'- 
Gibber, C, Irii, 1441, ]]3 f 
Ckoo, xdx, 144 f., 15I, 

333f.337.j4l.34l- 
Cpiuil, Carlo, 174. 
CSuOo dd Cunn, 64. 
CluTcwe, St T.,44,)l6. 
Cluke, Dr., 139. 
Oirlu, S., iGf, I, 309 f. 
Clive, Mn., 114, 317. 
Clough, A. M., niii. 
aymmesflkt Cle-ih, 34. 
Cocdii, O., »i(, 146, 161, 

3+9i 3S7, 3S9- 
Coke, Lady Mtij, 141, ]5J. 
CoUini, W., 144, 333- 
Cdnum, O., 131, 133 f., >37, 

H9. 354- 
CMoed]', i<7. 
Camina, P. it, »96, %o%, 363. 



. Sir W., «94, 363. 
Corrcgfio, F., 360 f. 
Cmenuy, F. ind H., i6j, 334. 
Crebillon, C. P. J. de (jilA, 

"9. '33i '381 3»>. 330f 
CreWUon, P.J.de(f(™), Ijg, 

337. 
CreKimbau, O. M., 11, 13, 

JO, 3jf., 38, 40, 43 ff., 47, 

;6, 61,64, 6>ff-> 111 31V 
Cridciun in GraT'i tune, iivii S. 



314- 
Dinid, A., 30, 46. 
Dauel, S,, lUi, 46, 118 ff., 

Duite, inT, ij, 30, 44, 4S, 

Dute di Mijuw, 70. 
Dun Phry|iu), 90, 31]. 
Daniin, C., ur. 
DMibeotoD, L. J. M., t6if., 

3J«. 
DiTuiud BoOichi, B., i]6, 

3 3°- 
Dtalli. See Zm; Zj/i. 
Diaih md Ijfi, 67, 310. 
Ofw, Sir, Ji. 
Delip, J., 149 f. 
Dennii, J., iiriUf. 
Datouchei, P. N., 114, 3*7. 
Dtddoru, 151, 176, 317, jjs, 

343- 
IKonjiiiiia of HdicinnMui, lot. 
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InBo: 



Dodikr, J. , aiUai- */ Pimi, 
I, ijofF., iTof., lis, *^5i 
»10i 33>i 33S, 3+7 f 

DoiUcy, R., 116, 34J. 

DDggcrd,it*f., li, isffl, 5S, 
jijf. 

Domenicfaiira. S« Zunpieri, D. 

D«>«i J-i 37. ♦*. '75. 34V- 

Dnugla, O., iiiiii, 38-44, 49. 

Dnnt, T., jl. 

Dnr»n.M-.3S. S3.<'9.3»S. 

Dinidf, 83, Se, 106. Sa ibo 
Mjrthotogr, Celtic. 

xrtt, it, 40, 94, 98, 109, 
"34. '54. »'9. 33°. 34^, 
J63. 

Dofteaic, A. A. Q., 1*4, 317. 

Dnfdile, Sir W., 151, 313. 

Dnmenil, Mlk., 115, jll. 

Durbun Cacbednl, i6f , >7>. 

Dmrkam FiiU, 54. 

Dyer, ^E., 3S. 

Dyo, J-. '54. 3JS- 

Eida, ri>, 107- 
J^w <»i Grimt, s». 
&W«Kr, fir, Jl, iH- 
EJckdurd IV., mook of St. 

Gdl, 61, 77f.,3i». 
EletT> Hesoinmenti fbr, tsl. 
Bio, »4«, JS6- 
Ebnbcth, Qoecn, *7, 54. 
Ely Cuthelnl, 14, i6fr.,i4of., 

»77. »8o, 3SS, j6», 
Eniluid, Am in, 1J9 if., 16;. 
Bcktibtn, EpiUft H, 78, 311, 



EaMce. See Wace. 
Enm, Dr., IJ4. 
Emu, E.,»3J, 3S4. 

Fit^, R.., 16, 41, J14, 
FuineUi, C. B., 11], 146, 317. 
FniaifD, Impoador, 64. 
¥iad. Abbe, 106. 
FsfDMB, A., iti, jtl. 
Rd^, Li/tafSi.,6s. 
F^eUing, H., ijz, 330. 
Fm-Oiboiiie, Sir T. See Hel- 

moth, W. 
Fleiiiy, A. H. de, 174. 
Flidjut FitlJ, S4, 67, 310. 
Flnfir amJ fi> Lu/; 7i», 40, 

3'!- 
Folciccluo de' Foloeclueri, 47. 
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